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PREFACE. 



TO the deebion of the candid, who will duly appreciate the 
clifficulties of an undertaking Hke the present, is this work sub* 
mined. He who ventures on a detail of events, recent in the 
recollection of the world, hazards much, and can scarcely ex* 
pect to escape censure. The numerous actors in, and spec* 
tators of, the scenes portrayed, entertaining different opinions of 
the facts as they transpired, and ascribing them to entirely dif- 
ferent causes, becomes each a critic in his turn, accordingly as 
the narrative corresponds with, or is variant from his own opi- 
nion. 

The historian who traces events, at a period remote from 
their occurrence, stands on more favourable ground, and has 
fewer difficulties to encounter : he then proceeds in his under- 
taking without being acted upon by prejudice, or influenced by 
partiality. His readers, too, are similarly situated. But he 
who draws them at a moment when recollection treasures them, 
is oftentimes placed under the influence of both — may be divert- 
ed insensibly from the course pointed out by truth; — ascribe 
events to motives that never induced them; — bestow censure 
where it is not due, and commendation where it is not merited. 

To avoid errors so common, and to present things truly as 
they occurred, has been the wish of the author, and he believes 
he has succeeded. He believes so, because he had no induce- 
ment to do otherwise, and because, having all the original 
papers in his possession, and the opportunity of x:onstant and re- 
peated intercourse with the subject of this history, there was no 
avenue to error, unless from intention, and this he disclaims. 
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He can therefore vehturc upon this assurance^ that what is d«« 
tailed may be taken as correct. 

As regards the execution of the work^ he has not much to 
offer to the consideration of the reader. He is willing to trusU 
it to the world, without preface or apology ; — without supplica* 
ting its charity or indulgence in his favour : from no belief that 
ample room is not afforded for both to be exercised in his be-^ 
half, but from a conviction that they are seldom or never extended, 
and that none has a right to ask for them, unless under peculiar 
oircumstances. Whether he be competent to the task, is the 
duty of every man to inquire, before he undertakes to become 
an author ; no sooner does he appear before the public in that 
character, than they have a right to infer, that he has entire 
confidence in his own qualifications, and therefore may, with 
propriety, judge him ^ according to his works/' 

« It was not a belief of this kind, that claimed an influence on 
the present occasion : peculiar circumstances, and not choice, 
were the inducement. It is more, therefore, with a view of cor- 
rectly stating the reasons why he is placed before the public as 
an author, than to supplicate any indulgence for the defects 
which the work may be found to contain, that any thing is ven* 
tured to be said. His greatest regret, if he have any on the sub« 
ject, is, that the events had not been portrayed by some masterly 
hand, that they might have been exhibited in a manner worthy 
of him who gave them their existence. 

It is some time since major Reid submitted proposals for pub* 
lishing to the world, ^ The Life of General Jackson.'^ By those 
who knew him, it was a circumstance hailed with pleasure^ be* 
cause they entertained a confidence that the narrative would 
be faithful, and that he was well qualified to bestow every em* 
bellishment necessary to render it interesting. His mind had 
been generously endow*ed by nature, and richly stored with polite 
and elegant literature. The means of education had been libe-^ 
tally spread before him, nor had they been neglected. But 



Wfore he could effect his object^ he died. This event, deeply 
deplored, produced the necessity either of abandoning what had 
been already begun, or of prevailing on some person to com« 
plete it* Through the entreaty of his relations and friends, the 
present author was led to the undertaking ; not from a convic* 
tfon that he would be able to present it in a garb calculated to 
satisfy public expectation, but from a desire, that the infant 
children of one who had rendered important services to the 
country, might not be so far injured by his death, as to lose the 
benefit of what their father had commenced, and what might 
afford a fund for the purpose of their education. 

This consideration, sufficiently weighty in itself, was the more 
theerfnlly subscribed to, from a belief, that, perhaps, the greater 
part of the work was already digested, and only needed to be 
transcribed, and properly prepared for the press ; for as yet 
the papers were in Virginia. Unforeseen difficulties, however, 
arose, when, on their arrival at Nashville, it was found that 
scarcely one third of it had been prepared ; while the residue 
remained to be sought for through an immense quantity of pa- 
pers, without any arrangement or order. Many as were the 
difficulties presented, and troublesome as the research promised 
to be, yet the arrangement being already announced, it was too 
late to retract.* 

The brilliant achievements which had marked the course of 
general Jackson, and given to himself and his country a distin- 
guished standing, had been already brought to public view $ but 
garbled facts, and contradictory statements, had been so exten* 
sively circulated, that none knew things truly as they should 
be; and all, with impatience, looked for the appearance of a 
work, which should dispel doubt, and bring forth facts, substan* 
tially as they were. 

* The four fint chapters of thia work were written hy major Reicl» who wia 
an eye witness to the events recorded by him. For those the present author 
is pot req;>on8ible ( for the residue he is. 
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He who shall read what is written with a determination to 
be displeased, because it is not so perfect as be himself could 
have made it, is deseed to remember, that there is everj ima« 
ginable difference between him who has been accustomed to 
such pursuits, and, from habit, is enabled to give a happy ar- 
rangement to thought, and correctness to expression, and one 
who carries with him no such aid* But those who desire a cor- 
rect view of those masterly exertions which constantly hurried 
their actor to the most brilliant and uninterrupted successes — 
who can be pleased with benevolence and generosity, and 
strength, and nerve, and decision of character, concentered in 
the same breast — with a career, which, at «very step, evinced 
an unshaken determination to move forward for the benefit and 
exaltation of his country, at all hazards, and at every risk, will 
find much to admire. They will see the man, of whom they 
have already heard much, fearlessly encountering danger, and 
erecting himself in opposition to ievery design that came in col* 
lision with the duty he owed to the station he occupied ; and 
who, in moments of extreme difficulty, did not shrink from re- 
sponsibility ; but, bringing to his aid the slender resources within 
his reach, protected and saved an all-important and valuable 
portion of bis country, at a time when her warmest votaries re- 
garded tt|e cause, in that quarter, as hopeless. 

Whether the work will be flatteringly received, or shall 
*^ drop still-born from the press," although of some concern to 
the author, is an event on which his peace and tranquillity of 
mind does not depend* A recollection, that the good opinion of 
the world is dependent on a thousand accidental circumstances — 
is often ^ obtained without merit, and lost without crime," affords 
considerations that neither hope nor fear can disturb. But that 
it shall be so far charitably received and patronised, as to afford 
advantages to the children of a friend, is desired. Their father 
is no more ! but, as his representatives, they have claims of no 
common kind on the liberality of the public. A character un- 
stained by dishonour, and without reproach; a firmness un* 
shaken, and devotion to his country, are the inheritance he has 
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left them. He was no inactive spectator of the trying scenes ^ 

that are past. When danger threatened, he was foremost to 
meet it. Throughout the prosecution of the southern war, in the 
capacity of aid to the commanding general, he was active and 
Taliant. Nor can any stronger evidence be furnished of his 
capacity, unquestioned merit, and distinguished services render- 
ed, than that during the whole period, he carried with him the 
entire confidence and friendship of his general. 

It was desirable to avoid in the narrative, all those circum- • 

stances in which general Jackson was not directly concerned ; 
but as the design of the original author was to give a complete ^ 

history of the southern war, that plan has been pursued, and ^ 

some events briefly adverted to, in which the general had no 
immediate agency. 

The work, however, such as it is, is submitted to the public ; 
and nothing either of charity or favour, supplicated in its be- 
half. The matter is important, and the manner of presenting it, 
if defective, may at least prove serviceable to some future his- 
torian. 

JOHN H. EATON. 
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CHAPTER I. 

His hirth^ parentage^ famxhf^ and education, — Engages in the American 
revohUumj and i$ shortly afier^ wih his hroihery made a prisoner. — 
Tlieir treatment and sufferings, — Commences the study of law. — His 
removal to the voestem eountry.'^Anecdote. — Becomes a member of the 
Tennessee convenlton, and afterwards a senator in the United Slates'* 
congress.'^Retires^ and is appointed a judge of the state courts. — De» 
elaration of war, — Tenders the services of 2500 volunteers to the pre- 
sideni. — Ordered to the lower country. — His descent and return^ and 
discharge of the troops. 

Andrew Jackson was bom on the 15th day of March^ 
1767. His father, (Andrew) the youngest son of his 
family, emigrated to America from Ireland during the 
year 1765, bringing with him two sons, Hugh and Ro- 
bert, both very young. Landing at Charleston, in 
South Carolina, he shortly afterwards purchased a 
tract of land, in what was then called the Warsaw 
settlement, about forty-five miles above Camden; at 
which place the subject of this history was bom. Short- 
ly after his birth, his father died, leaving three sons to 
be provided for by their mother. She appears to have 
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been an exemplary woman, and to have ex^uted the 
arduous duties which had devolved on her, with great 
faithfulness and with much success. To the lessons 
she inculcated on the youthful minds of her sons, was^ 
no doubt, owing, in a great measure, that fixed oppo- 
sition to British tyranny and oppression^ which after- 
wards so much distinguished them. Often would she 
spend the winter^s evenings, in recounting to them the 
sufferings of their grandfather, at the siege of Car- 
rickfergus, and the oppressions exercised by the no- 
bility of [reland, over the labouring poor ; impressing 
it upon them, as a first duty, to expend their lives, if 
It should become necessary, in defending and support- 
ing the natural rights of man. 

Inheriting but a small patrimony from their father^ 
it was impossible that all the sons could receive an ex- 
pensive education. The two eldest were therefore 
only taught the rudiments of their mother tongue, at 
p, common country school. But Andrew, being intend- 
ed by his mother for the ministry, was sent to a flou- 
rishing academy at the Waxsaw meeting house, super- 
intended by Mr. Humphries.. Here he was placed on 
the study of the dead languages, and continued until 
the revolutionary war extending its ravages into that 
section of South Carolina, where he then was, render- 
ed it necessary that every one should betake himself 
to the American standard, seek protection with the 
enemy, or flee his country. It was not an alternative 
that admitted of tedious deliberation. The natural ar- 
dor of his temper, deriving encouragement from the 
recommendations of his mother, whose feelings were 
not less alive on the occasion than his own ; and ex-> 
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cited by those sentiments in favor of liberty^ with 
which, by her conversation, his mind had been early 
endued, quickly determined him in the course to be 
pursued ; and at the tender age of fourteen, accompa- 
nied by his brother Robert, he hastened to the Ameri- 
can camp, and engaged actively, in the service of his 
country. His oldest brother, who had previously joined 
the army, had lost his life at the battle of Stono, from 
the excessive heat of the weather, and the fatigues of 
the day. 

Both Andrew and Robert, were, at this period, 
pretty well acquainted with the manual exercise, and 
had some idea of the different evolutions of the field, 
having been indulged by their mother in attending the 
drill and general musters of the neighbourhood 

The Americans being unequal, as well from the in- 
feriority of their numbers, as their discipline, to en- 
gage the British army in battle, had retired before it, 
into the interior of North Carolina; but when they 
learned, that lord Cofnwallis had crossed the Yadkin, 
ifaey returned in small detachments to their native 
state. On their arrival, they found lord Rawdon in 
possession of Camden, and the whole country around 
in a state of desolation* The British commander being 
advised of the return of the settlers of Waxsaw, ma^ 
jor Coffin was immediately despatched thither, with a 
corps of light dragoons, a company of infantry, and a 
considerable number of tories, for their capture and/ 
destruction. Hearing of their approach, the settlers, 
without delay, appointed the Waxsaw meeting house 
as a place of rendezvous, that they might the better 
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collect their scattered strength, and concert somfi sys*- 
tern of operations. About forty of them had according- 
ly assembled at this point, when the enemy approach- 
ed, keeping the tories, who were dressed in the com- 
mon garb of the country, in front, whereby this Uttle 
band of patriots was completely deceived, having taken 
them for captain Nisbef s company, in expectation of 
which they had been waiting. Eleven of them wer«; 
taken prisoners ; tl^ie rest ipth dijSculty fled, scatter- 
ing and betaking themselves to the woods for conceajt-. 
ment Of those who thus escaped, though closely 
pursued, were Andrew Jackson and his brother, who, 
entering a secret bend in a creek, that was close at 
hand, obtained a momentary respite from dagger, and 
avoided, for the night, the pursuit of the enemy. The 
ijnext day« however, having gone to a neighbouring, 
house, for the purpose of procuring something to eat, 
they were broken in upon, and made prisoners, by 
Coffin's dragooni;, and a party of tories who accompa- 
nied them. Thoi^e young men, with a view to secu- 
rity, had placed their hordes in the wood, on the mar* 
gin of a small creek, and posted^ on the road which 
led by the house, a sentinel, that they n^ght have in- 
formation of any approach, and in time to be able to 
elude it But the tories, who wejfe well acquainted 
with the country and the passes, through the forest, 
had, unfortunately, passed the creek at the very point 
where the horses and baggage of our young soldiers 
were deposited, and taken possession of them. Having 
done this, they approached cautiously, tiie house, and 
were almost at the door before they were discovered. 
To escape was impossible, and both were made prison- 
ers. Being placed under guard, Andrew was ordered, 
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in z yery impterious tone, by ^ British officer, to clean 
bis boots, which had become muddied in crossing the 
creek. This order he positively and peremptorily 
refused to obey; alleging that he looked for such 
treatment as a prisoner of war had a right to expect 
Incensed at his refusal, the officer aimed a 14qw at his. 
head with a drawn sword, which would, veiy probably^ 
hare terminated his existence, had he not parried ita 
effects by throwing up his left hand, on . which he r^. 
ceived a severe wound, the mark of which he bears 
to this houf. |Iis brother, at the same time, for a 
t^imitar offence) received a deep cut on the head, which 
s^ubsequently occasioned his death- They were botb 
now taken to jail, where, separated and confined^ 
they were treated with marked severity, u^itil a few 
days after the battle before Camden, when, in conse- 
quence of a partial exchange, effected by the inter- 
cessions and exertions of their mother, and captain 
Walker, of the nulitia, they were Ix^h released from 
confinement Captain Wajiker had, in a charge on the 
rear of the British army , succeeded in making thirteen^ 
priaoners, whom he gave in exchange for seven Ameri* 
cans, of which number were these two young men. 
Bobert, during his confinement in prison, had suffered 
greatly ; the wound on his head, all this time, havii^ 
never been dressed, was followed by an inJflammaJtion 
of the brain, which, in a few days after his liberation, 
brought hixsk to the grave* To add. to the afflictions 
of Andrew, his mother, worn down by grief, and her 
incessant exertions tp provide clothing and other com- 
forts for the su£fe]ung prisoners, who had been taken 
from her neighbourhood, expired in a few weeks after 
her son, near the lines of the enemy, in the vicinity 
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of Charleston. Andrew, the last and only surviving 
child, confined to a bed of sickness, occasioned by the 
sufferings he had been compelled to undergo, whilst 
a prisoner, and by getting wet, on his return from 
captivity, was thus left in the wide world, without a 
human being with whom he could claim a near re- 
lationship. The smaU pox, about the same time, having 
made its appearance upon him, had well nigh termi- 
nated his sorrows and his existence. 

Having at length recovered from his complicated 
afflictions, he entered upon the enjoyment of his estate, 
which, although small, would have been sufficient, 
under prudent management, to have completed his 
education, on the liberal scale which his mother had 
designed. Unfortunately, however, he, like too many 
young men, sacrificing future prospects to present 
gratification, expended it with rather too profuse a 
hand. Coming, at length, to foresee that he should 
be finally obliged to rely on his own exertions, for 
support and success in life, he again betook himself to 
his studies with increased industry. He re-commenced 
under Mr. M^Culloch, in that part of Carolina which 
was then called the New Acquisition, near HilPs iron 
works. Here he revised the languages, devoting a 
portion pf his time to a desultory course of studies. 

His education being now completed, so far as his 
wasted patrimony, and the limited opportunities then 
afforded in that section of the country, would permit, 
at the age of eighteen, he turned his attention to ac- 
quiring a profession, and in preparing himself to enter 
on the busy scenes of life. The pulpit, for which he 
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had been designed by his mother, was now abandoned 
for the bar; and, in the winter of 1784, he repaired to 
Salisbury, in North Carolina, and conunencecj the 
study of law, under Spruce M^Cay, Esq. (afterwards 
one of the judges of that state,) and subsequently 
continued it under colonel John Stokes. Having re- 
mained at Salisbury until the winter of 1786, he ob- 
tained a license from the judges to practice law, and 
continued in the state until the spring of 1788. 

The observations he was enabled, during this time, 
to make, satisfied him that this state presented few 
induceinents to a young attorney; and recollecting that 
he stood a solitary individual in life, without relations 
to aid him in the onset, when innumerable difficulties 
vise and retard success^ he determined to seek a new 
country. But for this, he might have again returned 
to his native state ; the death, however, of every re- 
lation he had, had wiped away all those endearing re* 
collections 9nd circumstances which warp the mind 
to the place of its nativity. The western parts of the 
state of Tennessee were, about this time, often spoken 
of, as presenting flattering prospects to adventurers. 
He immediately determined to accompany judge 
M^Nairy thither, who had been appointed, and was 
going out to hold the first supreme court that had 
ever sat in the state. Having reached the Holston, 
they ascertained it would be impossible to arrive at the 
time appointed for the session of the court; and there- 
fore determined to remain in that section of country 
imtil fall. They re-commeneed their journey in Oc- 
tober, and passing through an extensive uninhabited 
country, reached Nashville in the same month. It had 
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not been Jackson's intention, certainly, to make Ten- 
nessee the place of his future residence; his visit was 
merely experimental, aiid his stay remained to be de- 
termined by the advantages that might be disclosed ; 
but finding, soon after his arrival, that a considerable 
opening was offered for the success of a young attor- 
ney, he determined to remain. To one of refined 
feelings, the prospect before him was, certainly, not 
of an encouraging cast As in all newly settled coun- 
tries must be the case, society was loosely formed, and 
united by but few of those ties which have a tendency 
to enforce the performance of moral duty, and the right 
execution of justice . The young men of the place, 
adventurers from different sections of the country, had 
become indebted to the merchants ; there was but one 
lawyer in the country, and, they had so contrived, 
as to retain him in their business ; the consequence 
was, that the merchants were entirely deprived of 
the means of enforcing against those gentlemen the 
execution of their contracts. In this state of things 
Jackson made his appearance at Nashville, and while 
the creditor class looked to it with great satisfaction, 
the debtors were sorely displeased. Applications were 
immediately made to him for his professional services, 
and on the morning after his arrival he issued seventy 
writs. To those prodigal gentlemen, it was an alarm- 
ing circumstance ; their former security was impaired; 
but that it might not wholly depart, they determined 
to force him, in some way or other, to leave the coun- 
try ; and to effect this, broils and quarrels with him 
were to be resorted to. This, however, was soon 
abandoned, satisfied, by the first controversy in which 
they had involved him, that his decision and firmness 
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was such as to leave no hope of effecting any thing 
through this channel. Disregarding the opposition 
raised to him, he continued, with care and industry, 
to press forward in his prdfessional course, and his at- 
tention soon brought him forward, and introduced him 
to a profitable practice. Shortly afterwards, he was 
appointed attorney general for the district, in which 
capacity he continued to act for several years. 

Indian depredations being then frequent on the 
Cumberland, every man, of necessity, became a soldier. 
Unassisted by the government, the settlers were forced 
to rely for security on their own bravery and exertions. 
Although young, no person was more distinguished 
than Andrew Jackson, in defending the country against 
these poredatory incursions of the savages, who con- 
tinually harassed the frontiers, and not unfrequently 
approached the heart of the settlements, which were 
thin, but not widely extended. He aided alike in garri- 
sfitaing the forts, and in pursuing and chastising the 
enemy. * 

In the year 1796, having, by his patriotism, firmness, 
and talents, secured to himself a distinguished standing 
with all classes, he was chosen one of the members 
of the convention, for establishing a constitution for 
the state. His good conduct and zeal for the public 
interest, and the republican feelings and sentiments 
which were conspicuously disclosed in the formation 
and arrangement of this instrument, brought him more 
prominently to view; and, without proposing or so- 
liciting, he was, in the same year, elected a member 

of the house of representatives, in congress, for the 

c 
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State of Tennessee. The following year, his repvtar 
tion continuing to increase, and every bosom feeling a 
wish to raise him to still higher honours, he was chosen 
a senator of the United States congress, and took his 
seat on the 22d day of November, 1797. About the 
middle of April, business of an important and private 
nature, imposed on him the necessity of asking leave 
of absence, and returning home. Leave was granted, 
and before the next session he resigned his seat He 
was but a little more than thirty years of age, and 
hence, scarcely eligible, by the constitution, at the 
time he was elected. The sedition law, about which 
so much conceni and feeling has been manifested 
through the country, was introduced into the senate, 
by Mr. Lloyd, o( Maryland, in June, and passed . that 
body on the 4th of July following ; hence the name of 
Jackson, owing to the leave of absence which had been 
granted him in April, does not appear on the journals. 
On the alien law, however, and the effort to repeal the 
stamp act, he was present, resting in the minority, and 
on the side of the Republican principles of the coun«^ 
try.* 

The state of Tennessee, on its admission into the 
Union, comprising but one military division, and gene- 
ral Conway, who commanded it, as major-general, 

*The names of those senators who voted for a repeal of the alien 
and stamp acts, so obnoxious to the republicans of tliis country, at the 
session of 1798, were Anderson, Bloodworth, Brown, Foster, Green, 
Jackson, Langdon, Ltvermore, Martin, Mason, Tazewell. Agamst the 
repeal, Chapman, Clayton, Goodhue,* Hrllhouse, Howard, Latimer, 
Lawrence, Lloyd, North, Paine, Read, Rutherford, Sedgwick, Stock- 
ton, Tracy. 
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dying about this time, Jackson, without being consult- 
ed on the subject, and without the least intimation of 
what was in agitation, was, as the constitution of the 
state directs, chosen by the field officers, to succeed 
him; which appointment he continued to hold until 
May, 1814, when he was constituted a major-general 
in the United States' service. 

Becoming tired of political life, for the intrigues of 
which he declared himself unqualified, and having for 
two years voted in the minority in congress, he resign* 
ed, after the first session, his seat in the senate. To 
this measure he was strongly induced, from a desire to 
jnake way for general Smith, who, he conjectured, 
would, in that capacity, be able to render more im« 
portant services to the government than himself* His 
country, unwilling that his talents should remain in« 
active and unemployed, again' demanded his services. 
Immediately after his resignation, he was appointed 
one of the judges of the supreme court of the state. 
Sensibly alive to the difficult duties of this station, 
distrusting his legal acquirements, and impressed with 
the great injury he might produce to suitors, by erro- 
neous decisions, he advanced to the office with re- 
luctance, and in a short time resigned, leaving it open 
for those, who, he believed, were better qualified than 
himself, to discharge its intricate and important duties., 
Unambitious of those distinctions and honors which 
young men are usually proud to possess; finding too, 
that his circumstances and condition in life, were not 
such as to permit his time and attention to be devoted 
to public matters, he determined to yield them into 
others' hands, and to devote himself to agricultural 
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pursuits ; and accordingly settled himself on an excel* 
lent farm, ten miles from Nashville, on the Cumber- 
land river ; where, for several years, he enjoyed all the 
comforts of domestic and social intercourse. Abstract- 
ed from the busy scenes of public life, pleased with 
retirement, surrounded by friends whom he loved, and 
who entertained for him the highest veneration and 
respect, and blessed with an amiable and affectionate 
consort, nothing seemed wanting to the completion of 
that happiness which he so anxiously desired whilst 
in office. 

But a period approached, when all these endear- 
ments were again to be abandoned, for the duties of 
more active life. Great Britain, by multiplied out- 
rages on our rights, as an independent and neutral 
nation, had provoked from our government a declara- 
tion of war against her. This measure, though founded 
in abundant cause, had been long forborne, and every 
attempt at conciliation made, without effect : when, at 
length, it was resorted to, as the only alternative that 
could preserve the honour and dignity of the nation. 
General Jackson, ever devoted to the interest of his 
country, from the moment of the declaration, knew 
no wish so strong as that of entering into her service, 
against a power, which, independent of public con- 
siderations, he had many private reasons for disliking. 
In her, he could trace sufferings and injuries received, 
and the efficient cause, why, in early life, he had been 
left forlorn and wretched, without a single relation in 
the world. His proud and inflexible mind, however, 
could not venture to solicit an appointment in the army, 
which was ^bout to be raised, He accordingly remained 



^ 
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trhoUj unknown, until, at the head of the militia, em- 
ployed against the Creek Indians, his constant vigi- 
lance, and the splendour of his victories, apprised the 
general government of those great military talents 
which he so eminently possessed, and conspicuously 
displayed, when opportunities for exerting them were 
afforded. 



The acts of congress, of the 6th of February, and 
July, 1812, afforded the means of bringing into view 
ft display of those powers, which, being unknown, un- 
der other circumstances, unfortimately, might have 
slumbered in inaction. Under the authority of these 
acts, authorizing the president to accept the services 
of fifty thousand volunteers, he addressed the citizens 
of his division, and twenty-five hundred flocked to his 
standard. A tender of them having been made, and the 
offer accepted, in November he received orders to 
place himself at their head and . to descend the Mis- 
sissippi, for the defence of the lower country, which 
was then supposed to be in danger. Accordingly, on 
the 10th of December, those troops rendezvoused at 
Nashville, prepared to advance to the place of their 
destination ; and, although the weather was then exces- 
sively severe, and the ground covered with snow, no 
t troops could have displayed greater firmness. The 
general was every where with them, inspiring them 
with the ardour that animated his own bosom. The 
cheerful spirit with which they submitted to hard- 
ships, and bore privations, on the very onset of their 
military career, as well as the order and subordination 
they so readily observed, were happy presages of 
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what was to be expected, when they should be direct- 
ed to face an enemy. 

Having procured supplies, and made the necessary 
arrangements for an active campaign, they proceeded^ 
the 7th of January, on their journey ; and, descending 
the Ohio and Mississippi, through cold and ice, arrived, 
and halted at Natchez. Here Jackson had been in- 
structed to remain, until he should receive further 
orders. Having chosen a healthy site for the encamp- 
ment of his troops, about two miles from Washington, 
he devoted his time, with the utmost industry, to train- 
ing and preparing them for active service. The clouds 
of war, however, in that quarter, having blown over, 
an order was received from the secretary of war, 
dated the 5th of January, directing him, on the re- 
ceipt thereof, to dismiss those under his conmiand, 
from service, and to take measures for delivering over 
every article of public property, in his possession, to 
brigadier general Wilkinson. When this order reach- 
ed his camp, there were one hundred and fifty on the 
sick report, fifty-six of whom were unable to raise 
their heads, and almost the whole of them destitute of 
the means of defraying the expenses of their return. 
The consequence of a strict compliance with the se- 
cretary's order, inevitably would have been, that many 
of the sick must have perished, whilst most of the 
others, from their destitute condition would, of neces- 
sity, have been compelled to enlist in the regular 
army, under general Wilkinson. Such alternatives 
were neither congenial with their general's wishes, 
nor such as they had expected, on adventuring with 
him in the service of their country ; he had carried 
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them from home, and, the fate of war and disease apart, 
it was his duty, he believed, to bring them back. Whe« 
ther an expectation that, by this plan, many of them 
would be compelled into the regular ranks, had form- 
ed any part of the motive that occasioned the order 
for their discharge, at so great a distance from home, 
cannot be known ; and it would be uncharitable to in- 
sinuate against the government so serious and foul an 
accusation, without the strongest evidence to support 
it Be this as it may, general Jackson could not think 
of sacrificing or injuring an army that had shown such 
devotedness to their country ; and he determined to 
disregard the order, and march them again to their 
homes, where they had been embodied, rather than 
dischai^e them where they would be exposed to the 
greatest hardships and dangers. To this measure he 
was prompted, not only by the reasons already men- 
tioned, but by the consideration, that many of the 
troops under his command were young men, the chiU 
dren of his neighbours and acquaintances, who had 
delivered them into his hands, as to a guardian, who, 
with parental solicitude, would watch over and protect 
their welfare. To have abandoned them, therefore, at 
such a time, and under such circumstances, would 
have drawn on him the merited censure of the most 
deserving part of his fellow-citizens, and sensibly 
wounded his own generous feelings. Add to this, those 
young men who were confined by sickness, learning 
the nature of the order he had received, implored him, 
with tears in their eyes, not to abandon them in so 
great an extremity, reminding him, at the same time, 
of his assurances, that he would be to them as a father; 
and of the implicit confidence they had placed in his 
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word. This was an appeal^ which it would have been 
difficult for .the feelings of Jackson to have resisted, 
had it been without the support of other weighty con- 
siderations ; but, influenced by them all, he had no 
hesitation in coming to a determination. 

Having made known his resolution to the field offi- 
cers of his division, it met, apparently, their approba- 
tion ; but, after retiring from his presence, they assem- 
bled late at night, in secret caucus, and proceeded to 
recommend to him an abandonment of his purpose, 
and an immediate discharge of his troops. Great as 
was the astonishment, which this measure excited in 
the general, it produced a still higher sentiment of in- 
dignation. In reply, he urged the duplicity of their 
conduct, and reminded them, that although to those 
who possessed funds and health, such a course could 
produce no inconvenience, yet to the unfortunate sol- 
dier, who was alike destitute of both, no measure could 
be more calamitous. He concluded by telling them, 
that his resolution not having been hastily' concluded 
on, nor bottomed on light considerations, was unalter- 
ably fixed ; and that immediate preparations must be 
made for carrying into execution the determination 
he had formed. 

He lost no time in making known to the secretary 
of war the resolution he had adopted; to disregard 
the order he had given, and to return his army to the 
place where he had received it. He painted in strong 
terms the evils which the course pursued by the go- 
vernment was calculated to produce, and expressed 
the astonishment he felt, that it should have originated 
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with the famous author of the ** Newbui^ Letters,'* the 
once redoubted advocate of soldiers' rights. 

Greneral Wilkinson, to whom the public property 
was directed to be delivered, learning the determina- 
tion which had been taken by Jackson, to march his 
troops back, and to take with them so much of that 
property asr should be necessary to their return, in a 
letter of solemn and mysterious import, admonished 
him of the consequences which were before him, and 
of the awful and dangerous responsibility he was taking 
On himself, by so bold a measure. General Jackson 
replied, that his conduct, and the consequences to 
which it might lead, had been deliberately weighed, 
and well considered, and that he was prepared to 
abide the result, whatever it might be. Wilkinson had 
previously given orders to his officers, to recruit from 
Jackson's army ; they were advised, however, on their 
first appearance, that those troops were already in the 
Service of the United States, and that thus situated, 
they should not be enlisted ; and that he would arrest 
and confine the first officer who dared to enter hif 
encampment with any such object in view* 

The quarter-master, having been ordered to furnish 
the necessary transportation, for the conveyance of 
the sick and the baggage to Tennessee, immediately 
set about the performance of the task; but, as the 
event proved, with not the least intention of executing 
it Still, he continued to keep up the semblance of 
exertion ; and the better to deceive, the very day be* 
fore that which had been appointed for breaking up 
the encampment, and commencing the return march. 
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eleyen wagons arrived there by his order. The next 
morning, however, when every thing was about to be 
packed up, acting doubtless from orders, and intending 
to produce embarrassment, the quarter-master entered 
the encampment, and discharged the whole. He was 
grossly mistaken in the man he had to deal with, and 
had now played bis tricks too far to be able to ac« 
complish the object which he had, no doubt, been in- 
structed to effect Disregarding their dismissal, so 
evidently designed to prevent his marching back his 
men, general Jackson seized upon these wagons, yet 
within his lines, and compelled them to pj^oceed to the< 
transportation of his sick. It deserves to be recollected, 
that this quarter-master, so soon a.3 he received direc- 
tions for ftimishing transportation, had despatched an- 
express tp general Wilkinson : and there can be but 
Utde doubt, that the course of duplicity he afterwards 
pursu^dy w^s a concerted plan between him and that 
general, to defeat the design of Jackson ; compel him 
to abandon the course he had adopted ; and, in this 
way, draw to the regular army many of the soldiers, 
who, fropi necessity, would be driven to enlist In 
this attempt, they were fortunately disappointed. Ad« 
hering to his original purpose, he successfully resisted 
^very stnttagem of WilkinsoUy and marched the whole 
of his division to the section of country whence they 
had been drawn, and dismissed theni from service, a^ 

be had l>een instructed 

To present an example that might buoy up the 
sinking spirits of his troops, in the long and arduous 
march before them, he yielded up his horses to the 
liick, and trudging on foot, encountered all the har(|^ 
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ships that wer6 met by the soldiers. It was at a time 
of year when the roads were extremely bad, and the 
swamps, lying in their pasi^agd, deep and full; yet^ 
under these circumstances, he placed before his troops 
an example of patience and hardship that lulled to 
silence all complaints, and won to him, still stronger 
than before, the esteem and respect of every one. On 
arriving at Nashville, he communicated to the presi- 
dent of the United States the course he had pursued, 
and the reasons that had induced it f f it had become 
necessary, he had sufficient grounds on which he could 
have justified his conduct Had he suffered general 
Wilkinson to have accomplished what was clearly his 
intention, although it was an event which might, at the 
moment, have benefitted the service, by adding an in- 
creased strength to the army, yet the example would 
have been of so serious and exceptionable a charac- 
ter, that injury would have been the final and unavoid- 
able result Whether the intention of thus forcing 
these men to enlist into the regular ranks, had its ex- 
istence under the direction of the government, or not, 
such would have been the universal belief; and all 
would have felt a deep abhorrence, at beholding the 
patriots of the country drawn off* from their homes, 
under pretence of danger, whilst the concealed design 
was, by increasing their necessities, at a distance from 
their residence, to compel them to an act which they 
would have abstained from under different circum- 
stances. His conduct, terrible as it first appeared, was 
in the end approved, and the expenses incurred di- 
rected to be paid by the government 
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CHAPTER a 

IiManpreparationfirh4)Hilitiu,'^Tecum$eh arrioet amwi^ CiU lovdem 
tribes i his irUrigues.'^^iDU wan of the Creeks, — Deitructum of^ amd 
butchery at Fort Mimms, — Expedition against the Indians. — Jaekr 
son unites with tht army^ and enters tAe enemy^s country. — Scofrcity of 
supplies in his eamp. — Learns the savages are embodied. — His address 
to his troops.'^Seeks to form a junction with the East Tennessu di* 
vision.^^Detachet general Cojfu across the Coosa.-^Ba^Me of Taiku' 
hatchee* 

The volunteers, who had descended the river, hav- 
ing been discharged, early in May, there was little ex- 
pectation that they would again be called for. Ten- 
nessee was too remotely situated in the interior of the 
country, to expect their services would be required 
for her defence, and hitherto the British had discover*- 
ed no serious intention of waging operations against 
any part of Louisiana. Their repose, however, was 
not of long duration* The Creek Indians, inhabiting 
the country lying between the Chatahochee and Tom- 
bigbee^ and extending from the Tennessee river to the 
Floridia line, had lately manifested strong symptoms of 
hostility towards the United States, from which they 
had received yearly pensions, and every assistance 
which the most liberal policy could bestow. This 
disposition was greatly strengthened, through means 
used by the northern Indians, who were then making 
preparations for a war against the United States, and 
who wished to engage the southern tribes in the same 
enterprise This they believed to be of great im- 
portance ; as, by assailing the whole line of our fron- 
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tiers at the same time, they would be able, at once, to 
gnttify their vengeance, and to enrich themselves with 
plunder. 

An artfiil impostw had, about this time, s]>rung up 
amongst the Shawaees, who, by passing for a prophet, 
rommissioned by the ^ great spirit,^^ to communicate 
his mandates and assurances to his red children, had 
acquiied, amoiig his own and the neighbouring tribes, 
ft most astonishing influence. Clothed, as they believed 
him to be, with such high powers, they listened to his 
extravagant doctrines, and in them fully confided. In 
a little time, he succeeded in kindling a phrenzy and 
rage against the Anglo-Americans, which soon after 
burst forth in acts of destructive violence. His brother, 
Tecumseh, who became so famous during the war, and 
who was killed subsequently, at the batUe of the 
Thames, was despatched to the southern tribes, to ex« 
cite in them the same temper. To the Creeks, as by 
far the most num«ous and powerful, as well as the 
most liable, from their situation and habits, to be in* 
fluenced by his suggesticms, he directed his principal 
attention. Having entered their nation, some time in 
the spring of 1812, he repaired to Tookaubatcha, 
where he had repeated conferences with tiie chiefs ; 
but not meeting with the encouragement he expected, 
he returned to the Alabama, which he had previously 
visited, and there commenced his operations. 

Finding here several leaders of great influence, who 
readily entered into his views, he was enabled to carry 
on his schemes with greater success. Deriving his 
powers from his brother, the Prophet^ whose extra- 
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ordinsiry conithission and endowments were^ previous 
t6 this, well understood by all the neighbouring tribeft 
in the south, his authority was regarded with th0 
highest veneration. He strongly interdicted all inter* 
course with the whites, aiid prevailed on the greater 
part of the Alabama Indians to throw aside the imple- 
ments and clothing which that intercourse had furnish- 
ed, and retuito again to their savage st&ite, from which 
he represented them as highly culpable for having suf- 
fered themselves to be estranged. In a word, no means 
were left imtried to excite them to the most deadly 
animosity and cruel war. To afford additional weight 
to his councils, this designing missionary gave assu- 
rances of aid and support from Great Britain ; whose 
power and riches h^ represented as almost without 
limits, and quite sufficient for the subjugation of the 
United States. So considerable an inifluence did his 
intrigues and discourses obtain over the minds of many, 
that it was with difficulty the most turbulent of them 
could be restrained from running immediately to arms, 
and committing depredations on the exposed frontiers. 
This hasty measure, however, he represented as calcu- 
lated to defeat the great plan of operations which he 
was labouring to concert ; and enjoined the utmost se^ 
crecy and quietness, until the moment should arrive, 
wh^n,all their preparations being ready, they might be 
able to strike a general and decisive blow; in the mean 
time, they were to be industriously employed in col- 
lecting arms and ammunition, and other necessary im- 
plements of war. 

Having ordained a chief prophet, whose word was 
to be regarded as infallible, and whose directions were 
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to be implicitly followed, and established a regular 
gradation of inferior dependents, to disseminate his 
doctrines through the different parts of the nation, 
Tecumseh set out to his Qwn tribe, accompanied by 
several of the natives. 

From this time, a regular communication was kept up 
between the Creeks and the northern tribes, in relation 
to the great enterprise which they were concerting 
together ; whilst the parties, carrying it on, committed 
frequent depredations on the frontier settlers. By one 
of these, in the sununer of 1812, several families had 
been murdered in a shocking manner, near the mouth 
Qf the Ohio ; and shortly afterwards, another party, 
entering the limits of Tennessee, under circumstances 
of still greater barbarity, butchered two families of 
women and children. Similar outrages were com- 
mitted on the frontiers of Georgia, and were con-* 
tinued, at intervals, on the inhabitants of Tennessee, 
along her southern boundary. 

These multiplied outrages at length attracted the 
attention of the general government, and application 
was made, through their agent, (colonel Hawkins,) to 
tile principal chiefs of the nation, who, desirous of 
preserving their friendly relations with the United 
States, resolved to punish the murderers with death ; 
and immediately appointed a party of warriors to carry 
their determination into execution. No sooner was 
this done, than the spirit of the greater part of the 
nation, which, from policy, had been kept in a cour 
siderable degree, dormant, suddenly burst to a flame, 
and kindled into civil war. 
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It was not difficult for the friends of those mnrdererSt 
who had been put to death, to prevail on others, who 
secretly applauded the acts for which they suffered, 
to enter warmly into their resentments against those 
who had been concerned in bringing them to pun* 
ishment. An occasion, as they believed, was now pre- 
sented which fully authorized them to throw aside all 
those injunctions of secrecy, with regard to their hos- 
tile intentions, which had been imposed on them by 
Tecumseb and their prophets. This restraint, which, 
hitherto, they had regarded with much difficulty, they 
BOW resolved to lay aside, and to execute at once their 
insatiate and long-projected vengeance, not only on 
the white people, but on those of their own nation, 
who, by this last act of retaliatory justice, had unequi- 
vocally shown a disposition to preserve their friend- 
ship with the former. The cloak of concealment 
being now thrown aside, the war clubs* were immedi- 
ately seen in every section of the nation; but more 
particularly among the numerous hordes residing near 
the Alabama. Brandishing these in their hands, th^ 
rushed, in the first instance, on those of their own 
countrymen who had shown a disposition to preserve 
their relations with the United States, and obliged 
them to retire towards the white settlements, and 
place then^selves in forts, to escape the first ebulli- 
tion of their rage. Encouraged by this success, and 

* Instrnments used by the Indian tribes on commencing hostilities ; 
and which, when painted red, they consider a declaration of war. 
They are formed of a sticlc, about eighteen inches in length, with a 
strong piece of sharp iron affixed at the end, and resemble a hatchet. 
They use them principally in pursuit, and afler they have been able 
to introduce confusion into the ranks of an enemy. 
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fheir numbers, which hourly increased, and infatuated 
to the highest degree by the predictions of their pro- 
phets, who assured them that ^' the Great Spirit" was 
on their side, and would enable them to trimnph over 
all their enemies, they began to make immediate pre- 
parations for extending their ravages to the white set- 
tlements. Fort M imms, situated in the Tensaw set- 
tlement, in the Mississippi territory, was the first point 
destined to satiate their cruelty and vengeance. It 
contained, at that time, ^bout one hundred and fifty 
men, under the command of major Beasley, besides a 
considerable number of women and children, who had 
betaken themselves to it for security. Having col- 
lected a supply of ammunition, from the Spaniards at 
Pensacola, and assembled their warriors, to the num- 
pf six or seven hundred, the war party, commanded 
by Weatherford, a distinguished chief of the nation, 
on the 30th of August commenced their assault on the 
fort; and having succeeded in carrying it, put to death 
nearly three hundred persons, including women and 
children, with the most savage barbarity. The slaugh- 
ter was indiscriminate ; mercy was extended to none ; 
and the tomahawk, at the san^e stroke, often cleft the 
mother and the child. But seventeen of the whole 
number, in the fort, escaped, to bring intelligence of 
the dreadful catastrophe. This monstrous an^ unpro- 
voked outrage no sooner reached Tennessee, than the 
whole state was thrown into a ferment, and nothing 
was thought or spoken of but retaliatory vengeance. 
Considerable excitement had already been produced 
by brutalities of earliei* date, and measures had been 
adopted by the governor, in conformity with instruc- 
tioQs from the secretary of war, for commencing a 
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campaign against them; but the massacre at Fort 
Mimms, which threatened to be followed by the entire 
destruction of the Mobile and Tombigbee settlements, 
inspired a deep and universal •sentiment of solicitude, 
and an earnest wish for speedy and effectual opera- 
tions. The anxiety felt on the occasion, was greatly 
increased from an apprehension that general Jackson 
would not be able to command. He was the only man, 
known in the state, who was believed qualified to dis- 
charge the arduous duties of the station, and who 
could carry with him the complete confidence of his 
soldiers. He was at this time seriously indisposed, and 
confined to his room, with a fractured arm ; but al- 
though this apprehension was seriously indulged, ar- 
rangements were in progress, and measures indus- 
triously taken, to prepare and press the expedition 
with every possible despatch, 

A numerous collection of respectable citizens, who 
convened at Nashville on the 18th of September, for 
the purpose of devising the most efiectual ways and 
means of affording protection to their brethren in dis- 
tress, after conferring with the governor and general 
Jackson, who was still confined to his room, strongly 
advised the propriety of marching a sufficient army 
into the heart of the Creek nation ; and accordingly 
recommended this measure, with great earnestness, to 
the legislature, which, in a few days afterwards, com- 
menced its session. That body, penetrated with the 
same sentiments which animated the whole country, 
immediately enacted a law, authorizing the executive 
to call into the field thirty-five hundred of the militia, 
to be marched against the Indians; and, to guard 
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s^gainst all difficulties, in the event the general govern-* 
ment should omit to adopt them into their service, 
three hundred thousand dollars were voted for their 
support 

Additional reasons were at hand why active opera^ 
tions should be commenced with the least possible 
delay* The settlers were fleeing to the interior, and 
every day brought intelligence, that the Creeks, col« 
lected in considerable force, were bending their course 
towards the frontiers of Tennessee. The governor 
now issued an wder to General Jackson, who, notwith** 
standing the state of his health, had determined to as- 
sume the command, requiring him to call out, and 
rendezvous at FayettevUle, in the shortest possible 
time, two thousand of the militia and volunteers of his 
division, to repel any invasion that might be contem- 
plated* Colonel Cofiee, in addition to five hundred 
cavalry, already raised, and under his command, was 
authorized and instructed to organize and receive into 
his regiment, any mounted riflemen that might make 
a tender of their services. 

Having received these orders, Jackson hastened to 
give them effect ; and with this object, and with a 
view to greater expedition, appealed to those volun- 
teers, who, with him, had heretofore descended the 
Mississippi to Natchez. He urged them to appear at 
the place designated for the rendezvous, on the 4th of 
October, equipped and armed for active service. He 
pointed out the imperious necessity which demanded 
tiieir services, and urged them to be punctual ; for that 
their frontiers were threatened with invasion by a sa* 
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vage foe. " Already are large bodies of the hostile 
Creeks marching to yoar borders, with their scalping 
knives unsheathed, to butcher your women and chil- 
dren : time is not to be lost We must hasten to the fron- 
tier, or we shall find it drenched in the blood of our citi- 
zens. The health of your general is restored — ^he will 
command in person." In tiie mean time, until this force 
could be collected and organized, colonel Coiffee, with 
the force then under his command, and such additional 
moimted riflemen as could be attached at a short no- 
tice, was directed to hasten forward to the neighbour- 
hood of Huntsville, and occupy some eligible position 
for the defence of the frontier, until the infantry should 
arrive; when it was contemplated, by the nearest 
possible route to press on to Fort St Stephen, with 
a view to the protection and defence of Mississippi. 

Every exertion was now made t6 hasten the prepa- 
rations for a vigorous campaign. Orders were given 
to the quarter-master, to furnish the necessary muni- 
tions, with the proper transportation ; and to the con- 
tractors, to provide ample supplies of provisions. The 
day of their rendezvous being arrived, and the general 
not being sufficiently recovered to attend in person, 
he forwarded by his aid-de-camp, major Reid, an ad- 
dress, to be read to the troops, accompanied by an 
order for the establishment of the police of the camp. 
In this address, he pointed to the unprovoked injuries 
that had been so long inflicted by this horde of merci- 
less and cruel savages ; and intreated his soldiers to 
evince that zeal in the defence of their country, which 
the importance of the moment so much required. ^ We 
are about to furnish these savages a lesson of admo- 
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nition ;— we are about to teach them, that ciir long 
forbearance has not proceeded from an insensibility to 
wrongs, or an inability to redress them. They stand 
in need of such warning. In proportion as we have 
borne with their insults, and submitted to their out* 
rages, they have multiplied in number, and increased 
in atrocity. But the measure of their offences is at 
length jSUed. The blood of our women and children, 
recently spilled at Fort Mimms, calls for our ven-. 
geance ; it must not call in vain. Our borders must 
no longer be disturbed by the war whoop of these 
savages, or the cries of their suffering victims. The 
torch that has been lighted up must be made to blaze 
in the heart of their own country. It is time they 
should be made to feel the weight of a power which, 
because it was merciful, they believed to be impotent 
But how shall a war, so long forborne, and so loudly 
called for by retributive justice, be waged ? ' Shall we 
imitate the example of our enemies, in the disorder 
of their movements and the savageness of their dis- 
positions ? Is it worthy the character of American 
soldiers, who take up arms to redresl^ the wrongs of an 
injured country, to assume no better model than that 
furnished them by barbarians ? No, fellow soldiers ; 
great as are the grievances that have called us from 
our homes, we must not permit disorderly passions to 
tarnish the reputation we shall carry along with us ;— 
we must and will be victorious ; but we must conquer 
as men who owe nothing to. chance, and who, in the 
midst of victory, can still be mindful of what is due 
to humanity ! 

" We will commence the campaign by an inviolable 
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attefitiofl to discipline and subordinadon. Without r 
strict observance of these, victory must ever be UH'* 
certain, and ought hardly to be exulted in even when 
gained. To what but the entire disregard of order 
and subordination, are we to ascribe the disasters which 
have attended our arms in the north, during the present 
war ? JHow glorious will it be to remove the blots 
which have tarnished the fair character bequeathed us 
by the fathers of our revolution ! The bosom of your 
general is full of hope. He knows the ardour which 
animates you, and already exults in the triumph which 
your strict observance of discipline and good order 
will render certain.*' 

For the police of his camp, he announced the fol* 
lowing order. 

<^The chain of sentinels will be marked, and the 
sentries posted, precisely at ten o'clock to-day. 

**No sutler will be suffered to sell spirituous liquors 
to any soldier, without permission, in writing, from a 
commissioned officer, under the penalties prescribed 
by the rules and articles •f war. 

^ No dtizen will be permitted to pass the chain of 
sentinels, after retreat beat in the evening, until reveille 
in the morning. Drunkenness, the bane of all orderly 
encampments, is positively forbidden, both in officers 
and privates : officers, under the penalty of immediate 
arrest; and privates, of being placed under guard) 
there to remain until liberated by a court martial. 
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^ At reveille beat, all officers and soldiers are to ap^ 
pear on parade, with their arms and accoutrements in 
proper order. 

^ On parade, silence, the duty of a soldier, is posi- 
tiyely commanded* 

^ No officer or soldier is to sleep out of camp, but 
l)y permission obtained'' 

These rules, to those who had scarcely yet passed 
the line that separates the citizen from the soldier, and 
who had not yet laid aside the notions of self sove- 
reignty, had thQ appearance of too much rigour ; but 
the general well knew, that the expedition in which 
they were embarked involved much hazard ; and that, 
although such lively feelings were manifested now, 
yet when hardships pressed, these might cease. He 
considered it much safer, therefore, to lay before them, 
at once, the rules of conduct to which they must con* 
form; believing that it would be more difficult to drivei 
licentiousness from his camp, than to prevent its em 
trance. # 

Impatient to join his division, although his health 
was far from being restored, his arm only beginning to 
heal, the general, in a few days afterwards, set put for 
the encampment, and reached it on the 7th. Finding, 
on his arrival, that the requisition was not complete, 
either in the number of men, or the necessary equip* 
ments, measures were instantly taken to remedy the 
deficiency. Orders were thrected to the several briga« 
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diers in his division, to hasten immediately their re- 
spective quotas, fully equij^ed for active oper^itions. 

Circumstances did not permit him to remain at this 
place long enough to have the delinquencies complain- 
ed of remedied, and the ranks of his army filled. Co- 
lonel Coffee had proceeded with his mounted volun- 
teers to cover Huntsville, and give security to the 
frontiers, where alarm greatly prevailed. On the night 
of the 8th, a letter was received from him, dated two 
days before, advising, that two Indians, belonging to 
the peace party, had just arrived at the Tennessee 
river, from Chinnaby's fort, on the Coosa, with infor- 
mation that the war party had despatched eight hun- 
dred or a thousand of their warriors to attack the 
frontiers of Georgia ; and, with the remainder of their 
forces, were marching against Huntsville, or Fort Hamp- 
ton. In ccmsequence of this intelligence, exertions 
were made to hasten a movement Late on the follow- 
ing night, another express arrived, confirming the 
former statement, and representing the enemy, in great 
force, to be rapidly approaching the Tennessee. Or- 
ders were now giv^ for preparing the line of march, 
and by nine o'clock the . next day the whole division 
was in motion. They had not proceeded many miles^ 
when they were met with intelligence that colonel 
Gibson, who had been sent out by Coffee to recon- 
noitre the movements of the enemy, had been killed 
by their advance. A strong desire had been mani- 
fested to be led forward ; that desire was now strength- 
ened by the information just received; and it was with 
difficulty their emotions could be restrained^ They 
accelerated their pace, and before eight o'clock at night, 
arrived at Huntsville, a distance of thirty-two miles. 
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Learning here, that the informatimi was erronemis 
which had occasioned so hasty a movement, the geiie» 
ral encamped his troops ; haritig intended to march 
them tiiat night to the Tennessee river had it been 
confirmed. The next day the line of march was re- 
samed The influence of the late excitement was 
now visible in the lassitude which fdlowed its removal 
Proceeding sldwly, they crossed the Tennessee, at 
iMtto^s landing, and united in the evening with colondl 
€<^ee^s regiment, which had previously occupied a 
commanding bhifl^ on the south bank of the riven 
From this place, in a few days afterwards, Jackson de* 
tached colonel Coffee, with seven hundred men, to scour 
the Black Warrior, a stream running from the north- 
east, and emptying into the T<Hnbigbee; on which 
were supposed to be settled several populous villages 
of the enemy. He himself remained at this encamp- 
m^it a week, using the utmost pains in training his 
troops for service, and labouring incessantly to procure 
the necessary supplies for a campaign, which he had 
determined to carry directly into the heart of the ene- 
my's country. Towards the latter object^ his industry 
had been employed, and his attention invariably direct* 
ed, from the time the expedition was projected. 



With general Cocke, who commanded the 
of East Tennessee militia, an arrangement had been 
made, the preceding month, in which he had engaged 
to furnish large quantities of bread stufl^ at Ditto's 
landing. The facility of procuring it in that quarter, 
and the convenient transportation afforded by the river, 
left no doubt on the mind of Jackson but that the 
engagement would be punctually complied with. To 
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provide, however, against the! barfe possibility of t 
failure, and to be guarded against all eontingencies 
that might happen, he had addressed his applications 
to various other sources. He had, on the same subject, 
written in the most pressing fnanner to the Governor 
of Georgia, with whose forces it wats proposed to act 
in concert ; to colonel Meigs^ agent to the Cherokee 
nation of Indians; and to general White, who eony- 
manded the advance of the East Tennessee troops. 
Previously to his arrival at Huntsville, he had receive 
ed assurances from the two latter, that a considerable 
supply of jQour, for the use of his army, had been pro^ 
cured^ and was then at Hiwassee, where boats were 
ready to transport it From general Cocke himself, 
about the same time, a letter was received ; stating that 
a huiidred and fifty barrels of flour were then on the 
way to his encampment; and expressing a belief, that 
he should be able to procure, and forward on imme* 
diately, a thousand barrels more. With pressing im- 
portunity^ he had addressed himself to the contractors, 
and they had given him assurances, that on his crossing 
the Tennessee, they would be prepared with twenty 
days' rations for his whole command ; but finding, on 
his arrival at Ditto's, that their preparations were not 
in jsuch forwardness as he had been led to expect, he 
was compelled, for a time, to suspend any active and 
general operations. Calculating, however, with great 
confidence, on exertions, which, he had been promised, 
should be unremitting, and on the speedy arrival of 
those supplies, descending the river, which had been 
already unaccountably delayed, he hoped, in a few 
days, to be placed in a situation to act efficiently. 
Whilst he was encouraged by these expectations, and 
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mAj waiting their fulfilment, that he might adrancey* 
Shelocta, the son of Chinnaby, a principal chief amon^ 
the friendly Greeks, arrived at his camp, to solicit his 
speedy movement for the relief of his father's fort, 
which was then threatened by a ccmsiderable body 
of the war party, who had advanced to the neighbour- 
hood of the Ten Islands, on the Coosa. Influenced 
by his representations, and anxious to extend relief, 
Jackson, on the 18th, gave orders for taking up the 
line of march on the following day, and notified the 
contractors of this arrangement, that they might be 
prepared to issue, immediately, such supplies as they 
had on hand : but, to his great astonishment, he then, 
for the first time, was apprised of their entire inability 
to supply him whilst on his march. Having drawn 
what they had in their power to furnish, amounting to 
mly a few days' rations, they were depose^ from ofiice, 
and others appointed, on whose industry and perform** 
ance, he believed, he might more safely rely. The 
scarcity of his provisions, however, at a moment like 
the present, when there was every appearance that 
the enemy might be met, and a blow stricken to ad« 
vantage, was not sufficient to wave his determination, , 
alreacfy taken. The route he would have to make, to 
g^in the fort, lay, for a considerable distance, up the 
river : might not the boats, long expected from Hiwas- 
see, and which he felt strongly assured must be near 
at hand, be met with on the way ? He determined to 
proceed; and having passed his army and baggage 
wagons over several mountains of stupendous size, 
and such as were thought almost impassable by foot 
passengers, he arrived, on the 22d of October, at 
Thompson's creek, which empties into the Tennessee, 
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twenty-four ndles above Ditto's. At Ihis plaoe he 
proposed the estaUishHient of a peimaiient despot, for 
tbe reception of supplies, to be sent &iher up or down 
the river. Disappdnted in the hopes widi which h« 
had adventured on his march, he remained here seveni 
days, in expectation of the boats that were eoming i» 
his relief. Thus harassed at the first onset, by diffi- 
culties wholly unexpected, and which, fnHn the n«- 
merous and strong assurances received, he coidd by 
BO means have calculated on ; fiBaring, too, that (hie 
same disregard of duty mi^t induce a continuance, he 
lost no lime in opening every avenue to expedient, 
that the chances of future fsdim might be diminished. 
To general Flouvnoy, who commanded at Mobile, fae 
applied, urging him to procure j^read stuff, and have 
H forwarded up the Alabama by th^ time he diould 
arrive (m th^t riv^r, The agent of tibte Qhpctaws, ccdo- 
nel M^Kee, who was then on the Tombigbee^ was ad- 
dressed in the same style of entreaty. Expresses were 
despatched to general White, who, with lihe advance 
of die Blast Tennessee divinon, had stnivecl at die 
Look Out mountain, in the Cherokee nation, urging 
him, by all means, to hasten on the sup^dies, Hie 
assistance of the governor of Tennessee, was also 
earnestly besought^ To fitcilitate exertion, and to as- 
sure success every thing within his reach was attempt* 
ed : several persons of wealth and patriotism, in Madi> 
son coimiy, were solicited to afford the contractors all 
the aid in their power; and, to induce them more 
readily to extend it, their deep interest, immediately 
at stake, was pointed to, and their deplorable and 
dangerous situation, should necessity ccfmp^l l^im t^ 
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witkdiaw Ilk anx^, aod leave tham e^icposed to the 
Hi»cy of the 8aviig^9> 

Whilst thefle meaguies wefe taking, tmo nmnerSf 
from Turkey town, an Indian village, dei^aitohed by 
Patb-kiUer, a chi^ of the .Cherokees^ arrived 9t the 
camp. They Imiugbt informaticm, that the aieny, 
from nine of the hostile towns, were assembling m 
gieat ioree near tibe Ten Islands ; iwd solicited, that 
immediate assistance should be afforded the friendly 
CreeJcs and Ch»<dcees^ in their neigldi)ourhood, who 
were exposed to such immkient danger, His want cS 
pfovisions was not yet remedied ; but, distributing the 
partial supply that was «n hand, he resolved to pro^ 
oeed, in expectatimi that the rdief he had so earnestly 
looked for, wouldt in a little while, arrive, and be for* 
warded to him. To prepare his troops for an engage* 
ment, wbich he foresaw was soon to take place, he 
thus addressed them : 

^ You hasFe, fellow soldiers, at length p»etrated the 
country of your enemies. It is not to be believed, 
that they will abandon tlus soil that embosoms the 
bones of their forefathers, without furnishing you an 
Importunity of signalizing your valour. Wise men do 
not expect ; brave men will not desire it It was not 
to travel unmolested, through a barren wilderness, that 
you quitted your fafiuUes and homes, and submitted 
to so many privations : it was to avenge the cruelties 
committed upon our defenceless frontiers, by tlie in- 
human Creeks, uistigated by their no less ii^uman 
allies ; you shall not be disappointed. If the enemy 
flee before us, we will overtake and chastise him ; we 
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will teach him how dreadful, when once aroused, i» 
the resentment of freemen. But it is not by boasting 
that punishment is to be inflicted, or victory obtained. 
The same resolution that prompted us to take up 
, arms, must inspire us in battle. Men thus smimated, 
and thus resolved, barbarians can never conquer; and 
it is an enemy, barbarous in the extreme, that we have 
now to face. Their reliance will be on the damage 
they can do you whilst you are asleep and unprepared 
for action : their hopes shall fail them in the hour of 
experiment Soldiers, who kjiow their duty, and are 
aml[Htious to perform it, are not to be taken by sur- 
prise. Our sentinels will never sleep, nor our soldiers 
he unprepared for action : yet, whilst it is ■ enjoined 
tipon the sentinels vigilantly to watch the approach of 
the foe, they are, at the same time, commanded not to 
fire at shadows. Imaginary danger must not deprive 
them of entire self-possession. Our soldUers will lie 
with their arms in their hands : and the moment an 
alarm is given, they will move to their respective posi- 
tions, without noise, and without confusion ; they wiU 
be thus enabled to hear the orders of their officers, 
and to obey them with promptitude^ 

" Great reliance will be placed, by the enemy, on 
the consternation they may be able to spread through 
eur ranks by the hideous yells with which they com- 
mence their battles ; but brave men will laugh at such 
efforts to alarm them. It is not by bellowings and 
screams that the wounds of death are inflicted. You 
will teach these noisy assailants how weak are their 
weapons of warfare, by opposing them with the bayo- 
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net; what Indian ever withstood, its charge? what 
army, of any nation, ever withstood it long ? 

.** Yes, soldiers, the order for a charge will be the 
tibial for victcHy* In that moment, your enemy will 
be seen fleeing in every direction before you* But 
in the moment of action, coolness and deliberation 
must be regarded ; your fires made with precision and 
aim ; and when ordered to charge with the bayonet, 
you must proceed to the assault with a quick and firm 
step ; without trepidation or alarm* Then shall you 
behold the completion of your hopes in the discom* 
fiture of your enemy^ Your general, whose duty, as 
well as inclination, is to watch over your safety, will 
not, to gratify any wishes of his own, rush you un- 
necessarily into danger. He knows,, however, that it 
is not in assailing an enemy that men are destroyed ; 
it is when retreating, and in confusion. Aware of this, 
he will be prompted as much by a regard for your 
lives as your honour. He laments that he has been 
compelled, even incidentally, to hint at a retreat when 
speaking to freemen, and to soldiers. Never, until you 
forget all that is due to yourselves and your country, 
will you have any practical understanding of that 
word. Shall an enemy, wholly unacquainted with mili^ 
tary evolution, and who rely more for victory on 
their grim visages and hideous yells, than upon their 
bravery or their weapons— shall such an enemy ever 
drive before them the well-trained youths of our 
country, whose bosoms pant for glory, and a desire to 
avenge the wrongs they have received ? Your general 
will not live to behold such a spectacle ; rather would 
h^ rush into the thickest of the enemy, and submit 
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himself to their scalping knives : bot he has no fears 
of such a result He knows the valour of the men h^ 
commands^ and how certainly that valour, regulated 
as it will be, will lead to victoiy. With his soldiers he 
will face all dangers, and with them participate in fke 
glory of conquest'' 

Having thus prepared the minds of Kis men, and 
brought to their view the kind of foe with whom they 
were shortly to contend; and having also, by his ex«* 
presses, instructed general White to form a junction 
with him, and to hasten on all the supplies in his 
power to command, with about six days' rations of 
meat, and less than two of meal, he again put his 
army in mqtion to meet the enemy. Although there 
was some hazard in advancing into a country where 
relief was not to be expected, with such limited pre- 
paration, yet, believing that his contractors, lately in-* 
stalled, would exert themselves to the utmost to 
forward supplies, and that amidst the variety of 
arrangements made, all could not fail, and well aware 
that his delaying longer might be productive of many 
disadvantages, his determination was taken to set out 
immediately in quest of the enemy. He replied to the 
Path-killer, by his runners, that he shoidd proceed 
directly for the Coosa, atid solicited him to be diligent 
in maldng discoveries of the situation and collected 
forces of the savages, and to give him, as early as pos* 
siblCy the result of his inquiries. 

^ The hostile Creeks," he remarked to him, ^ wifl 
not attack you until they have had a brush with me ; 
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md thati I think, will put theiii out pf the BOtidn of 
fighting for tome tipie.'* 

He requested, if he had, or could any how procurot 
provisioais for his army, that he would send tiiem, or 
advise where they might be had : ^ You shall 'be well 
paid^ and have my thanks into the bargain^ I shall 
stand most in need of com meal, but shall be thankr 
M for any kind of provisions; and indeed for what* 
ev(er will support life*^ 

The army had advanced but a short distance when 

unexpected embarrassments were again presented In* 

fcmnation was received, by which it was clearly asceiw 

tained, that the present contractors, who had been so 

much and so certainly relied on, could not, with all 

their exertions, procure the necessary supplies. Major 

Rose, in the quarter-master's department, who had 

been sent into Madison county, to aid them in their 

endeavours, having satisfied himself, as well from 

their own admissions, as from evidence derived fit>m 

other sources, that their want of funds, 'and conse<- 

quent want of credit, rendered them a very unsafe de* 

pendence, had returned, and disclosed the facts to the 

general. He stated, that there were there persons of 

fortune and industry, who might be confided in, and 

who would be willing to CMitract for the army if it 

were necessary. Jackson lost no time in embracing 

this plan, and gave the contract to Mr. Pope, upon 

whose means and exertions, he hoped, every reliance 

might be safely reposed To the other contractors he 

wrote, informing them of the change that had been 

made, and the reasons which had induced it 
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^ I am advised,^' said he, ^ that you have candidly 
acknowledged you have it not in your power to exe- 
cute the contract in which you have engaged. Do not 
think I mean to cast any relQection — ^very far from it. 
I am exceedingly pleased with the exertions you have 
made, and feel myself under many obUgations of grati- 
tude for them. The critical situation of affairs, when 
you entered into the contract, being considered, ymi 
have done all that individuals, in your circumstances, 
could have performed. But you must be well con- 
vinced, that any approbation which may be felt by the 
commander of an army, for past services, ought not to 
become, llirough kindness to you, the occasion of that 
army's destruction. From the admissions you have 
been candid enough to make, the scarcity which al- 
ready begins to appear in camp, and the difficulties 
you are likely to encounter, in effecting your engage- 
ments,.! am apprehensive I should be doing injustice 
to the aimy I command were I to rely lor support on 
your exertions— great as I know them to be. What- 
ever concerns myself, I may manage with wy gene- 
rosity or indulgence I please ; but in acting for my 
country, I have no such discretion. I have, therefore, 
felt myself compelled to give the contract in which 
you are concerned, to another, who is abundai^tly able 
to execute it; on condition he indemnifies yoy for th^ 
trouble you have been at*^ 

This arrangement being made, the army continued 
its march, and having arrived within a few miles of the 
Ten Islands, was met by old Chinnaby, a leading chief 
of the Greek nation, and sternly opposed to the war 
party. He brought with him, and surrendered up, twQ 
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of theliostile Greeks, who had been lately made pji«- 
aoners by his party. At this place, it was represented, 
that they were within sixteen miles of the enemy, who 
were collected, to the number of a thousand, to oppose 
their passage. This information was little relied on, 
and afterwards proved untrue. Jackson continued his 
route, and in a few days reached the islands of the 
Coosa ; haying been detained a day on the way, for 
the purpose of obtaining small supplies of com from 
the neighbouring Indians* This acquisition to the 
scanty stdck on hand, whilst it afforded subsistence for 
the present, encouraged his hopes for the future, as a 
mean of temporary resort, should his other resourcea 
fiuL 

• 
In a letter to goreraor Blount, from this place, speak* 
ing of the difficulties with which he was assailed, he 
observes:— r-** Indeed, sir, we have been very wretch- 
edly supplied — scarcely two rations in succession have 
been regularly drawn; yet we are not despondent 
Whilst we can procure an ear of com a-piece, or any 
thing that will answer as a substitute for it, we shall 
continue our exertions to accomplish the object for 
which we were sent 'The cheerfulness with which my 
men submit to privations, and are ready to encounter 
danger, does honour to them, and to the government 
whose rights they are defending. 

" Every mean within my power, for procuring the 
requisite supplies for my army, I have taken, and am 
continuing to take. East, west, north and south, have 
been applied to with the most pressing solicitation. 
The governor of Georgia, in a letter received from him 



this eTening, informs nte that a sufficiency can be haA 
in hia state; but does not signify that he is about to 
take any measures to procure it My former contractor 
has been superseded: no exertions were spared by 
bim to fulfil his engagements ; yet the inconreniencei 
mider which he laboured where such as to render his 
best exertions unavailing. The contract has been o& 
fered to one who will be aide to execute it : if he ae* 
eepts it, my apprehensions will be greatly dinunished.'* 

On the 28th of October, cdond Dyer, whoy on tfa« 
liarch to the Ten Islands, had been detached from the 
maili body, with two hundred cavalry, to attack LittafulH' 
chee town, on the head of Canoe creek, which empties 
into the Coosa from the west, retdnied, bringing with 
him twenty-nine prisonenst, men, women, und children^ 
Eating destroyed the village* 

The stfQguine esfpectations indulged, on leaving" 
Thompson's creek, that the advance of the East Ten* 
nessee militia would hasten to unite with him, was not 
yet realized The express heretofore directed to gene-* 
ra^ White, had not returned Jackson, cm tiie Slst^ 
deiqpatched another, again urging hun to effect a speedy 
junction, and to bring with him all the bread stuff it 
should be in his power to procure ; feelingly suggest^ 
ing to him, at the same time, the great inconvenience 
and hazard to which he had been already exposed, for 
Ae want of punctuality in himself and his command- 
ing general Owing to that cause, and the late fiulures 
of his contractors, he represented his army as placed, 
at present, in a very precarious situation, and depen* 
dent, in a great mea&ure^ fw support, on the exertions 
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wbich diey might be pleased to make ; but assured 
him, at the same time, that, let circumstances transpire 
as they might, he would still, at every risk, endeavour 
to effect his purpose ; and, at all events, was resolved 
to hasten, with every practicable despatch, to the ac* 
cMAjdishment of the object for which he had set out 
Believingthe co-operation of the EastTennessee troops 
essential to this end, they were again instructed to join 
him widiout delay ; for he could not conceive it to be 
correct policy, that troops from the same state, pursu* 
iug the same object, should constitute separate and dis» 
tinct armies, and act without concert, and independent-- 
ly ai each other. He entertained no doubt but that his 
eider would be promptly obeyed. 

The next evening, a detachment, which had been 
sent out the day before, returned to camp, bringing 
with them, besides some com and beeves, several 
negroes and prisoners of the war party. 

Learning now that a considerable body of th^ 
enmny had posted themselves at Ts^ushatchee^ on 
the south nide of the Coosa, about thirteen miles ^s^ 
taut, general Coffee was detached with nine hundred 
men, (the mounted troc^s having been previously or-^ 
ganized into a brigade, and placed under his cmn^ 
mand) to attack and disperse them. With this force 
he was enabled, through the direction of an Indian 
pilot, to ford the Coosa, at the Fish-dams^ about four 
miles above the Idands; and having encamped bey ond 
it, very eariy the next morning proceeded to the exe* 
cution of his order. Having arrived within a mile and 
m half^ he femied his attachmrat into ^o divisions. 
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and directed them to march so as to encircle the 
town^ by uniting their fronts beyond it The enemy, 
hearing of his approach, began to prepare for action, 
which was announced by the beating of drums, min- 
gled with their savage yells and war whoops. An 
hour after sun-rise, the action was commenced by cap- 
tain Hammonds and lieutenant Patterson's companies 
of spies, who had gone within the circle of alignement, 
for the purpose of drawing the Indians from their 
buildings. No sooner had these companies exhibited 
their front in view of the town, and given a few scat* 
tering shot, than the enemy formed, and made a violent 
charge. Being compelled to give way, the advance 
guards were pursued until they reached the main 
body of the army, which immediately opened a gene- 
ral fire, and charged in their turn. The Indians re- 
treated, firing, until they got around and in their 
buildings, where an obstinate conflict ensued, and 
where those who maintained their ground persislted in 
fighting, as long as they could stand or sit, without 
manifesting fear, or soliciting quarter. Their loss was 
an hundred and eighty-six killed ; among whom were, 
unfortunately, and through accident, a few women and 
children. Eighty-four women and children were taken 
prisoner^ towards whom the utmost humanity was 
shown. Of the Americans, five were killed, and forty- 
one wounded. Two were killed with arrows, which, 
on this occasion, formed a principal part of the arms 
of the Indians ; each one having a bow and quiver, 
which he used after the first fire of his gun, until an 
opportunity occurred for re-loading. 

Having buried his dead, and provided for his wound- 
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ed, general Coffee, late on the evening of the same 
day, united with the main anny, bringing with him 
about forty prisoners. Of the residue, a part were too 
badly wounded to be removed, and were therefore 
left, with a sufficient number to take care of them. 
Those which he brought in, received every comfort 
and assistance their situation demanded, and, for safe- 
ty, were immediately sent into the settlements. 

From the manner in which the enemy fought, the 
killing and wounding others than their warriors was 
not to be avoided. On their retreat to their village, 
after the commencement of the battle, they resorted 
to their block houses, and strong log dwellings, whence 
they kept up resistance, and resolutely maintained the 
fight Thus mingled with tlieir wom^n and children, 
it was impossible they should not be exposed to the 
general danger ; jind thus many were injured, notwith^ 
standing every possible precaution was taken to pre- 
vent it In fact many of the women united with their 
warriors, and contended in the battle with fearless 
bravery. 
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Measures were now taken to establish a permanent 
depot on the north bank of the river, at the Ten Isf 
lands, to be protected by strong picketting and block 
houses ; after which, it was the intention of Jackson 
to proceed along the Coosa to its * jtmctioQ with the 
Tallapoosa, near which it was expected the main force 
pf the enemy was collected. Well knowing that it 
would detach much of the strength of h^s army, to oc- 
cupy, in his advance, the different points necessary to 
the safety of his rear, it was desirable to unite, as soon 
as possible, with the troops from the east of Tern 
nessee ; to effect this, he again, on the 4th, despatched 
an express to general TVhite, who had previously, 
with his command, arrived at Turkey town, a Cheror 
kee village, about twenty five miles above, on the 
same river, urging him to unite with him as soon as 
possible, and again entreating hvn on the subject of 
provisions ;-^to bring with him such as he had on 
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hand^ or could procure ; and, if possible, to form some 
certain arrangement that might insure a supply in 
future. 

Anxious to proceed, and to have his army actively 
and serviceably employed, which he believed would 
be practicable, as soon as a junction could be effected, 
he again^ on the morning of the 7th, renewed his ap- 
:piication to general White, who still remained at Tur^ 
key town. 

As yet no certain intelligence was received of any 
ooUection of the enemy. The army was busily en* 
gaged in fortifying and strengthening the site fixed on 
for a depot, to which the name of Fort Strother had 
been given*. Late^ however, on the evening of the 
7th9 a runner arrived from Tadladega, a fort of the 
friendly Indians, distant about thirty miles below, with 
information, that the enemy had that morning en- 
camped before it in great numbers,* and would certain- 
ly destroy it, unless immediate assistance could be 
afforded. Jackson, confiding in the statement, detei^ 
mined to lose no time in extending the relief which 
was solicited. Understanding that general White, 
agreeably to his order, was on his way to join him, he 
despatched a messenger to meet him^ directing him io 
reach his encampment in the course of the ensuing 
night, and to protect it in his absence. He now gave 
orders for taking up the line of march^ with twelve 
hundred infantry^ and eight hundred cavalry and 
mounted gun men; leaving behind, the sick, the wound- 
ed, and all his baggage^ with a force which was. deenf- 
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ed sufficient for their protection, until the reinforce* 
ment from Turkey town should arrive. 

The frietidly Indians, who had taken refuge in this 
besieged fort, had invdlred themselves in their present 
perilous situation, from a disposition to preserve their 
amicable relations with the United States. To suffer 
them to fall a sacrifice^ from any tardiness of move- 
ment, would have been unpardonable ; and unless re- 
lief were immediately extended, it might arrive too 
late« Acting tinder these impressions, the general 
concluded to move instantly forward to their assistance. 
By twelve o'clock at night, every thing was in readi- 
ness ; and, in an hour afterwards, the army commenced 
crossing the river, about a mUe above the camp— -each 
of the mounted men carrying one of the infantry be- 
hind him. The river, at this place, was six hundred 
yards wide, and it being necessary to send back the 
horses for the remainder of the infantry, several hours 
were consumed before a passage of all the troops 
could be effected. Nevertheless, though greatly fa- 
tigued and deprived of sleep, they continued the march 
with animation, and by evening had arrived within six 
miles of the enemy. In this march, Jackson used the 
utmost precaution to prevent surprise ; marching his 
army, as was his constant custom, in three columns, 
so that, by a speedy manoeuvre, they might be throMrn 
into such a situation as to be capable of resisting an 
attack from any quarter. Having judiciously encamped 
his men on an eligible piece of ground, he sent for- 
ward two of the friendly Indians, and a white man, 
who had, for many years, been detained a captive in 
the nation, and was now acting as interpreter, to recon* 
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fioitre the position of the enemy. About eleven o^clock 
at night they returned with information that the sa- 
vages were posted within a quarter of a mile of the 
fort, and appeared to be in. great force; but that they 
had not been able to approach near enough to ascer- 
tain either their numbers or precise situation. Withhfi 
an hour after this, a runner arrived from Turkey town, 
with a letter from general White, stating, that after 
having taken up the line of march, to unite at Fort 
Strother, he had received orders from general Cocke to 
change his course and proceed to the mouth of Chatau- 
ga creek. It was most distressing intelligence : the sick 
and wounded had been left with no other calculation for 
their safety and defence than that this detachment of 
the army, agreeably to his request, would, by advanc- 
ing upon Fort Strother, serve the double purpose of 
protecting his rear and enable him to advance still 
further into the enemies country. The information 
which was now received, proved that all those salutarj'' 
anticipations were at an end, and that evils of the 
worst kind might be the consequence. Intelligence 
8o disagreeable, and withal so unexpected, filled th^ 
mind of Jackson with apprehension of a serious and 
alarming character ; and dreading lest the enemy, by 
taking a different route, should attack his encampment 
in his absence, he determined to lose no time in bring- 
ing him to battle. Orders were accordingly given to 
the adjutan4>general to prepare the line, and by four 
o'clock in the morning, the army was again in motion. 
The infantry proceeded in three columns ; the cavalry 
in the same order, in the rear, with flankers on each 
wing. The advance, consisting of a company of ar- 
tillerists, with muskets two companies of riflemen, and 
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one of spies, marched about four hupdred yards ii 
front, under the command of colonel Carroll, io- 
spector^general, with orders, after comm^icing the 
action, to fall back on the centre, so as to draw the 
enemy after thenoL At seven o'clock, having arrived 
within a mile of the position they occupied, the 
columns were displayed in order of battle. Two hui^ 
dred and fifty of the cavalry, under lieutenant-colonel 
Dyer, were placed in the rear of the centre, as a corps 
de reserve. The remainder of the mounted troops 
were directed to advance on the right and left, and, 
after encircling the enemy, by uniting the fronts Gi 
their columns, and keeping their rear rested on the 
in&ntry, to face and press towards the centre, so as to 
leave them no possibility of escape. The remaining 
part of the army was ordered to move up by heads of 
companies ; general HalPs brigade occupying the right, 
and general Roberts' the left 

About eight o'clock, the advance having arrived 
within eighty yards of the enemy, who were concealed 
in a thick shrubbery, that covered the margin of a 
small rivulet, received a heavy fire, which they instant- 
ly returned with much spirit, FaUing in with the 
enemy, agreeably to their instructions, they retired to^ 
wards the centre, but not before they had dislodged 
them from their position. The Indians, now scream- 
ing apd yelling hideously, rushed forward in the di- 
rection of general Roberts' brigade, a few companies 
of which, alarmed by their numbers and yells, gave 
way at the first fire. Jackson, tp fill the chasm which 
was thus created, directed the regiment commanded 
by colonel Bradley, to be moved up, which, fronj san)<> 
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unaccountable cause, had failed to advance in a line 
with the others, and now occupied a position in 
rear of the centre : Bradley, however, to whom this 
order was given by one of the staff, omitted to exe- 
cute it in time, alleging, he was determined to remain 
on the eminence which he then possessed, until he 
should be approached and attacked by the enemy. 
Owing to this failure in the volunteer regiment, it be- 
came necessary to dismount the reserve, which, with 
great firmness, met the approach of the enemy, who 
were rapidly moving in this direction. The retreating 
militia, somewhat mortified at seeing their places so 
promptly supplied, rallied, and, recovering their forr 
mer position in the line, aided in checking the advance 
of the savages. The action now became general along 
the line, and in fifteen minutes the Indians were seen 
fleeing in every direction* On the left, they were met 
and repulsed by the mounted riflemen ; but on the 
right, owing to the halt of Bradley's regiment, which 
was intended to occupy the extreme right, — and to 
the circumstance of colonel Allcorn, who commanded 
one of the wings of the cavalry, having taken too large 
a circuit, a considerable space was left between the in^ 
fantry and the cavalry, through which numbers escaped^ 
The fight was maintained with great spirit and effect 
on both sides, as well before as after the retreat com^ 
menced ; nor did the pursuit and slaughter terminate 
until the mountains were reached, at th^ distance of 
three miles, 

Jackson, in his report of this action, bestows high 
eommendation on the officers and soldiers. ^Too 
jaiucb praise,'^ he observes, in the close of it, ^ cannot 
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be bestowed on the advance, led by colonel CarroU^ 
for the spirited manner in which they commenced and 
sustained the attack ; nor upon the rel^erve, command- 
ed by lieutenant-colonel Dyer, for the gallantry with 
which they met and repulsed the enemy. In a word, 
officers of every grade, as well as privates, realized the 
high expectations I had formed of them, and merit the 
gratitude of their country." 

In this battle, the force of the enemy was one thou* 
sand and eighty, of whom two hundred and ninety-nine 
were left dead on the ground ; and it is believed that 
many were killed in the flight, who were not found 
when the estimate was made. Probably few escaped 
unhurt Their loss on this occasion, as stated since 
by themselves, was not less than six hundred : that of 
the Americans was fifteen killed, and eighty wounded, 
several of whom afterwards died. Jackson, after col«- 
lecting his dead and wounded, advanced his army be- 
yond the fort, and encamped for the night The 
Indians, who had been for several days shut up by 
the besiegers, thus fortunately liberated from the most 
dreadful apprehensions, and severest privations, having 
for some time been entirely withoyt water, received 
the army with all the demonstrations of gratitude that 
savages could give. Their manifestations of joy for 
their deliverance, presented an interesting and afiect- 
ing spectacle. Their fears had been already greatly 
excited, for it was the very day when they were to 
have been assaulted, and when every soul within the 
fort must have perished. All the provisions they could 
spare, from their scanty stock, they sold to the general. 
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iifrho, purchasing with his own money, distributed them 
amongst the soldiers, who were almost destitute. 

It was with great regret, that Jackson now found he 
was without the means of availing himself fully of the 
advantages of his victory; but the condition of his 
posts in the rear, and the want of provisions, (having 
left his encampment at Fort Strother with little more 
than one day^s rations,) compelled him to return; thus 
giving the enemy time to recover from the conster- 
nation of their first defeat, and to re-assemble their 
forces. 

The cause which prevented general White from actF* 
ing in obedience to his order, and arriving at the Ten 
Islands at a moment when it was so important, and 
when it was so confidently expected, was as yet un- 
known ; the only certainty upon the subject was, that 
for the present it wholly thwarted his views, and laid 
him under the necessity of returning. This mystery, 
hitherto inexplicable, was sometime after explained^ 
by a view of the order of general Cocke, under which 
White, being a brigadier in his division, chose to act, 
rather than under Jackson's. General Cocke stated 
to him, he had understood Jackson had crossed the 
Coosa, and had an engagement with the Indians. ^ I 
have formed a council of officers here, and proposed 
these questions : — shall we follow him, or cross the 
river, and proceed to the Creek settlements on the 
Tallapoosa? — ^Both were decided unanimously, that 
he should not be followed, but that we should proceed 
in the way proposed." He remarked, that the de- 
cision had met his entire approbation ; and directed 
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White forthwith to unite with him at his eticampmeiit, 
where he should wait, fortifying it strongly for a depot, 
until he should arrive. "If," said he, **we follow 
general Jackson and his army, we must suffer for sup- 
plies ; nor can we expect to gain a victory. Let i» 
then take a direction in which we can share some of 
the dangers and glories of the field. You will employ 
pilots, and advise me which side of the river you wiU 
move up.'* In this, as in every other measure, it 
seemed to be the studied aim of Cocke, to thwart the 
views and arrest the successes of Jackson ; and peihaps 
jealousy, in no inconsiderable degree, was the moving 
spring to his conduct Both were major-generals, 
from the state of Tennessee, sent on the same import* 
ant errand to check an insolent foe, who had practised 
the most cruel and unprovoked outrages. Which of 
them should share the "dangers and glories of the field,'' 
or obtain its laurels, was not so important to the countiy 
\ as by acting in concert and harmony, endeavour to ao 

complish the grand object of terminating the war, and 
restoring tranquillity to the frontiers. National, and 
not individual advancement, was the object in carrying 
an army into the field : and the best and most effectual 
mean of securing this, every officer, acting on liberal 
principles, should have* constantly held in view: the 
interest and repose of the country, not their individual 
advancement, was the end to be attained. 

Having buried his dead with all due honour^ and 
provided litters for the wounded, he reluctantly com- 
menced his return march on the morning succeeding 
the battle. He confidently hoped, from the previous 
assurances of the contractors, that by the time of his 
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return to Fort Strother, sufficient supplies would have 
arriTed there ; but, to his inexpressible uneasiness, he 
found that not a particle had been forwarded since his 
departure, and that what had been left was alreacty 
consumed. Eren his private stwes, brought on at his 
own expense, and upon which he and his staff had 
hitherto wholly subsisted, had been, in his absence, 
distributed am(»gst the sick by the hospital surgeon, 
who had been previously instructed to do so, in the 
event their wants should require it A few dozen 
biscuit which remained on his return, were given to 
hungry applicants, without bekig tasted by himself or 
family, who were probably not less hungry than those 
who were thus relieved A scanty supply of indiffer- 
ent beef taken from the enemy, or purchased of the 
Cherokees, was now the only support afforded. Thus 
left destitute, Jackson, with the utmost cheerfulness 
of temper, repaired to the bullock pen, and of the 
offal there thrown away, provided for himself and stafi^ 
what he was pleased to call, and seemed really to think, 
a very comfortable repast Tripes, however, hastily 
provided in a camp, without bread or seasoning, can 
only be palatable to an appetite very high whetted ; 
yet this constituted for several days, the only diet at 
headquarters, during which time the general seemed 
entirely satisfied with his fare. Neither this, nor the 
liberal donations by which he disfumished himself, to 
relieve the suffering soldier, deserves to be ascribed to 
ostentation or design: the one flowed from benevo- 
lence, the other from necessity, and a desire to place 
before his men an example of patience and suffering, 
which he felt might be necessary, and hoped might be 
serviceable. Of these two imputations, no human 
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being, invested with rank and power, was ever more 
deservedly free* Charity in him is a warm and active 
propensity of the heart, urging him by an instantane- 
ous impulse, to relieve the wants of the distressed 
without regarding, or even thinking of the conse- 
quences. Many of those to whom it was extended, 
had no conception of the source that supplied them, 
and believed the comforts they received were, indeed, 
drawn from stores provided for the hospital depart- 
ment 

On this campdgn, ^ Soldier one morning, with a 
woe-begone countenance, approached the general, stat- 
ing that he was nearly starved^ that he had nothing to 
eat, and could not imagine what he should do. He 
was the more encouraged to complain, from per<^eiving 
that the general, who had seated himself at the rbot of 
a tree, waiting the coming tip of the rear of the army, 
was busily engaged in eating something. The poor 
fellow was impressed with the belief, from what he saw, 
that want only attached to the soldiers, and that the 
officers, particularly the general, were liberally and well 
supplied. He accordingly approached him with great 
confidence of being relieved ; Jackson told him, that 
it had always been a rule with him never to turn awaj 
a hungry man when it was in his power to relieve 
him. I will most cheerfully, said he, ^ide with you 
what I have, and putting his hand to his pocket, drew 
forth a few acorns, from which he had been feasting 
adding it was the best and only fare he had. The 
soldier seemed much surprised, and forthwith circu- 
lated amongst his comrades, that their general was 
actually subsisting upon acorns, and that they ought. 
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lienoe, no more to complain. From this circumstance 
was derived the story heretofore published to thQ 
world, that Jackson, about the period of his greatest 
suffering, and with a view to inspirit them, had invited 
his officers to dine with him, and presented for their 
repast, water and a tray of acorns. 

But while general Jackson remained wholly uur 
moved by his own privations, he was filled with soli* 
citude and concern for his army. His utmost exer- 
tions, unceasingly applied, were insufficient to remove 
the sufferings to which he saw them exposed; and al-^ 
though they were by no means so great as was repre* 
sented, yet were they undoubtedly such aa to be sensi-? 
bly and severely felt Discontents, and a desire to 
return home, arose, and presently spread through the 
camp; and these were still further embittered and 
augmented, by the arts of a few designing officers, 
who, believing that the campaign would now break up, 
hoped to make themselves popular on the return, by 
encouraging and taking part in the complaints of the 
soldiery. It is a singular fact, that those officers who 
pretended, on this occasion, to fed most seni^ibly for 
tiie wants of the army, and who contriv^4 <Qi^9t efiectu-? 
ally to instigate it to revolt, had ^everthem^elve^ been 
without provisions ; and were^ at that very moment, 
enjoying in abundance what would have rdieved thQ 
distresses of many, had it been as generously and 
freely distributed as were their words of advice and 
condolence. 

During this period of scarcity and disc<mtent,^ small 
quantities of supplies were occasionally fotwsucded^by 
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the contractors, but not a sufficiency for present wanl^ 
and still less to remove the apprehensions that were 
entertained for the future. At length, revolt began to 
show itself openly. The officers and soldiers of the 
militia, collecting in their tents and talking over their 
grievances, determined to yield up their patriotism, 
and to abandon the camp. To this measure, there 
were good evidences for believing that several of the 
officers of the old volunteer corps exerted themselves 
clandestinely, and with great industry, to instigate 
them ; looking upon themselves somewhat in the light 
of veterans, from the discipline they had acquired in 
the expedition to the lower country, they were unwil- 
ling to be seen foremost in setting an example of 
mutiny, and wished to make the defection of others a 
pretext for their own. 

Jackson, apprised of their determination to abandon 
him, resolved to oppose it, and at all hazard, to pre- 
vent a departure. In the morning, when they were to 
carry their intentions into execution, he drew up the 
volunteers in front of them, with positive commands 
to prevent their progress, and compel them to return 
to their former position in the camp. The militia 
seeing this, and fearing the consequences of persisting 
in their purpose, at once abandoned it, and ^returned 
to their quarters without further murmuring, extolling 
in the highest terms, the unalterable firmness of tho 
general. 

The next day, however, presented a singular scene. 
The volunteers, who, the day before, had been the in- 
struments for compelling the militia to return to their 
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dxxty^ seeing the destruction of those hopes on which 
they had lately built, in turn began, themselves, to 
mutiny. Their opposition to the departure of the 
militia was but a mere pretence to escape suspicion, 
for they silently wished them success. They now de« 
tennined to move off in a body, believing, from the 
known disaffection in the camp, that the general could 
find no means to prevent it What was their surprise, 
however, when, on attempting to effectuate their re- 
solves, they found the same men whom they h)ad so 
lately opposed, occupying the very position which they 
had done the day previous, for a similar purpose, and 
manifesting a fixed determination to obey the orders 
of their general! All they ventured to do, was to take 
the example through, and like them, move back in 
peace and quietness to their quarters. This was a curi* 
ous change of circumstances, when we consider in how 
short a time it happened ; but the conduct of the militia, 
on this occasion, must be ascribed to the ingenuity and 
management of the general, and to the gratification 
they felt, in being able to defeat the views of those 
who had so lately thwarted their own. To this may 
be also added, the consciousness all must have enter* 
tained, that the privations of which they complained, 
were &r less grievous than they had represented them; 
by no means sufficient to justify revolt, and not greater 
than patriots might be expected to bear without a 
murmur, when objects of such high consideration were 
before them. But anxious to return to their families 
and kindred, — ^wearied of their difficulties and suffer- 
ings, and desirous to recount the brilliant exploits of 
^eir first battle, they seized with eagerness every 
pretext for exoneration, and listened with too much 
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docility to the representations of those^ who were in* 
fluenced by less hcmourable feelings. Having many 
domestic considerations to attend to — ^the first ebi]lli<» 
tion of resentment being cooled, and the first impulse 
of curiosity gratified, there were no motives to retain 
them in the field, but a remaining sense of honour, and 
a fear of disgrace and punishment, should they aban- 
don their post without a cause. But although these 
motives were sufficient for the present, those who 
were governed by them did not cease to wish, that a 
more plausible apology might offer for dispensing wiiJi 
their operation. The militia continued to show a much 
more obedient and patriotic disposition than the vo- 
lunteers; who, having adopted a course which they dis- 
covered must finally involve them in dishonour, if it 
should fail, were exceedingly anxious for its success, 
and that it might have the appearance of being found- 
ed on justice. On this subject, the pretensions of the 
cavalry were certainly much better established; as 
they were entirely without forage, and without the 
prospect of speedily obtaining any. They petitioned 
therefore to be permitted to return into the settled 
parts of the country, pledging themselves, by their 
platoon and field officers, that if sufficient time were 
allowed to recruit the exhausted state of their horses^ 
and to procure their winter clothing, they would re- 
turn to the performance of their duty whenever caUed 
on. The general, unable, from many causes, to prose- 
cute the campaign, and confiding in the assurance 
given, granted the prayer of their petition, and they 
immediately set out on their return. 

About this time general Jackson's prospect of being 
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Me to maintain the conquests he had made, began to 
be cheered by letters just received from the contrac* 
tors and principal wagon-master, stating, that sufficient 
supplies for the army were then on the road, and 
would shortly arrive : but discontents to an alarming 
degree still prevaUed in his camp. To allay them, if 
possible, he hastened to lay before the division the in- 
fonnation and letters he had received, and, at the same 
time, invited the field and platoon officers to his quar- 
ters, to consult on the measures proper to be pursued. 
Having assembled them, and well knowing that the 
flame of discontent, which had so lately shown itself, 
was only for the present smothered, and might yet 
burst forth in serious injury, he addressed them in an 
animated speech, in which he extolled their patriotism 
and achievements; lamented the privations to which 
they had been exposed, and endeavoured to reanimate 
them by the prospect of speedy relief, which he ex* 
pected with confidence on the following day. He 
fipoke of the immense importance of the conquests 
they had already made, and of the dreadful conse- 
quences that must result, should they be now aban- 
doned. ^ What," continued he, ^^ is the present situa- 
tion of our camp ? a number of our fellow soldiers are 
wounded, and unable to help themselves. Shall it be 
said that we are so lost to humanity as to leave them 
in this condition ? Can any one, under these circum- 
stances, and under these prospects, consent to an 
abandonment of the camp ; of all that we have acquired 
in the midst of so ' many difficulties, privations, and 
dangers ; of what it will cost us so much to regain ; 
of what we never can regain, — our brave wounded 
companions, who will be murdered by our unthinking, 
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unfeeling inhumanity ? Surely there can be none such ! 
No, we will take with us, when we go, our wounded 
and sick* They must not-*shall not perish by our 
cold blooded indifference. But why should you de- 
spond ? I do not, and yet your wants are not greater 
than mine. To be sure we do not live sumptuously: 
but no one has died of hunger, or is likely to die ; and 
then how animating are our prospects ! Large supplies 
are at Deposit, and already are oflScers despatched to 
hasten them on. Wagons are on the way : a large 
number of beeves are in the neighbourhood ; and de* 
tachments are out to bring them in. — ^All these re- 
sources surely cannot fail. I have no wish to starve 
you — none to deceive you. Stay contentedly ; and if 
suppUes do not arrive in two days, we wiU aU march 
back together, and throw the blame of our failure 
where it should properly lie ; until then we certainly 
have the means of subsisting; and if we are compelled 
to bear privations, let us remember that they are borne 
for our country, and are not greater than many — ^per- 
haps most armies have been compelled to endure. I 
have called you together to tell you my feelings and 
my wishes ; this evening think on them seriously ; and 
let me know yours in the morning.'' 

Having retired to their tents, and deliberated on the 
measures most proper to be adopted in this emer* 
gency, the officers of the volunteer brigade came to 
the conclusion, that ^ nothing short of marching the 
army immediately back to the Settlements could pre- 
vent those difficulties and that disgrace which must 
attend a forcible desertion of the camp by his soldiers.^' 
The officers of the militia determined differently, and 
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Kfported a willuigness to maintain the post a few daya 
longer^ that it might be ascertained whether or not a 
sufficiency of provisions could really be had. ^ If it 
ean^ let us proceed with the campaign — ^if not, let us 
be marched back to where it can be procured." The 
general, wfio .greatly preferred the latter opinion, 
aevertheless, to allay excitement, was disposed to 
gratify those who appeared unwilling to submit to fur- 
tiier hardships ; and with this view ordered general 
Hall to march his brigade to Fort Deposit, and aftw 
satisfying their wants, to return and act as an esc(Mt 
to the provisions. The second regiment, however, 
mwiUing to be outdone by, the militia, consented to 
remain ; and the first proceeded alone. On this oc- 
casion he could not forbear to remark, that men for 
whom he had ever cherished so warm an affection, and 
for whom he would at all times have made any sacri- 
fice, desiring to abandon him at a moment when their 
l^resence was so particularly necessary, filled him with 
emotions which die strongest language was too feeble 
to ezpreas. ^ I was prepared,^' he continued, ^ to en- 
dure every evil but disgrace; and this, as I never can 
submit to mysell^ I can give no encouragement to in 
others." 

Two days had elapsed since the departure of the 
volunteers, and suppUes had not arrived. The militia, 
with great earnestness, now demanded a performance 
of the pledge that had been given — ^that they should 
be marched back to the settlements. Jackson, on giv- 
ing them an assurance that they should return, if relief 
did not reach them in two days, had indulged a con- 
fidence that it would certainly arrive by Uiat time ; 
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and now, from the information he had received, felt 
more than ever certain that it could not be far distant 
Having, however, pledged himself, he could use no 
arguments or entreaties to detain them any longer, 
and immediately took measures for complying with 
their wishes, and the promise he had minde them. This 
was, to him, a moment of the deepest dejection. He 
foresaw how difficult it would be, ever to accomplish 
the object upon which his heart was so devoutly fixed, 
should he lose the men who were now with him ; ot 
even to regain the conquests he had made, if his pre- 
sent posts should fall into the hands of the enemy. 
WhDe thus pondering on» the gloomy prospect, he lift- 
ed up his hands and exclaimed, with a look and man- 
ner which showed how much he felt — ^ If only two 
men will remain with me, I will never abandon this 
post'^ Captain Gordon, of the spies, facetiously re- 
plied, ^ you have one, general, let us look if we canH 
find another,^' and immediately, with a zeal suited to 
the occasion, undertook, with some of the generd 
staff, to raise volunteers; and in a little while succ^eed- 
ed in procuring one hundred and nine, who declared 
a determination to remain and protect the post The 
general greatly rejoiced that he would not be compell- 
ed to an entire abandonment of his position, now set 
out towards Deposit, with the remainder of the army, 
who were given distinctly to understand, that on meeir 
ing supplies they were to return and prosecute the 
campaign. This was an event, which, as it had been 
expected and foretold, soon took place : they had not 
proceeded more than ten or twelve miles, when they 
met a himdred and fifty beeves; but a sight which gave 
to Jackscm so much satisfaction, was to them the most 
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disagreeaUe and unwelcome. Their faces being now 
turned towards home, no spectacle could be more hate* 
M than one which was to change their destination. 
They were halted, and having satisfied their hungiy 
i^petites, the troops, with the exception of such as 
were necessary to proceed with the sick and wounded, 
were ordered to return to the encampment — ^he him- 
self intending to see the contractors, and establish 
more effectual arrangements for the future. So great 
was their aversion ;to returning, that they preferred a 
vidation of their duty and their pledged honour. Low 
mormurings ran along the lines, and presently broke 
out into open mutiny. In spite of the order they had 
received, they began to revolt, and one company was 
abeady moving off, in a direction towards home. They 
had proceeded some distance, before information of 
their departure was had by Jackson. Irritated at their 
conduct, in attempting to violate the promise they had 
given, and knowing that the success of future opera- 
tions depended on the result, the general pursued, un- 
tfl he came near a part of his stafi^ and a few soldiers, 
who, with General Coffee, had halted about a quarter 
of a mile ahead. He ordered them to form immediate- 
ly across the road, and to fire on the mutineers if they 
attempted to proceed. Snatching up their arms, these 
faithful adherents presented a front Which threw the 
deserters into affright, and caused them to retreat pre- 
cipitately to the main body. Here, it was hoped, the 
matter would end, and that no further opposition would 
be ntade to returning. This expectation was not real- 
ized ; a mutinous temper began presently to display 
itself throughout the whole brigade. Jackson having 
left his aid-de-camp, major Reid, engaged in making 
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up some despatches, had gone out alone amongst his 
troops, who were at some distance ; on his airival, he 
found a much more extensive mutiny than that which 
had just been quelled Almost the whole brigade had put 
itself into an attitude for moving forcibly off. A crisis 
had arrived; and feeling its importance, he determined 
to take no middle ground, but to triumph or perish. He 
was stiU without the use of his left arm ; but, seizing 
a musket, and resting it on the neck of his horse, he 
threw himself in front of the column, and threat- 
ened to shoot the first man who should attempt to ad* 
vance. In this siti^ation he was found by major Reid 
and general Coffee, who, fearing from the length of his 
absence, that some disturbance had arisen, hastened 
where he wa8, and placing themselves by his side, 
awaited the result in anxious expectation. For many 
minutes the column preserved a sullen, yet hesitating 
attitude, fearing to proceed in their purpose, and difr* 
liking to abandon it In the mean time, those who 
remained faithful to their duty, amounting to about 
two companies, were collected and formed at a short 
distance in advance of the troops, and in rear of the 
general, with positive directions to imitate his exam* 
pie in firing, if they attempted to proceed At length, 
finding no one bold enough to advance, and overtaken 
by those fears which in the hour of peril always beset 
persons engaged in what they know to be a bad cause, 
they abandoned their purpose, and turning quietly 
round, agreed to return to their posts. It is very cer- 
tain, that, but for the firmness of the general, at this 
critical moment, the campaign would have been broi 
)c^n up, and most probably not commenced again* 
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j^ordj after the battle of Talladega, the Hillabee 
tribes, who had been the principal sufferers on that 
occasion, applied to general Jackson for peace ; declar- 
ing their willingness to receive it on such terms as he 
might be pleased to dictate. His decision had been 
already returned, stating to them that his government 
had taken up arms» to bring to a proper sense of duty, 
a people to whom she had ever shown the utmost 
kmdness, and who, nevertheless, had committed against 
her citizens the most unprovoked depredations ; and 
that she would lay them down only when certain that 
this object was attained.* " Upon those," continued 
he, ^ who are disposed to become friendly, I neither 
wish nor intend to make war ; but they must afford 
evidences of the sincerity of their professions ; the pri- 
sonei^ and property they have taken from us, and the 
friendly Creeks, must be restored ; the instigators of 
the war, and the murderers of our citizens, ihust be 
surrendered ; the latter must and will be made to feel 

^ This comnranicatioii did not arrive in time : — general White, 
who had been detached for that purpose, having, the morning on 
which it was written, attacked and destroyed their town, killed siztj, 
and made two hundred and fifty-six prisoners. The event was un- 
fortunate ; and in it may perhaps he found the reason why these 
^vages, in their after hatties, fought with the desperation they did, 
<Minately refusing to ask for quarter. They helieved themselves 
attacked by Jackson's army ; they knew they had asked peace upon 
Ui own terms. When, therefore, under these circumstances, they 
saw themselves thus assailed, they no longer considered that any 
pacific disposition they might manifest would afford them protection 
fe>m danger; and looked upon It as a war of extermination. In their 
battles, aAerwards, there is no instance of their asking for quarter, or 
even manifesting a disposition to receive it 
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the force of our resentment Long shall they remem- 
ber Fort Mimms in bitterness and tears.'* 

Having stated to general Cocke, whose divinon was 
acting in this section of the nation, the proposittons 
that had been made by the HiUabee clans, with the 
answer he had returned, and urged him to detaeh 
to Fort Strother six hundred of his men, to aid in the 
defence of that place, during his absence, and in the 
operations he intended to resume on his return, he 
proceeded to Deposit and Ditto's landing, where the 
most effectual means in his power were taken with the 
contractors, for obtaining regular supplies in future. 
They were required to furnish, immediately, thirty 
days' rations at Fort Strother, forty at Talladega, and 
as many at the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa; 
two hundred pack horses and forty wagons were put 
in requisition to facilitate their transportation. Un- 
derstanding, now, that the whole detachment from 
Tennessee, had, by the president, been received into 
the service of the United States, he persuaded him- 
self that the difficulties he had heretofore encounter- 
ed, would not recur, and that the want of supplies 
would not again be a cause of impeding his operati(ms. 
He now looked forward with sanguine expectations, 
to the speedy accomplishment of the objects of the 
expedition. 

The volunteers, who were at Deposit, began to 
manifest the same unwillingness to return to their duty 
that the militia had done, and were about to break out 
into the same spirit of mutiny and revolt ; but were 
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festrained by an aiiimated address of the general, whO| 
having assembled them together, painted, in the most 
glowing colours, all the consequences that were to be 
apprehended, if, from any defalcation of theirs, the 
campaign should be abandoned, or ineffectually prose- 
euted. By this mean, he succeeded once more in re- 
itoring quietness to his troops. 

He now set out on his return to Fort Stroiher, and 
was delighted to find, by the progress of the works, the 
industry that had been used in his absence. But the 
satisfaction he felt, and the hopes he began to cherish, 
were of short continuance. Although he had succeed- 
ed in stilling the tumult of the vcdunteers, and in pre- 
vailing on them to return to their posts, it was soon 
discorered he had not eradicated their deep-rooted 
aversion to a further prosecution of the war. Nothing 
is more difficult than to re-animate men who have once 
lost their spirits, or inspire with new ardour those in 
whom it has lately become extinct Even where the 
evils, which produced the change, are removed, apolo- 
pes will be sought, and pretexts seized, fw justifying 
and preserving the present tone of mind The volun- 
teers who had so lately clamoured about bread, now, 
when they were no longer hungry, began to clamour, 
with equal earnestness, about their term of service. 
Having lately made an effort to forsake the drudgery 
of the field, and failed, they were disposed to avail 
themselves of any pretexts, seemingly plausible, to 
obtain success. They insisted that the period, for 
which they had undertaken to act, would end on the 
10th of December, that being the termination of a 
year from the day they had first entered into service ; 
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and althou^ they had been a greater part of the time 
disengaged, and unemployed, that recess was never* 
theless to be taken into the computation. Jackson re- 
plied, that the law of congress, under which they had 
been tendered and accepted, requiring one year's ser- 
vice out of two, could contemplate nothing less than an 
actual service of three hundred and sixty-five days; 
and, until that were performed, he could not, unless 
specially authorized, undertake to discharge them. 
But as this was a question not likely to be settled by 
argument, and as the consequences were easily to be 
foreseen, if they should persist in their demands, the 
general began to think of providing other means for a 
continuance of the campaign, that, even in the worst 
extreme, he might not be unprepared to act Ordering 
general Roberts to return, and fill up the deficiencies in 
his brigade, he now despatched colonel Carroll and ma* 
jor Searcy, one of his aids-de-camp, into Tennessee, 
to raise volunteers, a* six months, or during the cam? 
paign ; writing, at the same time, to many respectable 
characters, he exhorted them to contribute all their 
assistance to the accomplishment of this object To a 
letter, just received from the reverend Gideon Black- 
bum, assuring him that volunteers from Tennessee 
would eagerly hasten to his relief, if they knew their 
services were wanted, he replied, " Reverend Sir, — 
Your letter has been just received : I thank you for it; 
I thank you most sincerely* It arrived at a moment 
when my spirits needed such a support 

" I left Tennessee with an army, brave, I believe, 
as any general ever commanded. I have seen them in 
battle and my opinion of their bravery is not changed. 
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But their fortitude — on this too I relied — ^has been too 
severely tested Perhaps I was wrong, in believing 
that nothing but death could conquer the spirits of 
brave men. I am sure I was ; for my men, I know, 
are brave ; yet privations have rendered them discon- 
tented : — ^that is enough. The expedition must never- 
theless be prosecuted to a successful termination. 
New volunteers must be raised, to conclude what has 
been so auspiciously begun by the old ones. Gladly 
would I save these men from themselves, and insure 
them a harvest which they have sown ; but if they 
will abandon it to others, it must be so. 

^ You are good enough to say, if I need your assist- 
ance, it will be cheerfully afforded : I do need it great* 
ly. The influence you possess over the minds of men 
is great and well-founded, and can never be better ap- 
plied than in summoning volunteers to the defence of 
their country, their liberty, and their religion. While 
we fight the savage, who makes war only because he 
delights in blood, and who has gotten his booty, when 
he has scalped his victim, we are, throu^ him, con- 
tending against an enemy of more inveterate character, 
and deeper design — ^who would demolish a &bric ce-r 
mented by the blood of our fathers, and endeared to us 
by all the' happiness we enjoy. So far as my exertions 
can contribute, the purposes, both of the savage and 
his instigator, shall be defeated ; and so far as yours 
can, I hope — ^I know, they will be employed. I have 
said enough. — ^I want men, and want them immediate-; 
Jy." 

Axudous to prosecute the campaign as soon as posn 

h 
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giUe> that bjr efnplojing his troops actively, he might 
dispel from their minds those discontents so frequent* 
ly manifested, he wrote to general Cocke, desiring and 
urging him to miite with him, immediately, at the Teil 
Islands, with fifteen hundred men. He assured him 
that the mounted men, who had returned to the settle* 
ments for subsistence, and to recruit theit horses, 
would arrive by the 12th of the month. He wished 
to commence his operations directly, ^ knowing they 
would be prepared for it, and well knowing they would 
require it^ ^ I am astonished," he continued, ^ to 
hear that your supplies continue deficient In the 
name of God, what ard the contractors doing and about 
what are they engaged ? Every letter I receive from 
governor Blount, assures me I am to receive plentifid 
supplies from them, and seems to take for granted, 
notwithstanding all I have said to the contrary^ that 
they have been hitherto regulariy furnished. Con^ 
aidering the generous loan the State has made for this 
purpose, and the facility of procuring bread stufis in 
East Tennessee, and of transporting them by water to 
Fort Deposit, it is to ine wholly unaccountable that 
not a pound has ever arrived at that place. This evil 
must continue no longer — it must be remedied. I ex^ 
pect, therefore, and through you mjist require, that 
in twenty day^ they furnish at Deposit every necessa- 
ry supply."** 

♦ Indcipenclent of an adyaotageous contract made with the goyem- 
menl, the slate of Tennessee bad extended to this contractor a liberal 
loan, that immediate supplies might be forwarded. Unfortunately, 
however, and it is a misfortune that will always continiie so long a» 
the present mode of supplying our armies is persisted io, the con- 
tract wv disregarded i nor did complaints oq the sul^ct cease, eren 
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Whilst these measures were taking, the rolunteers, 
tiirough several of their officers, were pressing on the 
consideration of the general, the expiration of their 
term of service, and claiming to be discharged on the 
10th of the mcmtL From the colonel who command- 
ed the second regiment, he received a letter, dated the 
4th, in which was attempted to be detailed their whole 
ground of complaint He began by stating, that paih- 
fid as it was, he, nevertheless, felt himself bound to 
disclose an important and unpleasant truth ; that, on 
tiie 10th, the service would be deprived of the regir 

to tbe close of the war. Great as was the evil, no adequate remedy 
was at hand : nor was it confined to any particular section ; but in all 
directions, where our armies moved, were complaints heard, and 
their operations firustrated through the misconduct of contractors. 
An advancing army, already having within its reach decided advan* 
tages, is made to halt, and to retrograde, or starve. The remedy is 
to sue die contractor ; and, after twelve or eighteen months of law, 
a jury decides how &r he has or has not broken lus covenant In 
the mean time, the government has lost the most decided advan- 
tages — advantages which, had they been secured, might have saved 
of treasure, and hundreds of lives. 



Contractors are a class pf men never to be influenced by any thing 
of patriotic motive. An accurate attention to their interest, and a 
ndnute calculation of dollars and cents are the amount of their good 
feelii^S md whether an army shall suffer or press forward success- 
fully are unimportant considerations : with them profit and the ac- 
cumulation of wealth is the only concern ; and whether the army 
they have contracted to feed, fares sumptuously or starves — whether 
the service be aided or injured, are but secondary considerations 
with those who seek afler wealth, and who are first for themselves. 
If the government will have contractors, they should be appended to 
the army, and made subject to martial rule, and martial law ; for, 
nntil then, they will be wholly inefficacious. They might he ruled 
through their fears— certainly not through any feelings of patriotiso) : 
the attempt has been too often ^msuccessfully assayed. 
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ment he conimaiided He seemed to deplore, With 
great sensibility^ the scene that would be exhibited on 
that day, should opposition be made to their departure; 
and still more sensibly, the consequences that would 
result from a disorderly abandonment of the camp. He 
stated they had all considered themselves finally dis- 
chained on the 20th of April, and never knew to the 
contrary, until they saw his order of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, requiring them to rendezvous at Fayetteville, 
on the 4th of October ; for the first time, they then 
learned that they owed further services, their dis* 
chaige to the contrary notwithstanding. ^ Thus situ- 
ated, there was considerable opposition to the order ; 
on which the officers generally, as I am advised, and I 
know myself in particular, gave it as an unequivocal 
opinion, that their term of service would terminate on 
the 10th of December. 

^ They therefore look to their general, who holds 
their confidence, for an honourable discharge on that 
day ; and that, in every respect, he will see that jus- 
tice be done them. They regret that their peculiar 
situations and circumstances require them to leave 
their general at a time when their services are impor- 
tant to the common cause. 

** It would be desirable,'' he continued, ** that those 
tnen who have served with honour, should be honour- 
ably discharged, and that they should return to their 
families and friends without even the semblance of 
disgrace; with their general they leave it to place 
them in that situation. They have received him as an 
affectionate father, whilst they have honoured, revered, 
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jind obeyed him ; but, having devoted a considerable 
portion of their time to the service of their countiy, by 
which their domestic concerns are greatly deranged, 
they wish to return and attend to their own affairs.'' 



Although this communication announced the deter- 
mination of only a part of the volunteer brigade, he 
had already abundant evidence that the defection was 
but too general. The difficulties which the general 
had heretofore been compelled to encounter, from the 
discontents of his troops, might well induce him to re- 
gret that a spirit of insubordination should again threat- 
en to appear in his camp. That he might, if possibH^ 
prevent it, he hastened to lay before them the error 
and impropriety of their views, and the consequences 
involved, should they persist in their purpose. 

^ I know not,'' he observed, ^ what scenes will be 
exhibited on the 10th instant, nor what consequences 
are to flow from them here or elsewhere ; but as I shall 
have the consciousness that they are not imputable to 
any misconduct of mine, I trust I shall have the firm- 
ness not to shrink from a discharge of my duty. 

' It will be well, however, for those who intend to 
become actors in those scenes, and who are about to 
hazard so much on the correctness of their opinions, 
to examine beforehand, with great caution and delibe- 
ration, the grounds on which their pretensions rest 
Are they founded on any false assurances of mine, or 
upon any deception that has been practised towards 
them ? Was not the act of congress, under which they 
are engaged, directed, by my general order, to be read 
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and expounded to them before they enrolled theoi- 
«elyeB ? That order will testify, and so will the reed- 
lection of every general officer of my division. It is 
not pretended, that those who now claim to bediish 
charged, were not legally and fairly enrolled wider the 
act of congress of the 6th of February, 1§12. Have 
they performed the service required of them by that 
act, and which they then solemnly undertook to pe^ 
form ? That required one year's service out of two, 
to be computed from the day of rendezvous, unless 
they should be sooner discharged Has one year's 
service been performed? This cannot be serioudy 
^plretended. Have they then been discharged ? It is 
mid they have, and by me. To account for so extra- 
ordinary a belief, it may be necessary to take a review 
of past circumstances. 

^ More than twelve months have elapsed since we 
were called upon to avenge the injured rights of our 
country. . We obeyed the call ! In the midst of hard- 
ships, which none but those to whom liberty is dear 
could have borne without a murmur, we descended 
the Mississippi. It was believed our services were 
wanted in the prosecution of the just war in which 
our countiy was engaged, and we were prepared to 
lender them. But, though we were disappointed in 
our expectations, we established for Tennessee a name 
which will long do her honour. At length, we receiv- 
ed a letter from the secretary of war directing ourihs^ 
mission. You well recdilect the circumstances of 
wretchedness in which this order was calculated to 
place us. By it, we were deprived of every article <rf 
public property ; no provision was made tw the pay^ 
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ttent of our troops, or their subsistence on their return 
march ; whilst many of our sick, unable to help them- 
selves, must have perished. Against the opinion of 
many, I marched them back to their homes before I 
dismissed them. Your regiment, at its own request, 
was dismissed at Columbia. This was accompanied 
with a certificate to each man, expressing the acts un* 
der which he had been enrolled, and the length of the 
toor he had performed This it is which is now at- 
tempted to be construed ^ a final discharge i^ but 
surely it cannot be foif;otten by any officer or soldier, 
how sacreifly they pledged themselves, before they 
were dismissed, or received that certificate, cheerfully 
to obey the voice of their country, if it should re*sum- 
mon them into service ; neither can it be foi^otten, I 
dare hope, for what purpose that certificate was given ; 
it was to secure, if possiUe, to those brave men, who 
had shown such readiness to serve their country, ce»* 
tain extra emoluments, specified in the seventh section 
of the act under which they had engaged, in the event 
Ikey were not recalled into service for the residue of 
their tenn* 

^ Is it true, then, that my solidtude for the interest 
of the volunteers, is to be made by them a pretext for 
disgracing a name which they hare rendered illustri* 
ous ? Is a certificate, designed solely for their b^iefit, 
to become the rallying word for mutiny ?-Hitrange per^ 
version of feding and of reasoning! Hare I really any 
power to discharge men whose term of service has not 
expired ? If I were weak or wicked enough to at* 
tempt the exercise of such a power, does any one be^ 
lieve, the soldier would be thereby exonerated from the 
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obligatioii he has voluntarily taken upon himself to his 
government ? I should become a traitor to the impo^ 
tant concern which has been entrusted to my manage- 
ment, while the soldier, who had been deceived bj a 
fiadse hope of liberation, would be still liable to redeem 
his pledge ; — ^I should disgrace myself, without bene- 
fitting you. 

"I can only deplore the situation of those officers 
who have undertaken to persuade their men that their 
term of service will expire on the 10th. In giving their 
opinions to this effect, they have acted indiscreetly, and 
without sufficient authority. It would be the most 
pleasing act of my life, to restore them with honour to 
their families. Nothing would pain me more than that 
any other sentiments should be felt towards them, than 
those of gratitude and esteem. On all occasions, it has 
been my highest happiness to promote their interest, 
and even to gratify their wishes, where, with propriety, 
it could be done. When in the lower country, believ- 
ing that, in the order for their dismissal, they had been 
improperly treated, I even solicited the government to 
discharge them, finally, from the obligations into which 
they had entered. You know the answer of the secre- 
tary of war ; — ^that neither he nor the president, as he 
believed, had the power to discharge them. How, 
then, can it be required of me to do so ? 

^ The moment it is signified to me by any cmnpetent 
authority, even by the governor of Tennessee, to whom 
I have written on the subject, or by general Pinckney, 
who is now appointed to the command, that the volun- 
teers may be exonerated from further service, that 
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moment I wfll pronounce it, with the greatest satisfac* 

tioit I have only the power of pronouncing a disir 

chaise,— not of giving it, in any case ; — a distinction 

which I would wish should be borne in mind Al* 

leady have I sent to raise volunteers, on my own re« 

^nsibility, to complete a campaign which has been 

io happily begun, and thus far, so fortunately prose- 

cuted. The moment they arrive, and I am assured, 

that, fired by our exploits, they will hasten in crowds, 

w the first intimation that we need their services, they 

will be substituted in the place of those who are di»* 

contented here ; the latter will then be permitted to re> 

turn to their homes, with all the honour which, under 

such circumstances, they can carry along with them. 

But I still cherish the hope, that their dissatisfaction 

and complaints have been greatly exaggerated. I cai»* 

not, must not believe, that the ^ Volunteers of Te» 

nessee,'' a name ever dear to fame, will disgrace them^ 

selves, and a country which they have honoured, by 

abandoning her standard, as mutineers and deserters ; 

but should I be disappointed, and compelled to resign 

this pleasing hope, one thing I will not resign — ^my 

duty. Mutiny and sedition, so long as I possess the 

power of quelling them, shall be put down ; and even 

when left destitute of this, I will still be found, in the 

last extremity, endeavouring to discharge the duty I 

owe my country and myself.'* 



To the platoon ofCicers, who addressed him on the 
same subject, he replied with nearly the same spirited 
feeling ; but discontent was too deeply fastened, and 
by designing men had been too artfully fomented, to 
be renv^ed by any thing like argument or entreaty. 

M 
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At length, on the evening of the 9th, genera] HadI ha» 
tened to the tent of Jackson with information that hii 
whole brigade was in a state of mutiny, and makiiig 
preparations to move forcibly off. This was a measure 
which every consideration of policy, duty, and honour, 
required Jackson to oppose ; and to this purpose he 
instantly applied all the means he possessed. He im« 
mediately issued the following general order : 

^ The commanding general being informed that aji 
actual mutLoy exists in his camp, all officers and sol- 
diers are commanded to put it down. 

^ The officers and soldiers of the first brigade will, 
without delay, parade on the west side of the fort, and 
await further orders.^' The artfllery company, witk 
two small field pieces, being posted in the front and 
rear, and the militia, under the command of colond 
Wynne, on the eminences, in advance, were ordered te 
prevent any forcible departure of the volunteers. 

The genei^ rode along^ the line, which had been 
previously formed agreeably to his orders, and address- 
ed them^ by companies, in a strain of impassioned elo- 
ijuence. He feelingly expatiated on their former good 
conduct^ and the esteem and applause it had secured 
them ; and pointed to the disgracer which diey must 
heap upon themselves, their families, and country, by 
persisting, even if they could succeed, in their present 
mutiny. He told them however, they should not sui> 
ceed but by passing over his body ; that even in oppos- 
ing their mutinous spirit, he should perish honourably 
— by perishing at his post, and in the discharge of bis 
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dtttjr. ^ Reinforcements^ — ^he continued, ^^ are prepar* 
ing to hasten to my assistance : it cannot be long before 
they will arrive. I am, too, in daily expectation of re* 
ceiving information whether you may be discharged 
mr not — until then, you must not, and shall not retire^ 
I have done with entreaty, — ^it has been used long 
enough. — ^I will attempt it no more. You must now de* 
termine whether you will go or peaceably remain: if 
you still persist in your determination to move forcibly 
off, the point between us shall soon be decided.'^ At 
first they hesitated; — ^he demanded an explicit and 
positive answer. They still hesitated, and he com- 
manded the artillerist to prepare the match ; he him* 
idf remaining in front of the volunteers, and within 
the line of fire, which he intended soon to order. 
Alarmed at his apparent determination, and dreading 
the consequences involved in such a contest ; ^ Let us 
return,^' was presently lisped along the line, and soon 
after determined upon. The officers now came for- 
ward and pledged themselves for their men, who 
either nodded assent, or openly expressed a willingness 
to retire to their quarters, and remain without further 
tumult, until information were had, or the expected 
aid should arrive. Thus passed away a moment of the 
greatest peril, and pregnant with important conse* 
quences* 

Calculating philosophers may maintain the opinion, 
that conduct like that pursued on this occasion, de- 
serves no other name than rashness : it certainly was 
determined, and proved in the end decisive* At such 
a moment, hesitation must have been succeeded by a 
defeat of purpose, and m entire abandonment by his 
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troops. To hare been forsaken in such a manner, and 
under such circumstances, no expectation could have 
been entertained of drawing to the service, in any 
short time, additional troops. The consequence must 
have been, that the enemy, not subdued, but cmly ex* 
asperated, mighty unmolested, have assailed our unpro- 
tected frontiers, and drenched them in the blood of 
our defenceless citizens. These anticipations were 
alarming, and only to be prevented by some effort, 
bold and daring, as the one attempted. It was hazard* 
ous, yet it succeeded. 

• Although the immediate execution of their purpose 
was thus for the present prevented, it was presently 
ascertained not to be wholly abandoned, and that no- 
thing could be expected from their future fidelity and 
services* Jackson, therefore, determined to rid him- 
self, as soon as possible, of men whose presence an« 
swered no other end than to keep alive discontents in 
his camp. He accordingly prepared an order to gene- 
ral Hall, to march his brigade to Nashville, and to dis« 
pose of them as he should be directed by the governor 
of Tennessee. Previous to promulgating this, he re« 
solved to make one further effort to retain them, and 
to make a last appeal to their honour and patriotism. 
For this purpose, having assembled them before the 
fort, on the 13th, he directed his aid-de-camp to read 
the following address : 

• 

** On the 10th of December, 1812, you assembled 
at the call of your country. Your professions of pai- 
triotism, and ability to endure fatigue, were at once 
tested by the inclemency of the weather. Breaking 
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your way through sheets of ice^ you descended the 
Mississippi, and reached the point at which you wer4 
ordered to be halted and dismissecL All this you bore 
idthout murmuring. Finding that your services were 
not needed, the means for marching you back were 
procured; every difficulty was surmounted, and, as 
soon as the point from which you embarked was ije- 
gained, the order for your dismissal was carried into 
effect The promptness with which you assembled, 
the regularity of your conduct, your attention to your 
duties, the determination manifested, on every qcca- 
sion, to carry into effect the wishes and will of your 
government, placed you on elevated ground. You not 
only distinguished yourselves, but gave to your state a 
distinguished rank with her sisters ; and led your go- 
vernment to believe, that the honour of the nation 
would never be tarnished when entrusted to the holy 
keeping of the ^ Volunteers of Tennessee.*' 

^ In the progress of a war, which the implacable and 
eternal enemy of our independence induced to be waged, 
we found that, without cause on our part, a portion of 
the Creek nation was added to the number of our foes. 
To put it down, the first glance of the administration 
fell on you ; and you were again summoned to the field 
of h(moun In full possession of your former feelings, 
that summons was cheerfully obeyed. Before your 
enemy thought you in motion, you were at Tallushat- 
ehee and Talladega. The thimder of your arms was 
a signal to them that the slaughter of your country- 
men was about to be avenged. You fought, you con- 
quered ! barely enough of the foe escaped to recount 
to their savage associates your (]eeds of valour. You 
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returned to this place loaded with laurels and the ap^ 
pauses of your country* 

^ Can it be, that these brave men are about to be^ 
come the tamishers of their own reputation ! — ^the d^ 
stroyers of a name which does them so much honour? 
I Yes, it is a truth too well disclosed, that cheerfulness 

has been exchanged for complaints : — ^murmurings and 
discontents alone prevail. Men who. a little while since 
were offering up prayers for permission to chastise 
the merciless savage— who burned with in^atience to 
I teach them how much they had hitherto been indebti 

' . ed to our forbearance, are now, when they could so 

easily attain their wishes, seeking to be discharged. 
The heart of your general has been pierced The first 
object of his military affections, and the first glory of 
his life, were the volunteers of Tennessee ! The veiy 
I name recalls to him a thousand endearing recollections, 

^ But these men — ^these volunteers, have becoitae mu- 

tineers* The feelings he would have indulged, your 
g^Eieral has been compelled to suppress — ^he has been 
compelled by a regard to that subordination, so necesr 
sary to the support of every army, and which he is 
bound to have observed, to check the disorder which 
would have destroyed you. He has interposed his 
authority for your safety — ^to prevent you from dis- 
gracing yourselves and your country. Tranquillity has 
been restored in our camp— ncontentment shall also be 
restored ; this can be done only by pennitting those 
to retire whose dissatisfaction proceeds from causes 
that cannot be controlled. This permission will now 
be given. Your country will dispense with your ser- 
vices, if you have no longer a regard for that £^e 
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wUch you have so nobly earned for yourselves and 
her. Yes, sddiers, you who were once so brave, and 
to whom honour was so dear, shall be permitted to 
return to your homes, if you still desire it But in 
what language, when you arrive, will you address your 
fimilies and friends? Will you tell them that you aban- 
doned your general and your late associates in arms 
within fifty miles of a savage enemy ; who equally de- 
lights in shedding the blood of the innocent female and 
her sleeping babe, as that of the warrior contending in 
battle? Lamentable, disgraceful tale! If your disposi- 
tions are really changed ; if you fear an enemy you so 
btely conquered; this day will prove it I now put it 
to yourselves ;— determine upon the part you wUl act, 
mfluenced only by the suggestions of your own hearts, 
noA your own understandings. All who prefer an in- 
glorious retirement, shall be ordered to Nashville, to 
be discharged, as the president or the governor may 
direct Those who choose to remain, and unite with 
their general in the further prosecution of the campaign, 
can do so, and will thereby furnish a proof that they 
have been greatly traduced; and that although dis- 
affection and cowardice has reached the hearts of 
some, it has not reached theirs. To such my assurance 
18 given, that former irregularities will not be attribu- 
ted to theuL They shall be immediately organized 
into a separate corps, under officers of their own 
choice ; and, in a little while, it is confidently believed 
an opportunity will be afforded of adding to the laurels 
you have already won." 

Warm and feeling as was the appeal, it failed of the 
desired effect Captain Williamson alone agreed to 
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remain. Finding that their determination to abandmi 
the service could not be changed, and that every prin- 
ciple of patriotism was forgotten, the general cotmnu- 
nicated his order to general Hall, and directed him to 
march his brigade to Nashville, and await such instrao 
tions as h^ might receive from the president, or the 
"governor of Tennessee* 

m 

t 

General Cocke, on the 12th, had arrived at Fort 
Strother with fifteen hundred men ; but it was found 
from his import, that no part of his troops had been 
brought into the field under the requisition of the pre- 
sident of the United States ; and thitt the term of ser- 
vice of the greater portion of them would expire in a 
few days ; and of the whole in a few weeks* In conse- 
quence of this, he was ordered into his district, to com- 
ply with that requisition, and to carry back with him 
and to discharge near their homes, those of his troops, 
the period of whose service was within a short time of 
being ended. The reason of this was explained in an 
address to the brigade, in which they were entreated, 
when they should have obtained the necessaries which 
a winter's campaign should render necessary, to re- 
turn into the field, and aid in completing what had 
been so successfully begun. Colonel Lilliard^s regi- 
ment, which consisted of about eight hundred, and 
whose term of service would not expire in less than 
four weeks, was retained to Assist in defending the 
pi'esent post, and in keeping open the communication 
with Deposit, until the expected reinforcements should 
arrive from Tennessee. 

Meantime the cavalry and mounted riflemen^ who, 
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under an express stipulation to letum and complete 
the campaign^ had been permitted to retire, into the 
settlements, to recruit their horses and procure winter 
clothing, had, at the time appointed, re-assembled in 
&e nei^bourfaood of Hontsville. But, catching the 
iofection of discontent from the infantry, on their re- 
turn march, they began now to clamour with equal 
earnestness for a discharge. The cavalry insisted that 
they were as well entitled to it as the infantry ; and 
the riflemen, that they could not be held in service 
after the 24th, that being three months from the time 
they had been mustered : and that as that day was so 
near at hand, it was ii^boUy useless to advance any 
farther* 

Graeral Cofiee, who was confined at Huntsville by 
severe indisposition, employed all the means which 
his debilitated strength would allow, to remove the 
dangerous impressions they had so readily imbibed, 
and to reclaim them to a sense of honour and of duty; 
but all his efforts proved unavailing. He immediately 
ordered his brigade to head-quarters ; they had pro- 
ceeded as far as Dittoes ferry, when the greater part of 
them refusing to cross the river, returned in a tumul- 
tuous manner, conunitting on the route innumerable 
irregularities, which there was no foit^e sufficient to re- 
strain. Not more than seven hundred of the brigade 
could be gotten over; who, having marched to Deposit, 
were directed to be halted, until further orders could 
be obtained from general Jackson. At this place they 
committed the wildest extravagancies; profusely wast* 
ing the public grain, w}iich, with much diflSculty and 
labour, bad been collected for the purpose of the cam* 
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paign; and indulging in every species of excess^ 
Whilst thus rioting, they continued to clamour vocif- 
erously for their discharge. General Coffee finding 
his utmost efforts ineffectual, to restrain or to quiet 
them, wrote to Jackson, acquainting him with tiieir 
conduct and demands, and enclosing a petition that 
had been addressed to him by the rifle regiment In 
his letter he says, ^ I am of opinion, the sooner they 
can be gotten clear of the better ; they are consuming 
the forage that will be necessary for others, and I am 
satisfied they will do no more good. I have told them, 
their petition would be submitted to you, who would 
decide upon it in the shortest possible time.'' This 
was truly disagreeable news to the general. Already 
sufficiently harassed by the discontents and opposition 
of his troops, now that they had retired, he looked 
anxiously forward, in hopes that the tranquillity of his 
camp would be no more assailed. On the brigade of 
Coffee, he had placed great reliance, and, from the 
pledges it had given him, entertained no fears but that 
it would return and act with him, as soon as he should 
be ready to proceed. He replied to general Coffee, 
and taking a view of the grounds and causes of their 
complaints, endeavoured to reconcile their objections, 
and persuade them to a discharge of the duties which 
they had undertaken, and covenanted to perform. 

The signers of that address, observes the general, 
commence by saying, ^^ that jealousy is prevailing in 
our camp, with respect to the understanding between 
themselves and the government, relative to the service 
required of them ; and, believing it to be its policy to 
act fairly, are of opinion that a full explanation of llieir 
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case will liaye a good effect in promoting the cause in 
which they are engaged'' 

^ What can have given rise to this jealousy, I am 
at a loss to conjecture ; for surely no unfair practices 
were ever used by their government to get them into 
the service, nor to keep them in it longer than they 
had engaged to remain. How long that was, can be 
easily determined by the law under which they were 
accepted. This was open to all, and must be presum- 
ed to have been understood by all. But for a com- 
plete answer, I send you and refer you to the written 
^edges, of both the field and platoon officers, before 
they returned to recruit their horses, and obtain their 
winter clothing. As they seem completely to have 
forgotten, remind them of all they contain, — of their 
assurances given, that, if what they a£lked were grant- 
ed, they would return, at the shortest possible notice, 
prepared and Willing to go through the winter ser- 
vice, or to the end of the campaign. Sensible of their 
necessities, and confiding fully in the promises they 
inade, and signed with their own names, I permitted 
&em, on the 22d ultimo, to return into the settlements, 
for the purpose of procuring fresh horses and addition- 
al clothing ; and required them, to which they readily 
agreed, to rendezvous in Madis<m on the 8th instant 
They have returned, and now, when every calculation^ 
is made upon their services, agreeably to the pledges 
that have been given, they send, (instead of coming,) 
this address. Under these circumstances, what ^ ex-, 
planation of their case" do they want ? What expla- 
nation do they expect their general to give them ? 
BareJy to remind them of their written pledges, with- 
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out attempting any exposition of the law, under which 
they have engaged, is surely a sufficient answer. An 
exposition of it will not be attempted by me; not only 
because it is considered unnecessary, but because my 
opinion on it has been already frequentiy giren. 

They remark further, that '^ they are returning like 
deserters, souring the minds of the people against the 
goyemment and the officers, which will prevent others 
from entering into the service of their country, and 
paralyze the spirit of every citizen of Tennessee.'' 
That they are returning honie, not only ^'like de- 
serters,'' but in the real genuine character of such, is 
indeed a lamentable truth. That they are also endear 
vouring to sour the minds of the people against the 
government and the officers, and that this attempt will 
most probably be successful, and prevent many from 
entering the service, is, I am fearful, too« true. But, in 
the name of God, to whom is . tiiis to^ be ascribed— to 
the government, or to their general ? or rather is it 
not more justly chargeable to themselves, who, having 
entered the camp from patriotic motives, as they say — 
having engaged with their government, and pledged 
themselves to their general, to prosecute the cam- 
paign and avenge the injured rights of their country, 
forget both the engagement and the pledge, and all 
their boasted patriotism, at a moment when th^r ser« 
vices are the most confidentiy expected, and the most 
eminentiy needed. 

'^ I cannot conceive how the idea has arisen, that 
they are attempted to be detained without their con- 
sent. To wy nothing of the length of service really 
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required by the law under which they were accepted, 
have not the field officers given their written consent 
to remain during the winter, or until the campaign be 
completed? Have they not also given a pledge for 
Aeir men, and the officers commanding companies and 
platoons ; and have not those company and platoon 
officers^ too, given a similar assurance for themselves 
aad their men ? Let them lode to these pledges^ and 
Uosh at their condnct 

^ They ako remark, ^ If asy tender of services, for 
a longer time than a tour of duty, (three mcmths) has 
been noade to llie general government, we beg leave 
to say, it was without our consent or knowledge ; and 
we an^ coavinced that, in all contracts that are bindr 
ing, both parties must fiiUy understand and* consent 
hereto. We wish to be permitted to return home, and 
to return under such circomstances as will entitle us 
to be praised, instead of Uamed, by those who so gal* 
lantly led us to battle.^ 

^ To tiiis I answer, that no tender for any specified 
term of service \vas ev^ made to the general govem- 
Bient by me, or by any other within my knowledge. 
As regards their law remark^ that men, to be bound 
liy a contract, must understand and consent to it, it 
will be a sufficient answer, that those who volunteer 
their services, under a public law, are presumed to 
understand fully all its provisions ; or, at any rate, that 
diose who sign an instrument drawn up by them- 
selves, cannot reasonaldy be supposed ignorant of its 
contents, or unwilling to abide by its terms. But they 
must be lukewarm patriots indeed, who, in the mo* 
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meiit of danger and necessity, can halt in the dis- 
charge of their duty to argue and quibble on the con- 
stniction of laws and statutes. 

<< As to their wish ^^ to be praised instead of censur- 
ed,^ I am at a loss to conceive how such a sentiment 
should hold a place in the breasts of men who are about 
to abandon the cause of their country at such a minneiA 
as this, and under such engagements. Even if it be 
possible for such men to desire praise, from their pre- 
sent conduct they cannot expect it, nor believe them- 
selves entitled to receive it Before they can have 
determined to enter upon such a course, they must 
undoubtedly have prepared their minds to meet all the 
contumely and contempt that an indignant country 
can heap upon stich Wind-blown patriots ; who, when 
at home, clamoured so vociferously about her injured 
rights, and having taken up arms to defend them, 
abandon them at a moment when they are most in 
danger. A grosser aliment than praise must be the 
proper nutriment for such minds. If it were possible 
that any doubt could exist, under the law by which 
their services were engaged, has not the utmost cer^ 
tainty been produced, by their own written undertak- 
ings, subsequently made ? But on the question, whe- 
ther their country, at this time, needs their services in 
the field, there can be no doubt. And is patriotism to 
be measured by months, and .weeks, and ds^s ? Is it 
by such a computation, that the volunteer, embarked 
in his country's defence, hopes to entitle himself to the 
thanks of that country, when her rights are assailed, 
and his efforts can .protect them ? — ^Be it so ; let it be 
even granted, that these men's engagements have ex< 
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jirtd under the law ; — ^has their sacred pledge, in writ- 
ing, and has their love of country expired ? If these 
cannot bind them to a faithful performance of their 
duty, I know of nothing by which I can hope to hold 
them." 

Few men had ever imposed on them the necessity 
of contending with greater difficulties^ The volun^ 
tears, proud of the name, and conceiving themselves 
superior to the militia, had just fought their first bat- 
tle ; and if suffering had not destroyed their early ex- 
citement, the same fervour with which they sat out 
might have still continued ; but the negligence, or in- 
terested views of contractors, had introduced such dis- 
contents, as that to repress them, boldness and energy 
ivere required But to effect this, as events proved, was 
impracticable, inasmuch as the termination of one dif» 
fieulty seemed but the commencement of another. It 
is not wonderous then, that the patience of the gene- 
ral should have been exhausted ; or in the address pre- 
sented he should have indulged those feelings which 
the occasion and the circumstances were so well cal« 
colated to inspire. 

To have addressed them in a strain less pointed and 
independent, or to have endeavoured to sooth their 
discontents by entreaty, might at some other time, and 
under different circumstances, have been better re^ 
sorted to for success ; but the ineffectual attempts that 
had been made with his infantry, who had forsaken 
the camp, in spite of every thing that persuasion, 
threats, or honour could suggest, left but a narrow 
basis on which to erect a hope of his being able to ^e* 
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tain them. There was but a single course left ; to 
point them to the pledge they had given, and appeal 
directly to their honour, believing that if this were un- 
successful, there was ^ nothing by which he eoM 
hope to hold them." 

Jackson had just received a letter from the governor 
of Tennessee, in answer to his frequent and pressing 
inquiries, as to the disposition which should be made 
of the volunteers. It recommended what had already, 
from necessity, been d<me ; to dismiss — not discha^ 
them, because the latter was not in the power of eith^ 
of them : — nor was their dismission to be given, be> 
cause founded in right; but because, imder existing eiiv 
GumstanceSy their presence could not prove beneficial^ 
but highly injurious. To induce them ccmtentedly to 
remain, the governor had suggested but one argum^ 
which had not already been unsuccessfully attempted*, 
^ that it was very doubtful if the government would 
pay them for the services they had already r^adered^ 
if abandoned without her authority.'^ It is true^ that 
avarice sometimes alters a determination^ when other 
considerations have failed of success ; whether this ap* 
peal might not result beneficially with the cavalry, 
whose presouse was greatly desired, was at least worthy 
the trial. It was important, however, to bring it be- 
fore them in some delicate way to awaken inquiry, and 
guard against offence. The letter was therefore en- 
closed for their inspection, accompanied with these re- 
marks : — ^ I have just received a letter from governor 
Blount, which I hasten to transmit, that you may avail 
yourselves of whatever benefits and privileges it holds 
out You win perceive, that he does not consider he 
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has any power to discharge you,«^neither have I >^ 
but you have my permission tp retire from the service, 
if you are still desirous of doing so, and are prepared 
to risk the consequences*^' 

These letters, so far from answering the desired end, 
had a directly contrary effect The governor's was no 
looner read, than they eagerly laid hold of it to sup- 
port the resoluticm Uiey had already formed ; and 
without fiirther ceremony or delay, abandoned the 
eampaigD, with their colonel at their head, who, so 
far from having endeavoured to reconcile them, is be^f 
lieved, by secret artifices, to have fomented th^ir di^f 
contents. 

So general was the dissatisfaction of this brigade^ 
and with such longing anxiety did they indulge the 
hope of a speedy return to their homes, that their im- 
patience did not permit them to wait the return of the 
messenger from head-quarters. Before an answer 
eould readi general Coffee, they had brokexi up their 
encampment at Deposit, re-crossed the river, and pro* 
eeeded four miles beyond Huntsville. On receiving 
it, Coffee had the brigade drawn up in solid column, 
and the letters, together with the pledge they had giv- 
en, read to them ; after whiph the reverend Mr. Black- 
bum endeavoured in an eloquent speech, in which he 
pointed out the ruinous consequences that were to be 
i^prehended, if they persisted in their present purpose, 
to recall them to a sense of duty, and of honour ; but 
they bad formed their resolution too steadfastly, and 
had gone too extravagant lengths, to be influenced by 
the letter, the pledge, or the speech. As to the pledge, 
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a few ftaid they had not authorized it te be niade^ 
others, that as the general had not returned an inune* 
$ate acceptance, they did not consider themsdTes 
bound by it ; but the greater part ^andiifly acknow* 
ledged, that they stood committed, and were without 
any justification for their present conduct Neverthe- 
less, except a few officers, and three or four privates, 
the whole persisted in the detennination to abandon 
the service. Thus, in a tumult«ious manner, they 
abandoned their post and their duty, and, cominitting 
innumerable extravagances, regardless alike of law 
and decency, poQtipiied their route to their respective 
bome^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^PitaoNlailf rf IJU fiuItti<|.-~Goveniar BlowU rtecmnendi an abandon* 
ment of the iervice.-^acksan^s reply to hu letter. -^The governor 
takei mefUt&esfor bringing out a sttfficient force. — Conduct of general 
Roherts.'^Hii brigade rehree from Hrviee.-^Lieuienant Kearley^'^ 
Qtt^aral Jaetmrn emdemamv to detain f^ Eatt Trnineteu troope^*-^ 
Bii addreet to Aem.'^Arrioal afaddM(malfurce9.--rArre§tof^eer$^ 
-^Eaq^edition agaimt the Indiam. — Hit motioeak — Battle of Emuch' 
faw. — General Coffee proceed^ to destroy the enemy* e fortifications.'^^ 
Second battle ofEmuekfaw. — Troops commence their return tnarch*^'^ 

' JImhucade formed ty the AmKom.— fio^ii of Enati^hopca. . 

Trb events jutt portrayed, satisfactorily prore, thai 
iDilitia are not only the most expensive troops in war^ 
but such as cannot be relied on beyond that period 
iriiere excitement and buoyancy of spirit is preservedi 
sod even then, none but the most determined officers 
csa controul thent Despondency overtaking then% 
their efficiency is destroyed ; but, when mutinous, the/ 
are worse than useless. 



But whilst these unfortunate events were transpif« 
mg in the rear, matters were far from wearing an eiK 
souraging aspect at head-quarters. The brigade of 
Wdst Tennessee militia, at no time foil, and at pre- 
sent consisting, in consequence of numerous deser* 
tions, of only about six hundred, imitating the evil 
examples lately set before it, began, as the day on 
which they imagined themselves entitled to a dis* 
charge was approaching, to turn their attention to- 
wards home. Believing that three mondis constitute 
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the tour of duty contemplated in the act under whidi 
their sernces had been engaged, they insisted that it 
Would terminate on the 4th of the ensuing montL 
This, however, wa^ a constfucttoft that Jackson was 
by no means disposed to admit It is true, the act had 
not defined the term of their engagement ; but it had 
specified the object of calling them out, viz. to subdue 
the Indiuis ; and as that object had not yet been aU 
tained, it was believed^ that at present, they were not 
entitled to a dischai^. In addition to thir, these 
troops, although raised by the dtate authorities, had 
been^ by the particular recommendation of the legis- 
lature, received into the service q[ the general govern- 
ment, under the act of congress authorizing the pre* 
rident to call out a hundred thousand miUtia, to serve 
for six months^ unless by his own order they sh6old 
be previously dismissed^ Sa that, whether the act of 
congress, or the legislature of Tennessee^ were taken 
as die governing role in this case, it was believed 
there was no authority competent to extend to them 
a discharge, at the time it was threatened to be de« 
manded. The militia of East Tennessee, having been 
specially mustered into service for three months, 
would^ of course, be entitled to claim their dii^missal 
at the expiration of that period ; hence colonel Lil- 
liard's regim^it, which constituted more than one half 
the present force at head-^juarters, would be lost to 
the service on the 14th of the next month. 

With the failinre of general Cocke^ to bring into the 
fidid the number and description of troops which he 
had been ordered to raise under the requisition of the 
president, as well as with the temper and demands of 
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tho06 who were in servk^ Jackson kept the gorernor 
id Tennesaee correctly advised; and omitted no op« 
portumty of entreating him^ in the mostpreAnng man- 
aer, to take the earliest meaaures for supplying by 
drafty or yoluntary enlistment, the present defioiency^ 
as well as that which^ from eyery af^aranee, waa 
soon to be expected To these solioitaticms, he had 
BOW received the gQVemor's answer, who atated^ that^ 
haying given an order to bring into the field fifteen 
kimdred of the detached militil^ as was required by 
the secretuy of war^ and a thousand volunteers, under 
the act of the legislature of Tennessee of the 24tii 
September, he did not fed himself anthoriaed to grant 
aoy new mandate, althou^ satisfied that the first had 
Bot been complied with ; that he viewed the further, 
prosecution of the campaign, att^ided as it was witfar 
so many embarrassmentSf as a fruitless endeavow ; and 
concluded by recommending, as advisable, to withdraw 
the troops mto the settlements, and suspend all active 
qierations until the general government should pro- 
Wde more efiectual means for conducting it to a fa- 
vourable result Jackson, far from having ai;iy intentioa 
to yield to this advice, determined to oppose it StiU, 
however, he was greatly concerned at the view the 
chief magistrate of his state seemed to take of a ques* 
tion a[ such vital importance ; and immediately pro- 
ceeded to unfidd himself fully, and to suggest the 
course, which« he believed, on the present occasion^ 
it behoved them both to pursue: pointing out the 
minoua eonsequences that might be expected to result 
from the adoption of the measure he had undertaken 
to recommend; — he contimies: 



^ Had jaar vmh, that I should diseharge a pafrt iX 
tey force, and retire, with the residue, into the settle^ 
ments^ assumed the form of a positive order, it might 
have furnished me some apology for pursuing such a 
coarse ^ but by no means a fuU justification. As yott 
would have no power to give such an order, t could 
not be inculpable in obeying, with my eyes open to 
the fatal consequences that would attend it But a 
bare recommendation, founded, as I am satisfied it 
must be, on the artful suggestions of those fireside 
patriots, who seek, in a Mure of the expedition, an 
excuse for their own supineness ; and upon the mifnre^ 
presentations of the discontented from the army, who 
wish it to be believed, that the difficulties which ovet^ 
came their patriotism are wholly insurmountable, would 
Hfford me but a feeble shield against the reproaches of 
my country or my conscience. Believe me, my re« 
spected friend, the remarks I make proceed from the 
purest personal regard. If you would preserve your 
reputation, or that of the stale over which you preside, 
you must take a straight-forward, determined couhte j 
regardless of the applause or censure of the populace^ 
and of the forebodings of that dastardly and designing 
crew, who, at a time like this, may be expected to 
clamour continually in yonr ears. The very wretche§ 
who now beset you with evil counsel, will be the firsts 
should the measures which they recommend eventuate 
^n disaster, to call down imprecations on your head, 
and load you wiA reproaches* Your country is in 
danger :— apply its resources to its defence ! Can any 
course be mwe plain ? Do you, my friend, at such a 
moment as the present, sit with your arms folded, and 
your heart at ease, waiting a solution of your doubtSr 
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md a defiwtHHOi of your powers ? Do you irait for sp^ 
dal instructioiis frpm tiie secretary at war, which it is 
impossiMe for you to receive in time for the danger 
that threatens ? How did the TeneraUe Shelby act, 
mider sioiilar circumstances ; or rather, under cireum* 
itances by no means so nitical ? Did he wait for or* 
ders to do what every man of sense knew — ^what eve* 
ly patriot f(dt~to be right ? He did not; and yet how 
U^y and justly did the government extol his manly 
vbA energetic ccviduct ! and how dear haa bis name bo* 
eome to every friend of his country ! 

^You sayt that an order to bring the necessary 
quota of men into the field has been given, and- that of 
course your power ceases ; and, although you are made 
leimUe that the order has been wholly neglected, you 
ean take no measure to remedy the omission. Widely 
different, indeed, is my opinion. I consider it your 
aq>eriou6 jdnty, when the men, called for by your au- 
thority, founded upon that of the government, are 
known not to be in the field, to see that they be brought 
diere ; aad to take immediate measures with the officer, 
who, charged with the execution of your order, omits 
sr neglects to do it As the executive of the state, it 
is your duty to see that the full quota of troops be con- 
stantly kept in the field, for tlie time they have been 
required You are reqMmsible to the government; 
your ofllcer to you. Of what avail is it, to give an 
order, if it be never executed, and may be disobeyed 
with impunity ? Is it by en^y mandates that we can 
hope to conquer our enemies, and save our defencdess 
frontiers from butchery and devastation ? Believe me, 
my valued friendt there are times when it is highly 
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criminal to shrink from responsibility, or scruple about 
the exercise of our powers. There are times when 
we must disregard punctilious etiquette, and think 
only of serving our country. What is really our pre- 
sent sitaation ? The enemy we have been sent to 
subdue, may be said, if we stop at this, to be only ex« 
asperated. The commander in chief, general Pinck* 
ney, who supposes me by this time, prepared for re* 
newed operations, has ordered me to advance and form 
a junction with the Georgia army ; and, upon the ex- 
pectation that I will do so, are all his arrangements 
formed for the prosecution of the campaign. Will it 
do to defeat his plans, and jeopardize the safety of the 
Georgia army ? The general government, too, belieye, 
and hwe a right to believe, that we have now not less 
than jfive thousand m^i in the heart of the enemy's 
eountry; and on this opinion are all their calculations 
bottomed; and must they all be frustrated, and I be^ 
come the instrument by which it is done? God fori 
bid! 

^ Tou advise me to discharge or dismiss from ser* 
vice, imtil the will of the president can be known^ 
such portion of the militia as have rendered three 
months' service* This advice astonishes me, eren more 
than the former. I have no such discretionary power ; 
and if I had, it would be impotitic and ruinous to exeiw 
cise it I befieyed, the militia who were not specially 
received for a shorter period, were engaged for six 
months, unless the objects of 4;he expedition should be 
sooner attained; and in this opinion' I was greatly 
strengthened by your letter of the 1 5th, in which you 
say, when answering my inquiry upon this subjept^ 
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^ike militia are detached for six months^ service ;^' 
wt did I know, or suppose, you had a different 
opinion, until the arrival of your last letter. This 
<^union must, I suppose, agreeably to your request, be 
made known to general Roberts* brigade, and then 
the consequences are not difficult to be foreseen. 
Every man belonging to it will abandon me on the 
4th of next month ; nor shall I have the means of pre* 
renting it, but by the application of force, which, un* 
der such circumstances, I shall not be at liberty to 
use. I have laboured hard to recimcile these men to 
I continuance in service until they could be honour* 
ably discharged, and had hoped I had, in a great mea- 
sure, succeeded; but your opinion, operating with 
their own prejudices, will give a sanction to their con* 
duct, and render useless any further attempts. They 
will go ; but I can neither discharge nor dismiss them* 
Shall I be told, that as they will go, it may as well be 
peaceably permitted ; can that be ahy good reason why 
I should do an unauthorized act ? Js it a good reason 
why I should violate the order of my superior officer, 
and evince a wiUingness to defeat the purposes of my 
government ? And wherein does the ^ sound policy^ 
of the measures that have been recommended consist ? 
or in what way are they ^ likely to promote the public 
good P'' Is it sound policy to abandon a conquest thus 
&r made, and deliver up to havoc, or add td the num- 
ber of our enemies, those friendly Creeks and Chero* 
kees, who, relying on our protection, have espoused 
our cause, and aided us with their arms ? Is it good 
policy to turn loose upon our defenceless frontiers 
five thousand exasperated savages, to reek their hands 
once more in the blood of our citizens ? What ! retro- 
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grade under such circumstances! I will perish first 
No, I will do my duty : I will hold the posts I have 
established, untU ordered to abandon them by the 
commanding general, or die in the struggle ^^-long 
since have I determined not to seek the preservatiiHi 
of life at the sacrifice Of reputation. 

^ But our frontiers, it seems, kte to be defmded, 
and by whom ? By the very force that is now recom* 
Inended to be dismissed : for I am first told to retire 
into the settlements and protect the frontiers ; next^ 
to dischai^e my troops ; and then^ that no measures 
can be taken for raising others. No, my friend, if 
troops be given me, it is not by loitering on the fron- 
tiers that I will seek to give protection ;-*-they are to 
be defended, if defended at all, in a very different man>« 
ner ;-— by carrying the war into the heart of the ene* 
toy's country. All other hopes of defence are more 
visionaiy than dreams. What then is to be done ? 
PU tell you wliat ton have only to act with the ener* 
gy and decision the crisis demands; and all will be 
well. Send me a force engaged for six months, and 
1 will answer for the tesidt, — ^but withhold it, and all 
is lost, — ^the reputation of the state, and your's, and 
mine along with it" 

This letter had considerable effect widi the gov^v 
bor. On receiving it, he immediately determined on 
a course of greater efficiency, and ordered from the 
second division twenty-five hundred of the militia, for 
a tour of three months, to rendezvous at FayetteviUe 
on the 28th of January. The command was given to 
brigadier-general Johnston, with orders to proceed 
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without delay, by detachmeots, or otherwiae, %o Fort 
Stxother. He instructed general CocJce to execute 
the order he had received from Jackson, for raising 
frwn his division his required quota of troops, and to 
hmg them to the field as early as possible. 

These measures were taken by the governor m op- 
position to his first views of their unpropriety-«--With<- 
out any q[>ecial directions from the government If any 
doubts, however, remained of the correctness of Ihe 
course adopted, they were soon after dispelled by a 
letter from the secretary of war, stating that be was 
^ authorized to supply, by militia drafts or volunteers^ 
airy deficiency that might arise, and without referring 
on that head to the department of war." 

General Roberts, who had been ordered back td 
supply the deficiencies in his brigade, returned on the 
27th with one hundred and ninety-one men, mustered 
for three months. Having halted them a few miles in 
rear of the camp, he proceeded thither himself, to learn 
of the commionding general, whether the troops he had 
brought on would be received for the term they had 
stipulated, inasmuch as they were unwilling to advance 
further until this point was settled. Jackson answer- 
ed, diat although he greatly preferred they should be 
engaged for six months^ or during the campai^ yet 
he had no wish to alter any engagement made with 
general Roberts, and would gladly receive them for 
the period they had been mustered ; at the expiration 
of which time he would discharge them. Notw/^th- 
standing this assurance, with which he was instructed 
to make them fully acquainted, for some unknown 
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cauise, they suddenly formed the determination to abaii* 
don their engagements and return home, without gaiiH 
ing even a sight of the camp. To the nbsconduet of 
their general, was it justly to be attributed By halt- 
^ ing them in the neighbourhood^ until he could go td 
headquarters and ^make terms^' for their acceptance, 
he h^- impressed them with the belief that their ob- 
Ugattons as yet extended only to himself; from which 
he promised to absolve them, if the terms he should 
be able to make, should be less favourable than they 
expected And even after general Jackson had assent- 
ed to all that was or could be asked in their behalf, 
and that assent had been reduced to writing, Roberts, 
either from not understanding what was done, or from 
a desire to injure the service, hastened back to his 
men, — ^informed them that he had been unable to efiect 
an accomplishment of their object — s^ously lamented 
having induced them from their homes, and concluded 
by gravely remarking, that he freely exonerated them 
from all the obligations they were under to him. They, 
just as gravely concluded they would go no further; 
and, turning about, commenced their return home. 
The affair, however, was soon presented very diflei^ 
ently to his mind. The careless indifference widi 
which he had first treated it had subsided ; and his fears 
took the alarm on receiving froni general Jackson, ^ 
order to parade immediately before the fort the men 
he had reported to have brought into the field He 
came forward, now, to excuse what had happened, and 
to solicit permission to go in pursuit of the refugees, 
whom he thought he should be aUe to bring back. 
Overtaking them, at the distance of twaity miles, he 
endeavoured, in a very gentle manner^ to sooth thek 
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diseoixtents, aiid prevail on them to return ; but having 
been discharged, and absolved fully from the engage^ 
rnents they had at first entered into, they laughed at 
the'foUy of his errand Unable to effect his object, 
he remained with them during the night ; and in the 
m<niiing set out for camp, and his new recruiti^ for 
home. On arriving at head-quarters, he ascribed his 
Mure to the practices of certain officers, whom he 
named, and who, he said, had stirred up a spirit of mu- 
tiny and desertion among the men to such a degree, 
Ihat ail his efibrts to retain them had proved unavail- 
ing. Jackson, who could not view this incident with 
Ae same carelessness and indifference that Roberts 
did, immediately issued an order, directing him to 
proceed, forthwith, in pursuit of the deserters, and 
have them apprehended and brought back. In the 
execution Of this order, he was commanded to call to 
his aid any troops in the United States' service within 
the county of Madison, or in the state of Tennessee, 
and to exert all his power and authority, as a military 
<rfker, within his own brigade ; and in the event he 
should not be aUe to collect a sufficient force to march 
&em safely to head-quarters, to confine them in jails, 
tod make a report thereof, without delay. This order 
n^s accompanied with an assurance, that all who should 
letum willingly to their duty, except those officers 
who had been reported as the instigators, would be 
pardoned Matiy of the men and several of th6 offi- 
cers, wha had been charged as encouraging the revolt, 
learning the nature of the proceedings which were 
about to be enforced against them, returned of their 
own accord to camp ; and concurred in ascribing their 
hte misconduct entirely to their general. He was af- 
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terwards arrested, and upon this and other chaipges 
exhibited against him, sentenced by a couiirmartial to 
be cashiered. 



The day had arriFed, when that portiim of the mili- 
tia, which had continued in service^ claimed to be dis* 
bharged ; and insisted, that whether this were given 
to them or not, they would abandon the campaign and 
return home. Jackscm believed iJiem not entitled to 
it, and hence, that he had no right to give it ; but sine* 
governor Blount had said differently, and his opinimi, 
as was requested, had been promulgated, he £dt it to 
be improper that he should attempt the exjercise of 
authority to detain them. Nevertheless, believing it 
to be his duty to ke^ them, he issued a general o> 
der, commanding all persons in the service of the Uni- 
ted States, under his command, not to leave the en- 
campment without his written pennission, under the 
penalties annexed, by the ndes and articles of wajr, to 
the crime o( desertion. This was accompanied by an 
address, in which they were exhorted, b^ all those 
motives which he supposed would be most likely to 
have any influence, to remain at their posts until ^ey 
could be legally discharged. Neither the order nor 
the address availed any thing. On the morning of the 
4th of January, the officer oi ihe day reported, thai 
on visiting his guard, half after ten o'dock, he foimd 
neither the officer, (lieutenant Kearley,) nor any of the 
sentinels at their posts. Up<m tins information, gene- 
ral Jackson ordered the araest of Kearley, who reiused 
to surrender his sword, alleging it should protect him 
to Temiessee; that he was a freeman, and not subject 
to the orders oi general Jacksra, or any body el^e* 
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This being made known to the general^ he issued, im- 
mediately, this order to the adjutant-general ; ^ You 
will forthwith cause the guards to parade, with cap 
tain Gordon's company of spies, and arrest lieutenant 
Keariey ; and, in case you shall be resisted in the exe- 
eution of this order, you are commanded to oppose 
force to force, and arrest him at all hazards. Spais 
Hie effusicm of blood, if possible ; but mutiny must, and 
diall be put down.*' Colonel Sitler, with the guardi 
tnd Gordon's company, immediately proceeded ifi 
search, and found him at the head of his company, on 
fte Unes, which were formed, and about to be march* 
ed off! He was ordered to halt, but refused. The 
adjutant^eneral, finding it necessary, directed the 
guards to stop him ; and again demanded his sword, 
which he again refused to deliver. The guards were 
commanded to fire on him if he did not immediately 
delirer it, and had already cocked their guns. At this 
order^ the lieutenant cocked his, and his men followed 
the example. Cr^ieral Jackson, informed of what was 
passing, had hastened to the scene, and arriring at this 
moment, personally demanded of Keariey his sword, 
which he still obstinately refused to deliver. Incensed 
at his conduct, and viewing the example as too dan-., 
gerous to be passed in silence, he snatched a pistol 
fit>m his holster, and was already levelling it at the 
breast of Keariey, when the adjut»it-general interpos- 
ing between them, urged him to surrender his sword. 
At this moment, a friend of the lieutenant, who was 
present, drew it from the scabbard, and presented it 
to colonel Sitler, who refused to receive it It was 
tiien returned to Keariey, who now delivered it, and 
was placed under guard* During this crisis, both 
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parties remained with their arms ready, and prepaid 
for firing; and a scene of bloodshed was narrowly 
escaped. 

Kearley being confined, and placed under guard, be- 
came exceedingly penitent, and earnestly supplicated 
the general for a pardon. He stated that the absence 
of the guards and sentinels from their post had been 
owing to the recommendation and advice of the bii* 
gade-major ; that his not delivering his sword, when 
it was first demanded, was attributable to the influence 
and arguments of others, who had persuaded him it 
was not his duty to do so ; that he had afterwards 
come to the determination to surrender himself, but 
was dissuaded by those who assured him it would be 
a sacrifice of character, and that they would share in 
his disobedience and protect him in the hour of dan* 
ger; why he still resisted, in the presence of the ge- 
neral, was, that being at the head of his company^ and 
having undertaken to caivy them home, he was re- 
strained, at the moment, by a false idea of honour. 
This application was aided by certificates of several of 
the most respectable officers then in camp, attesting 
^his previously uniform good behaviour, and express- 
ing a belief that his late misconduct was wholly to be 
attributed to the interference of others. Influenced 
by these reasons, but particularly by an apprehension 
.ojf the seductions which he believed had been practised 
upon him, by older and more experienced officers in 
his regiment, the general thought proper to order his 
liberation from arrest, and his sword to be restored to 
Never was a man more sensible of the favour 
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he had received, or more devoted to his benefactor^ 
than he afterwards became. 

While these proceedings were taking place, the 
rest of thfe brigade, with the exception of captain 
Willis's company, and twenty-nine of his men, con- 
tinued their march towards home, leaving behind, for 
the further prosecution of the campaign, and the de» 
fence of Fort Strother, a single regiment of militia, 
whose term of service was within a few weeks of ex« 
piring ; two small companies of spies, and one of ar- 
tillery. As this regimrat had often professed a desire 
to be led against the enemy, and to contend in battle, 
before they quitted the service, Jackson flattered him- 
self with the hope, that they would, for this purpose, 
willingly remain in the field a few days beyond the 
period of their engagements. On the next day, there- 
fore, with a view to test their patriotism and to detain 
them if possible, he caused to be read to that regi- 
ment the following address. 

" Your general having reported that your term of 
service will expire on the 14th, I assume no claim on 
you beyond that period. But, although I cannot de- 
mand as a right, the continuance of your services, I do 
not despair of being able to obtain them through your 
patriotism. For what purpose was it that you quitted 
your hcMnes, and penetrated the heart of the enemy^s 
country? Was it to avenge the blood of your fellow- 
citizens, inhumanly slain by that enemy; — to give se- 
curity in future to our extended and unprotected 
frontier, and to signalize the valour by which you were 
animated.^ Will any of these objects be attained if you 
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abandon the campaign at the time you contemplate i^ 
Not one ! Yet an opportunity shall be afforded you, if 
you desire it. If you have been really actuated by the 
feelings, and governed by the motives, which, your 
commanding general supposes influenced ]|ou to take 
up arms, and enter the field in defence of your rights, 
none of you will resist the appeal he now makes, or 
hesitate to embrace with eagerness, the opportunity 
he is about to afford you. 

" The ^emy, more than half conquered, yet deriv- 
ing encoiuagement and hope from the tardiness of our 
operations, and the distractions which have unhappily 
prevailed in our camp, are again assembling bdiow us. 
Another lesson of admonition must be furnished them* 
They must again be made to feel the weight of that 
power which they have, without cause, provoked to 
war ; and to know, that although we have been slow 
to take up arms, we will never lay them from our 
hands until we have secured the objects that impelled 
us to the resort In less than eight days I shall 
leave this encampment to meet and fight them. Will 
any of you accompany me ? Are there any amcmgst 
you, who, at a moment like this, will not think it an 
outrage upon honour, for her feelings to be tested by 
a computation of time? What if the period for which 
you tendered your services to your country has ex- 
pired — ^is that a consideration with the valiant, the pa- 
tnotic, and the brave, who have appeared to redress 
the injured rights of that country, and to acquire for 
themselves the name of glory ? Is it a consideration 
with them, when those objects are still unattained, 
and an opportunity of acquiring them is so near at 
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hand ? Did such men enter the field like hirelings — 
to serve for pay ? Does all regard for their country, 
their families, and themselves, expire with the time for 
which their services were engaged? Will it be a suffi- 
cient gratification to their feelings, that they served out 
three months, without seeing the enemy, and then aban- 
doned the campaign, when the enemy was in the neigh- 
bourhood, and coudd be seen and conquered in ten days ? 
Any retrospect they can make, of the sacrifices they 
have encountered, and the privations they have endured, 
will afford but little satisfaction under such circumstan- 
ces ; — the very mention of the Creek war, must cover 
them with the blushes of shame, and self-abasement 
Having engaged for only three months, and that pe- 
riod having expired, you are not bound to serve any 
longer : — ^but are you bound by nothing else ? Sure- 
ly, as honourable and high-minded men, you must, at 
smch a moment as the present, feel other obligations 
than the law imposes. A fear of the punishment of 
Ae law, did not bring you into camp ; — ^that its de- 
mands are satisfied, will not take you from it You 
had higher objects in view, — some greater good to at- 
tain. This, your general believes, — ^nor can he believe 
otherwise, without doing you great injustice. 

** Your services are not asked for longer than twen- 
ty days ; and who wiU hesitate making such a sacri- 
fice, when the good of his country and his own fame 
are at stake ? Who, under the present aspect of affair^, 
will even reckon it a sacrifice ? When we set out to 
meet the enemy, this post must be retained and de- 
fended ; if any of you will remain, and render this ser- 
vice, it will be no less important than if you had march- 
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ed to the battle ; nor will your general less thankfullj 
aclmowledge it Tuesday next, the line of march wiU 
be taken up : and in a few days thereafter, the objects 
of the excursion will be effected. As patriotic men, 
then, I ask you for your services; and, thus long, I 
have no doubt you will cheerfully render them. I am 
well aware, that you are all anxious to return to your 
families and homes, and that you are entitled to do so ; 
yet stay a little longer, — ^go with me, and meet the 
enemy, and you can then return, not only with the 
consciousness of having performed your duty, but with 
the glorious exultation of having done even more than 
duty required." 

What was hoped for, from this address, did not re- 
sult Difficulties were constantly pressing ; and whilst 
one moment gave birth to expectation, the next served 
but to destroy it Jackson had been advised, and was 
buoyed by the hope, that adequate numbers would 
shortly come to his relief; and until this could be ac- 
complished, it was desirable to retain those who then 
were with him, to give to his posts increased protec- 
tion. Whilst measures were adopting in Tennessee, 
to effect this fully, about a thousand volunteers were 
moving out, to preserve an appearance of opposition^ 
and keep secure what had been already gained. With 
this force, added to what he already had, if in his 
power to keep them, he believed he would be able to 
advance on the enemy, make a diversion in favour of 
the Georgia army, and obtain other important advan- 
tages. With this view, he had addressed this regi- 
ment, and brought before them such considerations 
as might be supposed calculated to excite a soldier's 
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ardour. But, in answer to his address, the command- 
ing officer replied^ that having called upon the several 
captains in his regiment, to make a statement of those 
IB their respective companies who were willing to re- 
main beyond the period of their engagement, it ap- 
peared that with the exception of captain Hamilt<m 
and three of his men, none would consent to do sa 

As nothing but an unnecessary consumption of sup- 
plies was now to be expected from detaining the few 
days that yiet remained of their term, troops so spiritless^ 
orde^ were given, and proper arrangements made, for 
taking up the line of march to Fort Armstrong, on the 
10th ; whence they were directed to proceed to Knox- 
ville, and receive orders for their discharge. Particular 
iBsfaractions were given to have the strictest police 
observed, and the utmost order preserved on the 
march, that no depredations' might be committed on 
the persons or property of the Indians, through whose 
country they were to pass ; or on the citizens of Ten- 
nessee. 

Meantime, the volunteers, lately raised, had arrived 
at Huntsville, where they had been directed to remain 
until sufficient supplies could be had at head-quarters. 
Could they have proceeded directly on, they would 
have reached the general sufficiently early to have 
enabled him to proceed against the enemy before the 
period at which the remnant of his troops would have 
been entitled to a discharge. His exertions to have 
in readiness the arrangements necessary to the ac- 
complishment of this end, had been indefatigaUe. Ge- 
neral Cocke had been directed to give instructions to 
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his quarter-master, to forward to Fort Strother such 
provisions as should arrive at Fort Armstrong; to 
proceed thence to Ross^ and make proper arrange- 
ments for the speedy transportation, from that place 
to Deposit, of all the bread stuff which the contractor 
had been required to collect at that depot ; and to have 
procured and sent from East Tennessee, a competent 
supply of that article, as well for the troops then in 
the field, as for those which had been ordered to be 
raised. The more certainly to effect this object, he 
had, ,on the 20th of December, despatched his own 
quarter-master and adjutant-general to Deposit and 
Huntsville, to push on what should be coUected and 
on hand at those places ; and had, at the same time, 
despatched one of the sub-contractors from camp, with 
directions to examine the situation of the different 
depots ; and, if found insufficient to meet the requisi- 
tion he had made, to proceed immediately to the set* 
tiements in Tennessee, and pro<iure the necessary 
supplies. To the contractors themselves, he had ad- 
dressed orders and exhortations almost without num- 
ber; and, indeed, from every source, and through 
every channel that the hope of relief could be discern- 
ed, had he directed his exertions to obtain it 



Having thus strained every nerve, and unceasin^y 
directed all his efforts towards the accomplishment of 
this object, he had, for a while, flattered himself with 
the hope that his multiplied endeavours would enaUe 
him to bring on his new troops in time for that com- 
bined movement with the East Tennessee militia 
which he so much desired. So important did he con- 
sider this measure, that he was willing to subject him- 
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self to considerable hazard, rather than not effect it 
To colonel Carroll he wrote, on learning that he was 
im his way with the newly raised troops — ^ I am happy 
to hear of your success in procuring vcdunteers. I shall 
receive, with open arms, those who, in this hour of 
seed, so gallantly come forth to uphold the sinking 
reputation of their state. I am exceedin^y anxious 
to re-commence operations, and indeed they have 
become more necessary than ever ; yet I cannot move 
without supplies. As this will meet you near where 
the contractors are, you will be better able to ascertain 
than I can inform you, when that happy moment will 
irrive : and I pray you, use your best exertions to 
have it brought about with the least possible delay. 
Until supplies, and the means of transportation can 
be furnished, to justify another movement from this 
place, it will, be better tibat you remain where your 
horses can be fed. I say this, upon the supposi- 
tion and hope, that it may shortly be effected ; but 
were it certain that the same causes of delay which 
have so long retarded our operations, were still to 
continue, I would, at every risk, and under every re* 
sponsibility, take up the march so soon as the troops 
sow with you could arrive. For such a measure, I 
should seek my justification in the impjeriousness of 
the circumstances by which I am surrounded; and 
rely for success upon heaven, and the enterprise of 
ay followers. 

^ Partial supplies have arrived, for my use, at Fort 
Armstrong, which will be ordered on to-morrow. This, 
with the scanty stock on hand, will at least keep us 
from starving a few weeks, \mtil we can quarter upon 
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the enemy, or gain assistance from the country below. 
General Claiborne, who is encamped eighty-five miles 
above Fort Stoddart, writes me, that arrangements are 
made to send supplies up the Alabama, to the junction 
of the Coosa and Tallapoosa. Upon such resources 
will I depend, sooner than wait until my army wastes 
away, or through inaction becomes mutinous and unfit 
for service. 

The hopes, however, which had been cherished, of 
combined operations, with all the forces at that time 
under his controul, he was compelled, by the late 
events in his camp, to relinquish ; but although these 
were highly discouraging, they were far from inducing 
him to despond. He was strongly persuaded of the 
necessity of proceeding; and determined, that as soon 
as it were possible, he would prosecute the campaign 
with the feeble force he had at his command, deferring 
the period for more active operations, until the ex- 
pected reinforcements, collecting in Tennessee, could 
be brought into the field* 

* The troops thus collecting were calculated but for a single ad- 
venture, and no more. Colonel Carroll bad not been able to pro- 
cure volunteers for six months, or during the campaign, as was 
required by the order under which he acted. He had considered it 
under all the circumstances, so essential to have troops of some de- 
scription engaged, that, rather than encounter disappointment, he 
had accepted them for sixty days, and taken them as mounted men, 
instead of infantry, wj^ch were not to be procured. This latter cir- 
cumstance, requiring a large quantity of supphes, occasioned them to 
be kept back longer than would have been necessary, had they been 
troops of a different description. As there was no law, either of the 
state or general government, for a period so limited, and which 
seemed too short to promise any very beneficial effects, the general 
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On the second of Januaiy, coloftel Carroll and Mr. 
ffiackbuni, having proceeded from Huntsville, arriyed 
at head-quarters, to rec^ve instructions as to the 
manner in which the volunteers should bfe organized ; 
amd to learn the time when they would be required to 
be brought up. Having reported their strength to be 
eight hundred and fifty, they were directed to have 
them formed, as had been desired, into two regiments^ 
under officers of their own choice; and an order was 
put into thdr hands, requiring general Coffee, who was 
then at HuntsviUe, to march them to Fort Strotfaer, 
by the 10th instant That officer, whose feelings had 
been sufficiently harrowed by the late conduct and 
defection of his brigade, learning that those troops 
were unwilling for him to have command of them, had 
expressed a wish to general Jackson that it might not 
be assigned him ; in consequence of which, and their 
own request, the latter had determined, after their ar- 
rival at his camp, that there should be no intermedi- 
ate commander over them, between their colonels and 
himself With this proposed arrangement, and the 
nature and extent of tlie order borne to general Coffee, 
those gentlemen had been instructed to make the 
troops acquainted ; and were particularly requested to 

was in doubt whether or not to receive them; but, belieTing he 
might make a partial excursion, and thereby produce a diversion 
&Tonrable to the Georgia troops, who, relying on his co-operation, 
might be perhaps greatly endangered without it; ^nd considering 
that their rejection might tend to the injury of the campaign, he 
finally concluded to accept them. PreTiously tp doing so, he 8tate4 
his objections, and the difficulties he felt ; and endeavoured to pre- 
vail on them to enlai^e their term of service : to this they would not 
agree ; when, rather than lose them entirely, he consented to re* 
ijeiye them. 
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use their best endeavours to remove any erroneous 
impressions that might have been made upon their 
minds by those who had so lately abandoned their 
duty, and who had laboured to instil in others their 
own prejudices and passions. They were charged, 
too, with the communication of a flattering address 
from the general, who, warned by past transactions, 
considered it of the utmost importance to prevent any 
mutinous feeling, and to guard, by all the means in his 
power, against the contamination of a corps upoQ 
which his only hopes at present rested 

General Coffee, having received the instructions 
which general Jackspn had sent him, immediately gave 
orders to colonels Perkins and Higgins, who had been 
chosen to the command of the two regiments, td march 
them directly for head-quarters j explaining, in his or- 
der, the reasons that had induced him to issue it To 
his entire astonishment, both these officers refused to 
obey it ; * alleging, in a written statement they made, 
that general Coffee had no right to exercise command 
over them, and that they would disregard any he 
might attempt to claim. One of them not only refused 
obedience to the order, but even went so far as to re- 
fuse to return it, or permit the brigade-inspector to 
take a copy ; thereby placing it out of his power to 
make it known to the rest of the brigade. 

Unwilling as Coffee was, to create any additional 
perplexities to the commanding general, or occasion 
new disturbances, at so important a crisis, neverthe- 
less, influenced by a regard for his own reputation 
which be believed to be wantonly and wickedly as* 
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mitdy by this contumacious refusal to obey an order 
which the occasion and his instructions required him 
to execute, he felt himself constrained to cbmand the 
arrest of those officers. 

This application^ with charges and specifications of 
80 serious a nature, against his officers highest in com- 
mand, placed Jackson in a very delicate situation. To 
commence the exercise of authority over troops wholly 
unacquainted with service, by the arrest of those in 
whom they had reposed such distinguished confidence, 
it was probable might be attended with consequences 
fatal to his views, and to the success of the contempla^ 
ted expedition. On the other hand, he was fully sen* 
sible of the injury that had been done the feelings of 
an officer, acting under the authority of his instruc- 
tions^ and how much, justice required them to be re- 
paired : nor was he less sensible of the feeUe reliance 
that could be reposed on men who seemed to make a 
merit of disobedience and insubordination, especially 
if, firom indulgence, they should be permitted to de- 
rive encouragement But however his mind might 
oscillate between the evil consequences of either al- 
ternative, he knew that the course pointed out by duty^ 
was a plain one, should general Goi^ee persist in his 
demand. 

Notwithstanding the strong injunctions and weighty 
considerations that had been urged, to produce an ex- 
peditious movement, it was not until the 13th that 
those officers with their regiments reached head-quar- 
ters. Finding, on their arrival, that they were likely 
to be noticed, on charges which their better-ipformed 
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friends advisefl would not only deprive them of com^ 
mand^ but involve them in disgrace, they immediately 
came forward, and made an honourable and satisfadx^ 
17 concession, in which they pleaded ignorance of mi« 
litary duty, as an excuse for their misconduct That 
the iservice, at a crisis so important, might not be in- 
jured by any private feuds, the charges were witk^ 
drawn. 

Every preparation was now made to hasten an ac- 
complishment of the objects in view. The wh(de ef- 
fective force consisted, at this time, by the reports, of 
little ihore than nine hundred men, and was, in reality, 
below that number. 

Being addressed by the general, on the occasion, 
on the 15th, the mounted troops commenced their 
march, and moved to Wehogee creek, three miles from 
the fort^ Jackson, with his staff, and the artillery com- 
pany, joined them next morning, at that place, and 
continued the line of march to Talladega, where about 
two hundred friendly Indians, Cherokees and Creeks, 
badly armed, and much discouraged at the weakness 
of his force, were added to his numbers, without in- 
creasing much his strength* Seldom, perhaps, has 
there been an expedition undertaken, fraught with 
greater peril than this. Nine hundred new recruits,, 
entirely unacquainted with the duties of the field, 
were to be marched into the heart of an enemy's coun* 
try, without a single hope of escape, but from victory; 
and that victory not to be expected, but fix>m the 
wisest precaution, and most determined bravery. Al* 
though so obviously pregnant with danger, to march 
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was the only alternative lliat emdd be pnidenlfy adopt- 
ed No other could afiR»d a diyersion favooraUe to 
general Floyd, who waa advancing with the anny 
finom Greorgia, or give favourable results to the cam* 
paign, without which it must soon have been abandon- 
ed, for want of men to prosecute it An<riher reason 
rendered such a movement proper, and indispensable. 
The officer commanding at Fort Armstrong had re- 
ceived intelligence, on which was placed the utmost 
leUance, that the vrarriors froin fourteen or fifteen 
towns on the Tallapoosa, were about to unite their 
forces, and attadk that place ; which, for the want of a 
sufficient garrison, was in a weak and defenceless situ- 
ation. Of this, general Jackson had been advised. The 
present movement then, hazardous as it was, under all 
circumstances, was indispensable, and could alone pre-^ 
vent the execution of such a purpose, if it were in truth 
iatended. On reaching Talladega, he received a letter 
from the commandant at Fort Armstrong, confinnatory 
of thefirst information that had beenobtained, and which 
left it no longer a matter of doubt but an attack would 
be speedily waged against that depot One also from 
general Pinckney, by express, arrived, advising him 
that Floyd, on the 10th instant, would move from 
Coweta, and in ten days thereafter, establish a position 
at Tuckabatchee ; and recommended, if his force would 
allow him to do no more, that he should advance 
against such of the enemy^s towns as might be within 
convenient distance ; that, by having his troops em« 
ployed, he nugfat keep disaffection from his ranks, and 
be, at the same time, serviceably engaged in harass- 
ing the enemy* If^ therefore, he could have hesitated 
befwe, there was now no longer any room to do sou 
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By an expeditious movement, he might save Fort 
>)mnstrong, and render an essential service to general 
Floyd, by detaching a part of the clans destined to 
proceed against him. The force which might act 
against either, was understood to be then collected in 
a bend of the Tallapoosa, near the mouth of a creek 
called Emuckfaw, and thither he determined, by the 
nearest route, to direct his course. 

As he progressed on the march, a want of the ne- 
cessary knowledge in his pilots, of subordination in 
his troops, and skill in the officers who commanded 
them, became more and more apparent ; but still their 
ardour to meet the enemy was not abated. Troops 
unacquainted with service are oftentimes more san- 
guine than veterans. The imagination too frequently 
portraying battles in the light of a frolic, keeps danger 
at a distance, until, suddenly springing into view, it 
becomes a monster too hideous to be withstood* 

On the evening of the 21st, sensible, from the trails 
he had fallen in upon, fresh, and converging to a point, 
that he must be in the neighbourhood of the enemy, 
Jackson encamped his little army in a hollow square, 
on an eligible site, upon the eminences of Emuckfaw, 
sent out his spies, posted his piquets, doubled his sen^ 
tinels, and made the necessary arrangements to guard 
against attack. About midnight the spies came in and 
reported they had discovered a large encampment of 
Indians, at about three miles distance, who, from their 
whooping and dancing, their usual precursors to battle*, 
were no doubt apprised of his arrival. Every thing 
was ready for thf^ir reception, if they meditated an at-< 
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tack, or to pursue in the morning, if they did not At 
fbe dawn of day, the alarm guns of our sentinels, suc- 
ceeded by shrieks and savage yells, announced their 
presence. They commenced a furious assault on the 
left flank, commanded by colonel Higgins, which watf 
met and opposed with great firmness. General Coffee, 
and colonels Carroll and Sitler, instantly repaired to 
the point of attack, and, by example and exhortation, 
encouraged the men to a performaqce of their duty. 
The action raged for half an hour ; the brunt of which, 
being against the left wing, it had become consider* 
ably weakened. It being now sufficiently light to as- 
certain, correctly, the position of the enemy, and cap 
tain Ferril's company having come up and reinforced 
the left wing, the whole charged, under general Coffee, 
and a rout immediately ensued. The friendly Indians 
joining in the pursuit, they were chased about two 
miles, with considerable loss. We had fire killed, and 
twenty wounded. Until it became light enough to dis- 
cern objects, our troops derived considerable advant- 
age from their camp fires ; these having been placed 
at some distance without the line of the encampment, 
afforded a decided superiority in a night attack, by 
enabling those within to fire with great accuracy on 
an approaching enemy, whilst they themselves re- 
iriained invisible in the dark. 

The pursuit being over, Jackson detached general 
Coffee, with the Indians, and four hundred men, to 
destroy the enemy^s encampment, unless he should 
find it too strongly fortified ; in which event, he was 
to give information immediately,. and wait the arrival 
of the artillery. Co£fee, having reconnoitred this posi* 
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tton, and found it too strong to be assailed with the 
force he eoramsuided, returned to camp. The propriety 
ef tins determination was soon perceived He had mi 
returned more than half an hour, when a severe fire was 
made up<m the piquets, posted on the rights aceompa^ 
nied witihi prodigious yelling. General Coflfee, having 
obtained permission, proceeded to torn the left flank of 
the assailantSt This detachment being taken frmn di& 
ferent corps, he placed himself at their head^ and 
moved briskly forward. Those in the rear, availing 
theinselves of this circumstance, continued to dnp bff, 
one by one, without his knoMdedge, until the whole 
number left with him did not exceed fifty. It was 
fortunate that the force of the enemy he had first to 
attack was not greater. He found them occupying a 
ridge of open pine timber, covered ¥dth low under* 
wood, which afforded them many opportunities for con^^ 
cealment To deprive them of this advantage, which 
they are very dexterous in taking, Coffee ordered his 
men to dismount and chaige them. This order was 
promptly obeyed, and some loss sustained in its exe* 
pution ; the general himself was wounded through the 
body, and his aid, major Donelson, killed by a ball 
through the head ; — ^three of his men also fdl. The 
^nemy, driven back by the charge, took refuge on the 
margin of a creek? covered with reeds, where they 
lay concealed. 

• 

The savages having intended the attack on the right 
as a feint, now, with their main force, which had been 
concealed, made a violent onset on our left line, which 
they hoped to find weakened, and in disorder. Gene* 
ral Jackson, however, who had apprehended their 
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design, was prepared to meet it: this line had been 
ordered to remain firm in its position ; and when the 
first gun was heard in that quarter, he repaired thither 
in person, and strengthened it l^ additional forces. 
The first advance of the enemy, though sudden and 
Tiolent, was sustained with firmness, and opposed with 
great gallantry. The battle was now maintained on 
the part of the assailants, by quick and irregular firings 
from behind logs, trees, shrubbery, and whatever could 
affi>rd concealment: behind these, prostrating them* 
selves after firing, and, reloading, they would rise and 
again discharge their guns. After sustaining their fire 
in this way for some time, a chaise, to dislodge them 
from their position, was ordered : and the whole line 
under colonel Carroll, by a most brilliant and steady 
movement, broke upon, and threw them into confusiout 
and they fled precipitately away. The pursuit com* 
menced, and they were overtaken and destroyed in 
considerable numbers : their loss was great, but never 
certainly ascertained. 

In the mean time, general Cofiee had been endea- 
vouring, as far as prudence woi4d permit him to make 
the attempt, to drive the savages on the right from 
the fastnesses into which they had retired ; but finding 
that this could not be done, without much hazard, and 
considerable loss, he began to retire towards the place 
where he had first dismounted. This expedient, de- 
signed for stratagem, produced the desired efiect 
The enemy, inspirited by the movement, presuming 
it a retreat, and to have been adopted in consequence 
of the severe firing they had heard on the left wing, 
now forsook their hiding places, and rapidly advanced 
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upon him. That officer immediately availed himself 
of the opportunity thus afforded, of contending with 
them again on equal terms ; and a severe conflict com* 
menced, and continued about an hour, in which the 
loss on both sides was nearly equal. At this critical 
juncture, when several of, the detachment had been 
killed, many wounded, and the whole greatly exhaust* 
ed with fatigue ; the dispersion of the enemy being 
effected on the left, a reinforcement was despatched 
by general Jackson, which, making its appearance on 
the enemy's left flank, put an end to the contest Ge* 
neral Coffee, although severely wounded, still con* 
tinned the fight, and availing himself of the arrival of 
this additional strength, instantly ordered a charge; 
when the enemy, foreseeing their doom, fled in con- 
sternation, and were pursued with dreadful slau^ter. 
It is believed that at this place none escaped. Thus 
drew to a close a day of almost continual fighting.* 

Having brought in and buried the dead, and dressed 
the wounded, preparations were made to guard against 
an attack by night, should one be attempted, by or- 
dering a breast-work of timber around the encamp- 
ment ; a measure the more necessary, as the spirits of 

* The Indians bad designed Uieir plan of operations well, thongb 
the execution did not succeed. It was intended to bring on the at> 
tack at three different pointas at the same time ; but a party of the 
Chealegrans, one of the tribes which compose the Creek confede- 
racy, who had been ordered to assail the right extremity of our 
front line, instead of doing so, thought it more prudent to proceed to 
their villages, happy to have passed, undiscovered, the point they 
bad been ordered to attack. But for this, the contest might lia\e 
terminated less advantageously, perhaps disasterously. 
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mir tircops, most of whom had never before been ia 
collision with an enemy, were observed visibly to flag, 
towards the evening. Indeed, during the night, it was 
with the utmost difficulty the sentinels could be main- 
tained at their posts, who, expecting every minute 
the appearance of the enemy, would, at the least 
notse, fire and run in. The enemy, however, whose 
spies were around our encampment all night, did not 
think proper to attack us in this position, and the 
morning broke without disturbance. The next day, 
general Jackson, having effected, as he believed, so 
hr as he could, the main objects of the expedition, a 
diversion in favour of general Floyd, who was, at this 
juncture, supposed to be canying on his operations 
lower down on the Tallapoosa, and the relief of Fort 
Armstrong, began to think of returning to the Ten 
Islands. Many reasons concurred to render such a 
measure proper, and indeed indispensable. He had 
not set out prepared to make any permanent establish- 
ment in advance of this present post ; his provisions 
were growing extremely scarce, and the country itself 
afforded no means of subsistence, either for his men 
or their horses. His wounded, many of whom were 
exceedin^y dangerous, required to be speedily taken 
care of ; whilst the present temper of his soldiery pre- 
cluded all hope that he should be able to effect any 
thing of material consequence beyond what had been 
already effected. Besides, if the object were still fur- 
ther to cripple the enemy, this might be more certain- 
ly attained by commencing a return, which, having 
the appearance of retreat, m ould probably induce a 
pursuit, than by attacking them in their strong holds ; 
in whicji event, too, the diversion contemplated woMld 
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the more complete, by drawing them in a different 
direction. Determined by these considerations, Jack« 
son ordered litters to be formed for the transportation 
of the sick and wounded, and other necessary pre* 
parations to be made for a return march. Every thii^ 
being ready, it was commenced at ten o'clock the next 
morning, and continued without interruption until 
neaiiy night; when the army was encamped a quarter 
of a mile on the south side of Enotichopeo creek, in 
the direction to the ford, at which it had been passed 
i. proceedtog out , 

As it was pretty evident that the enemy had been 
in pursuit during the day, a breast>work was thrown 
up, with the utmost expedition, and every arrange* 
ment made to repel their attempts, should they medi- 
tate an attack, during the course of the night, or on 
the succeeding momii^. The night, however, was 
permitted to pass away without disturbance, and with- 
out any appearance of an enemy. From a knowledge 
that they had been hanging on his rear, during the 
march of the preceding day, and having suffered the 
night to wear through without attempting any assault 
upon his camp, the general was led to conjecture that 
an ambuscade had been prepared, and that an attack 
wpuld be made on him whilst crossing the creek in 
his front ; which, being deep, and the banks rugged,, 
and thickly covered with reeds, afforded many advan- 
. tages for such a design. Near the crossing place, was 
^ a deep ravine, formed by the prote<;tion of two hills,, 
overgrown with thick shrubbery and^lnrown sedge, 
which afforded every convenience for concealment, 
whilst it entirely prevented pursuit. Along this route,. 
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Ae amiy^ in going out, had passed; throng it, as 
might hare be^i expected, it would again return ; and 
at this defile, it was believed, an ambuscade would be 
formed^ if any were intended. Acting uooMier these im- 
pressions, and with a view to guard against them, 
Jackson determined to take a different route. He se* 
eretly despatched, early next moniing, a few pioneers, 
to asceptain and designate, another cros«i^ place be^ 
tow. A suitable one was presently discovered, at 
about six hundred yards distance from the old one ; 
and thither the general now led his army ; having, pre- 
viously to commencing the march, formed his columns, 
and the front and rear guards, that he might be in an 
attitude for defence. 

A beautiful slope of open woodland led down to the 
newly discovered ford, w!iere, except immediately on 
the margin of the creek, which was covered with a 
few reeds, there was nothing to obstruct the view. 
The front guards, and part of the columns, had pass^ 
ed ; — ^the wounded were also over, and the artillery 
just entering the creek, when an alarm gun was heard 
in the rear. The Indians, unexpectedly finding the 
route vms changed, quitted the defile where they had 
expected to commence the assault, and advanced upon 
a company, under the command of captain Russdl, 
which marched in the rear. Though assailed by great* 
ly superior numbers, it returned the fire, and gradually 
retired, until it reached the rear guard, who, accord* 
ing to express instructions given, were, in the event 
of an attack, to face about, and act as the advance, 
whilst the right and left columns should be turned on 
pivots, so as completely to loop the enemy, and 
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render his destruction sure* The right column of the 
rear guard was commanded by colonel Perkins, the 
left by lieutenanl^colonel Stump, and the centre co^ 
lumn by colonel Carroll. Jackson was just passing the 
stream when the firing and yelling commenced. Hav« 
ing instructed his aid-de-camp to form a line for the 
protection of the wounded, who were but a short dis- 
tance in advance, and afterwards to turn the left co- 
lumn, he himself proceeded to the right, for a similar 
purpose. What was his astonishment, when, resting 
in the hope of certain victory, he beheld the right and 
left columns of the rear guard, after a feeble resist* 
ance, precipitately give way, bringing with them con- 
fusion and dismay, and entirely obstructing the pas* 
sage, over which the principal strength of the army 
was to be re-crossed ! This shameftd flight was well 
nigh being attended with the most fatal consequences; 
which were alone averted by the determined bravery 
of a few. Nearly the whole of the centre column had 
followed the example of the other two, and precipita- 
ted themselves into the creek ; not more than twenty 
remained to oppose the violence of the first assault 
The artillery company, commanded by lieutenant 
Armstrongs and composed of young men of the- first 
families, who had volunteered their services at the 
commencement of the campaign, formed with their 
muskets .before the piece of ordnance they had, and 
hastily dragged it from the creek to an eminence, from 
which they could play to advantage. Here an obsti- 
nate conflict ensued; the enemy endeavouring to 
charge and take it, whilst this company formed with 
their muskets, and resolutely defended it These 
young men, the few who remained with colonel Car- 
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roll, and the gallant captain Quaries, who fell at 
head, with Russell's spies, not exceeding in the whole 
one hundred, maintained with the utmost firmness, a 
contest, for many minutes, against a force five times 
greater than their own, and checked the.adyance of a 
foe already greatly inspirited from the consternation 
which his first shock had produced. Every man who 
there fought, manifested a determination to prefer 
death to flight The brave lieutenant Armstrong fell 
at the side of his piece, by a wound in the groin, and 
exclaimed, as he lay, ^ Some of you must perish ; but 
don't lose the gun." By his side, fell, mortally woimd- 
ed, his associate and friend. Bird Evans, and the gal- 
lant captain Hamilton ; who, having been abandoned 
by his men, at Fort Strother, with his two brothers 
and his ^ed father, had attached himself to the ar-* 
tillery company, as a private, and, in that capacity, 
showed how deservedly he was to command by the 
fidelity with which he obeyed Perilous as the hour 
was, this little heroic band evinced themselves cool 
and collected, as they were brave in battle. In the 
hurry and confusion of the moment the rammer, and 
pricker of the cannon could not be disengaged from 
the carriage; in this situation and at such a time, the 
invention of most young soldiers might have failed ; 
but nothing fearing. Craven Jackson and Constantine 
Perkins drove home the cartridges with a musket, and 
with the ramrod prepared them for the match. In 
the mean time,*while the conflict was thus unequally 
sustained, general Jackson and his staff had been en- 
abled, by great exertions, to restore something like 
order, from confusion. The columns were again form- 
ed^ and put in motion; and small detachments had been 
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sent across the creek to support the litde band that 
there maintained their ground. The enemj^ peroeiv- 
ing a strong force advancing^ and being wamly as* 
sailed on their left flanks by captain Gord<m, at th^ 
head of his company of spies, who had advanced from 
the front, and re-crossed the creek in turn, were 
stricken with alarm, and iSed away, leaving behind 
their blankets, and whatever was likely to retard their 
flight Detachments were ordered on the pursuit, whO| 
in a chase of two miles, destroyed many, and wholly 
dispersed them* 

In despite of the active exertions made by general 
Jackscm, to restore order, they were, for some tin^e, 
unavailing, and the confusion continued. In addition 
to the assistance received from his staff, whx> were 
every where encouraging, and seeking to arrest the 
disordered flight of the columns, he derived much 
from the aid of general Coffee. That officer, in con- 
sequence of the wound which he had very lately re^ 
ceived at Emuckfaw, had, Ihe day before, been carried 
in a litter. From the apprehensi(ms indulged, that an 
attack would probably be made upon Ihem that morn- 
ing, he had proceeded from the encampment on horse- 
back, and aided, during the action, with his usual calm 
and deliberate fimmess. Indeed, all the officers of his 
brigade, who, having been abandoned by their men, 
had formed themselves into a corps, and followed the 
army without a command, rendered manifest, now^ die 
value of experience. This was not a moment for rules 
of fancied etiquette. The very men who, a little time 
before, would have disdained advice, and spumed an 
order from any but their own conmianders, did not 
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scrapie amidst the peril that surrounded them, to be 

regulated by those who seemed to be so much better 

qualified for extricating them from their present dan-* 

ger. The hospital surgeon, Dr. Shelby, appeared in 

the fight; and rendered important military services^ 

The adjutant-general, Sitler, than whom none display-r 

ed greater firmness, hastened across the creek in the 

early part of the action, to the artillery company, for 

which he fdt all the esprit de corps, having been once 

attached to it ; and there remained, supporting them 

m their duties, and participating in their dangers^ 

. Captain Gordon, too, contributed greatly to dispel the 

peril of the moment, by his active sally on tlie left 

' flank of the savages. Of the general himself, it is 

scarcely necessary to remark, that but for him every 

llttng must have gone to ruin. On him, all hopes were 

rested. In that moment of confusion, he was the 

nDying point, even for the apirits of the brave. Firm 

and energetic, and at the same time perfectly selU 

possessed, his example and his authority alike con*r 

tiibuted to arrest the flying and give confidence to 

ttose who maintained their ground Cowards forgot 

their panic, and fronted danger, when they heard hia 

voice and beheld his manner ; and the brave would 

have formed round his body a rampart with their own. 

hk the midst of showers of balls, of which he seemed 

umnindful, he was seen perfwming the duties of the 

subordinate officers, rallying the alarmed, halting them 

in their flight, forming his columns, and inspiriting 

them by his example. An army suddenly dismayed, 

and thrown into confusion, was thus happily rescued 

from a destruction which lately appeared inevitabla 

Our total loss, in the several engagements, oq the ^Std^ 

T 
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and tcMlay, wan only twenty killed, and seyenty-five 
wounded, some of wht>m, however, afterwards died. 
That of the enemy cannot be accurately stated. The 

I bodies of one hundred and eighty-nine of their warn-* 

ors were found; this, however, may be considered as 
greatly below the real number ; nor can their wound- 
ed be even conjectured. As had been generally the 
case, the greatest slaughter was in the pursuit Scat- 
tered through the heights and hollows, many of the 
wounded escaped, and many of the kiUed were not 
ascertained. It is certain, however, as was afterwards 

' disclosed by prisoners, that considerably more than 

two hundred of those who, on this occasion, went out 

I to battle, never returned; but those who did return, 

I unwilling it should be known they were killed, and 

feeling it might dispirit the nation, endeavoured to 
have it believed, and so represented it, that they had 
proceeded on some distant expedition, and would be 
for sofile time absent 

After this battle, in which had been anticipated cer- 
tain success, the enemy, tired of conflicts so disas- 
terous to them, no more thought of harassing our 
march. Having continued it, without interruption, over 
*- high, broken, and, for the most part, barren land, we 

encamped, on the night of the 26th, within three miles 
of Fort Strother. Thus terminated an expedition re- 
plete with peril, but attended with effects highly be- 
neficial. Fort Armstrong was relieved ; general Floyd 
enabled to gain a victory at Autossee, where, but for 
this movement, which had diverted much of the ene- 
my's strength, he wpuld most probably have met de- 
feat; a considerable portion of the enemy's bei^t forces 
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bad been destroyed ; and an end put to the hopes they 
had founded on our previous delays. Discontent had 
been kept from our ranks ; the troops bad been bene- 
ficially employed ; and inactivity, the bane of every 
army, had been avoided. But perhaps the greatest 
good that resulted from the expedition was the effect 
produced on the minds of the people at home, from 
whom was to be collected a force sufficient to termi- 
nate the war. Experience has often proved the facility 
with which numbers are brought to a victorious stand- 
ard ; whilst the ranks of a defeated army are ever with 
difficulty filled. Any result, therefore, that was calcu- 
lated to bring an efficient force into the field, was 
highly important and beneficial. 



CHAPTER V. 

T%e volunieers are discharged, — Elxecution of a soldier^ and the effect 
produced, — New iroops arrive. — Want of supplies, — Mutiny with the 
East Tennessee brigade^'-^Oeneral Jackson tnarches against the Inr 
dians.-^Battle of Tohopaka. — Returns to Fort Williams, — Expedition 
to Hoithlewalee ; its failure, and the causes, — Forms a junction ivith 
the Georgia iroops, and proceeds to the Hickory ground, — Indians sue 
for peace. — Weatherford surrenders himself. — Arrival cf generd 
Pinckney at head-<juariers, — Tennessee troops are ordered ta bemarch^ 
ed home^ and discharged from service* 

l^Hii troops having reached, in safety, the post 
whence they had set out, and their term of service be- 
ing within a short time of expiring, the general de- 
termined to discharge them. The information from 
Tennessee, was, that there would soon be in the field 
a considerable force, and enlisted for a period sufiEi- 
cient to effect a termination of the Indian war. He 
was desirous of having every thing in readiness by the 
time of their arrival, that they might be carried with* 
out delay into active service. Detaining his late volun- 
teers, therefore, a short time, to complete boats for 
the transportation of his camp equipage and provisions 
down the Coosa, he directed them to be marched 
home, and there to be honourably dismissed. The fur- 
ther service of his artillery company was also dis- 
pensed with. His parting interview with them was 
interesting and affecting ; they had rendered impor- 
tant services, and adhered to him, with great devoted- 
ness, in every vicissitude^ and through every difficulty 
he had encountered^ from the commencement of the 
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eampaign. Although, from the high sense entertained 
of their bravery and fidelity, he would gladly have re- 
tained them, yet he was too well convinced of the 
many sacrifices these young men had made, of the 
bravery they had displayed, and the patience with 
which they had submitted to those moments of scar- 
city that had raised up discontents and mutiny in his 
camp, not to feel a desire to gratify their wishes, and 
permit them, honourably, to retire from a service 
which they had already so materially benefitted 

A letter from Jackson to governor Blount, hereto^ 
fore noticed, added to his own sense of the importance 
of the crisis, had induced him to issue an order on the 
3d, directing twenty-five hundred of the militia of the 
second division, to be detached, organized, and equip- 
ped, in conformity to an act of congress of the 6th of 
April, 1812. These were to perform a tour of three 
months, to be computed from the time of rendezvous^ 
which was appointed to be on the 28th instant He 
had also required general Cocke to bring into the 
field, under the requisition of the secretary of war, 
Ae quota he had been instructed to raise at the open- 
mg of the campaign. This oflGicer, who had hitherto 
created so many obstacles, still appeared to desire 
nothing more ardently than a failure of the campaign. 
Although many difficulties had been feigned in the 
execution of the order directed to him, he was enabled 
to muster into service, from his division, about two 
thousand men. These, however, as well as those 
called out from West Tennessc^e, were but indifierent- 
ly armed. 



I 
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The thirty-ninth regiment, under colonel Williams, 
had also received orders to proceed to Jackson's head- 
quarters, and act under his command in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. It arrived on the 5th or 6th of the 
month, about six hundred strong. Most of the men 
were badly armed; this evil however, was shortly af- 
terwards remedied 

The quarter-masters and contractors were already 
actively engaged, and endeavouring to procure provi* 
sions and the necessary transportations for the army. 
The failures, in regard to former enterprises, are to be 
ascribed to these two departments ; to the constant en* 
deavour of the conU'actors to procure provisions at a 
reduced price, in order to enhance their profits, and 
to fears entertained, lest, if they should lay in any 
large supply it might spoil or waste on their hands. 
Evils of tiiis kind, growing out of the very nature of 
the establishment, ought, long since, to have convinced 
the government of the propriety of resorting to some 
oHker and better mode for supplying its armies in 
times of war. The inconveniences in the quarter-ma&* 
ters' department, were, indeed, less chargeable to the 
incumbents than to the causes which they could not 
control ; for, to the extreme ruggedness of the way 
over which wagons had to pass, was to be added the 
real difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number on the 
frcmtiers. That evils so severely felt, might, for the 
future, be avoided, every facility was afforded these 
two depcutments, that the requisition now made upon 
them might be promptly complied with. 

To give, however, sufficient time, and to prevaait 
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any unnecesmiy press, the troops adruiciiig from 
East and West Tennessee, wete dUrected to be halted 
IB the rear of the depots, until ample stores^ in ad- 
yance, to justify immediate operations, should be pro* 
Tided, and the requisite transportations procured 

About the middle of the month, in expeetation from 
fte numerous and strong assurances he had received, 
that aU things were in a state of readiness, Jackson or- 
dered the troops to advance, and form a union at 
headquarters, then at Fort Strother. Greatly to his 
surprise and mortification, he soon after learned that 
die contractor from East Tennessee had again failed 
to comply with his engagement, notwithstanding the 
ample means which he possessed, and the full time 
Aat had been allowed him for that purpose. The 
troops, however, agreeably to the order received, pro- 
ceeded on their march. Those from the second divi- 
sion, under brigadier-general Johnston, arrived on the 
14th ; which, added to the force imder general Doher« 
ty, from East Tennessee, constituted about five thou- 
sand effectives. Composed, as this army was, of 
troops entirely raw, it was not to be expected that 
any thing short of the greatest firimiess in its officers 
could restrain that course of conduct and disorder 
which had hitherto so unhappily prevailed. 

The execution of a private, (John Woods,) who had 
been sentenced by a court-martial, on a charge of mu- 
tiny, produced, at this time, great excitement, and the 
most salutary effects. That mutinous spirit, which had 
80 frequently broken into the camp, and for awhile 
sospendec} all active operations, remained to be check- 
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ed. A fit occasion was now at hand to evince, that 
although militia when at their fire-sides at home, 
might boast an exemption from control, yet in the 
field, those high notions were to be abandoned, and 
subordination observed, l^ainful as it was to the feel- 
ings of the general, he viewed it as a sacrifice essen- 
tial to the preservation of good order, and left the sen- 
tence of the court to be inflicted. The execution was 
productive of the happiest effects ; order was produced^ 
and that opinion, which had so long prevailed, lliat a 
militia-man was privileged and for no ofience liable to 
suffer death, was, from that moment, abandoned, and 
a stricter obedience than had been practjiced, afteiH 
wards characterized the army. 

Nothing was wanting now to put the troops in mo* 
tion, and actively to prosecute the war, but the want 
of necessary supplies. Remonstrance, entreaty and 
threats, had long since been used and exhausted. 
Every mean had been resorted to to impress on the 
minds of the contractors the necessity of urging for- 
ward in faithful discharge o( their duty ; but the same 
indifference and neglect were still persisted in. To 
ward off the effects of such great evils — evils which 
he foresaw must again eventuate in disccmtent and re- 
volt, Jackson resolved to pursue a different course, 
and no longer depend on persons who had so fre- 
quently disappoii^ted him, and whose only object was 
the acquirement of wealth. He accordingly despatch- 
ed messengers to the nearest settlements, with direc- 
tions to purchase provisions, at whatever price they 
could be procured. This course, to these incumbents 
on th? niettion, afforded an argument infinitely stronger 
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than any to which he had before resorted Unexpect- 
edly assailed in a way they had not previously thought . 
of, by being held and made liable for the amount of 
the purchases, which by their neglect was rendered 
necessary, they exerted fj^emselves in discharge of a 
duty they had hitherto too shamefully neglected. 
Every expedient had been practised to urge them to 
a compliance of the obligations they were tdnder to 
their government j until the present, none had proved 
effectual. In one of his letters, about this time, the 
general remarks : ^^ I have no doubt but a combination 
has been formed to defeat the objects of the cam^ 
paign ; but the contractor ought to have recollected 
that he had disappointed and starved my army once ; 
and now, in return, it shall be amply provided for at 
his expense. At this point he was to have delivered 
the rations — ^and whatever they may ccvt, at this 
place, he will be required to pay : any price that will 
ensure their delivery, I have directed to be given.*^ 
The supplying an army by contractors, he had often 
objected to as highly exceptionable and dangerous. 
His monitor, on this subject, was his own experience. 
Disappointment, mutiny, and abandonment by his 
troops, whe|i in the full career of success, and an un- 
necessarily protracted campaign, were among the evils 
already experienced^ and which he desired, if possible, 
might be in future avoided The difficulties — ^the per- 
l^exities he had met ; and the constant dissatisfaction 
which had rendered his troops inefficient, were wholly 
to be attributed to those, who, in disregard of the 
public good, had looked alone to their own imme- 
diate benefit. It was high time that the feelings and 
iiaterest of such, men should be disregarded, and a 

u 
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•ense of duty enforced, by that sort of appeal which 
sordid minds best can understand — an appeal to pro* 
fit and the purse. 

Under these and other ciiyuihstances, which seemed 
to involve the most serious consequences, the general 
had but little time for either repose or quietness. 
Every thing was moving in opposition to his wishes. 
The East Tennessee brigade, under the command of 
Doherty, having been instructed to halt, until adequate 
iiiipplies should be received at head-quarters, had al« 
ready manifested many symptoms of revolt, and was 
with difficulty restrained from abandoning the field 
and returning immediately home. Added to th^ own 
discontents, and unwillingness to remain in service, 
much pains haid been taken by $i personage high in 
authority, to scatter dissantion, and to persuade them 
that they had been improperly called out, and without 
sufficient authority ; — ^that the draft was illegal, and 
that they were imder no necessity to remain. Ail- 
ments like Uiese, when urged by a man of standing 
and in office, were well calculated to answer the end 
desired; what the governing motive was that gave 
rise to a course of conduct so much at war with die 
publiic interest, and the duty of a soldier, is difficult to 
be imagined; none was ever avowed, and certainly 
none can be offered that will account for it satis&e* 
torily. On the morning that general Doh^ty was 
about to proceed to head-quarters, he was ^stcmished 
to hear the drums beating: up for volunteers, to aban* 
don his camp and return* home. Notwithstanding all 
his efforts to prevent this injurious measure, one hun-t 
dred and eighty desert^ci JJitj surprise wae 9til\ 
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greater, ob receiving information in which Jie confided, 
that instructions by major*general Cocke, had been 
given, that in the event any number of the troops 
should be marched back, he would take upon himself 
to discharge them from all responsibility on their re- 
turn to Knoxville. The general had previously ap- 
peared at the camp of Doherty, and, by different 
means, attempted to excite . mutiny and disaffection 
amiMQg the troops. As a reason for being unwilling to 
assume the command and go with them to the field, 
he stated, that they would be placed in a situation 
which he disliked to think of, and one which his feel- 
ings would not enable him to witness : that they were 
about to be placed under the command of general Jack- 
son, who would impose on them the severest trials, 
and where they would have to encounter every 
imaginable privation and suffering. He represented, 
that at head-quarters there was not a sufficiency 
of provisions on hand to last five days; nor was there 
a probability that there would happen any change of 
circumstances for the better ; — ^that should they once 
be placed in the power of Jackson, such was his nature 
and disposition that, with the regular force under his 
command, he would compel them to serve whatever 
length of time he pleased. Expressions like these, to 
men who had never before been in the field, and pro- 
ceeding from one who had already been employed in 
a respectable command, were weU calculated to pro- 
duce serious and alarming impressions. Doherty, who 
was a brigadier in the first division, was at a loss to 
know how he should proceed with his own major-ge- 
neral, who having thus obtruded himself into his camp, 
was endeavouring to excite mutiny and revolt ; he ac- 
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cordingly despatched an express to head-quarters to 
give information to general Jackson of what was pass- 
ing in his camp. The messenger arrived, and, in re- 
turn, received an order to Doherty, commanding him, 
peremptorily, to seize, and send under guard to Fort 
Strother, every officer, without regard to his rank, 
who should be found, in any manner, attempting to in- 
cite his army to mutiny. General Cocke, apprehend- 
ing what was going on, or perhaps obtaining inteUi- 
gence, had retired before the order arrived, and thus 
escaped the punishment due to so aggravated an of- 
fence, and which, from the known patriotism and de- 
cision of the commanding* general, would doubtless 
have been extended. 

Abotit this time, colonel Dyer was despatched with 
six hundred men, with orders to proceed to the head 
of the Black Warrior, and ascertain if any fotce of the 
Indians was embodied in that quarter, and disperse 
them^ that they might not, through this route, be en- 
abled to gain the rear of the army, and cut off the sup- 
plies. This detachment having proceeded eight days 
through the heights along the Cohawba, had fellen in 
with a trail the enemy had passed, stretching east- 
wardly, and followed it. for some distance. Appre- 
hending that the army might be on the eve of departing 
from Fort Strother, and being unable to obtain any 
certain information of the savages, he desisted fron 
the pursuit, and returned to camp. 

That there might be no troops in the field in a 
situation not to be serviceable, and as supplies were an 
important consideration, orders were given the briga- 
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to dismiss from the ranks every invalid, and gUl 
who were not well armed. 

General Jackson having at lengthy by constant and 
Bnremitted exertions, obtained such supplies as he be- 
lieved would be necessary to enable him to proceed, 
determined to set out and pursue his course still fur- 
ther into the enemy's country. A fear of the conse^ 
quences to an army from inaction ; a wish that time 
might not be loitered away uselessly ; and a conscious- 
ness that a sufficiency of provisions was on the way, 
and could be forwarded to him from the post main-* 
tained in his rear, prompted him to do so. On the 
14th he commenced his march, and crossing the river, 
arrived on the 21st at the mouth of Cedar creek, 
which had been previously selected for the establish- 
ment o[ a fort* At this place it became necessary 
to delay a day or two, with a view to detail a suffi- 
cient force for the protection and safety of the post, 
and to await the coming of the provision boats which 
were descending the Coosa, and which, as yet, had 
not arrived 

On the . 22d of January, the day of the battle of 
Emuckfaw, general Coffee, as has been already stated, 
had been detached to destroy the Indian encampment 
on the Tallapoosa ; having reconnoitred their position, 
and believing them too strongly 'posted to be advan- 
tageously assailed by the force which he then com- 
manded, he had retired without making the attempt 
The position they had chosen was at a bend of the 

* Fort WlUiantf. 
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Tjdlapoosa, called by the Indians Tohopdca, which 
interpreted into our language means Horse Shoe, not 
far from New Youcka, and near the Oakfiisky villa- 
ges. Fortified as it was by nature, and the skill and 
exertions of the savages, no other conjecture was ea* 
tertained, than at this place was intended a defence 
of the most desperate and determined kind. Leam^ 
ing that the Indians were still embodied here, Jackson 
resolved, so soon as the necessary arrangements could 
be made to keep open a communication, and preserve 
in safety his rear, to make a descent on it, and destroy 
the confederacy ; thence, returning to Fort Williams 
for provisions, to urge forward to the Hiqkoiy ground, 
where he hoped he would be aide finally to terminate 
the war. 

On the 24th, leaving a sufficient force under briga- 
dier-general Johnston for the protection of the post, 
with eight days' provisions he left Fort Williams and 
set out for the Tallapoosa, by the way of Emuckfaw* 
The whole force now with him amounted to less than 
three thousand effective men ; being considerably re- 
duced by the necessity of leaving behind him detach- 
ments for garrisons at the different forts. At ten 
o'clock on the morning of the 27th, after a march of 
fifty-two miles, he reached the viUage Tohopeka. The 
enemy, having gained intelligence of his approach, 
had collected in considerable numbers, with a view to 
^ve him battle. The warriors from the adjacent 
towns, Oakfusky, Hillabee, Eufalee, and New Youcka, 
amounting to a thousand or twelve hundred, were here 
collected ready, and waiting his approach. They could 
have selected no place better calculated for defence ; 
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for, independent of the advantages bestowed on it by 
nature, their own exertions had greatly contributed to 
its strength. Surrounded almost entirely by the river, 
it was accessible only by a narrow neck of land, of 
three hundred and fifty yards width, which they had 
taken much pains to secure and defend, by placing 
fatrge timbers and trunks of trees horizontally on each 
other, leaving but a single place of entrance. From a 
double row of port holes formed in it, they were ena- 
Ued to ffve complete direction to their fire, whilst they 
lay in perfect security behind. 

« 

General Coffee, at the head of the mounted infan- 
tiy and friendly Indians, had been despatched early 
in the morning from camp, with orders to gain the 
southern bank of the river, encircle the bend, and 
make some feint, or manoeuvring, by which to divert 
the enemy from the point where the attack was in- 
tended principally to be waged. He was particularly 
instructed so to arrange and dispose the force under 
his command, that the savages might not escape by 
passing to the opposite side in their canoes, wilh 
which, it was represented, the whole shore was lined. 
Jackson, with the rest of the army, proceeded to take 
a position in front of the breast-work. Having planted 
his cannon on an eminence, about two hundred yards 
from the front of the enemy's line, with a view to 
break down his defence, a brisk fire commenced. The 
musketiy and rifles, which occupied a nearer position, 
were used as the Indians occasionally showed them- 
sdves from behind their works. The artillery was 
well served by major Bradford, and the fire kept up for 
some minutes without making any impression ; time, 
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however, was gained for complete readinesd. The 
signals having now announced that general Coffee had 
reached in safety his point of destination, on the op- 
posite side of the river, had formed his line, and was 
ready to act, the order was given to charge. ** Never 
were troops more eager to be led on than were both 
regulars and militia. They had bfeen waiting with im- 
patience for the order, and hailed it with acclamations. 
The spirit that animated them was a sure auguiy of 
the success that was to follow.^' Between them there 
was no difference ; both advanced with the intrepidity 
and firmness of veteran soldiers. The thirty-ninth 
regiment,, led on by their commander, colonel Wil- 
liams, and the brave but iU-fated major Montgomery, 
and the militia under the command of colonel Bunch, 
moved forward amidst a destructive fire that continu-^ 
ally poured upon them, a?id were presently at the 
rampart. Here an obstinati^ and destructive conflict 
ensued, each contending for the port holes, on differ- 
ent sides. Many of the enemy's balls were welded 
between the muskets and bayonets of our soldiers. At 
this moment, major Montgomery leaping on the waU,^ 
called to his men to mount and follow him ; he had 
.scarcely spoken, when, shot through the head, he fell 
lifeless to (he ground. Our troops eagerly followed 
the example he had set and scaled their ramparts. 
Finding it no longer tenable, the savages abandoned 
their position, and retiring from their works conceal- 
ed themselves aihidst the brush and timber that lay 
thickly scattered over the peninsula; whence they 
continued resistance, and kept un a galling and con- 
stant fire, until they were again chained, and forced 
back. Driven to despair, not knowing whither to flee> 
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and resolving not to surrender, they saw no other al- 
ternative, than an effort to effect their escape, by pass- 
ing in their canoes to the opposite bank of the river ; 
from this they were, however, prevented, by perceiv- 
ing that a part of the army already lined the opposite 
shore. Under these circumstances, the remaining 
warriors, who yet survived the severity of the conflict, 
betaking themselves to flight, leaped down the banks, 
and concealed themselves along the cliffs and steeps, 
which were covered by the trees that had been felled 
from their margin. Many had betaken themselves to 
the west angle of their line of defence, where, under 
cover and protection of heaps of brush, a spirited fire 
was kept up upon those of our troops who had gained 
their line, and those who were advancing on the outer 
side. From these secreted places they would fire and 
disappear. General Jackson perceiving that further 
resistance must involve theni in utter destruction ; and 
entertaining a desire that they should yield a contest 
which now evidently was a hopeless one^ ordered the 
Interpreter to advance with a flag, under cover of 
some trees which stood in front, until he should reach 
a position sufficiently near to be heard. He did so, 
and having arrived within forty yards of the spot 
where the Indians were concealed, in an audible voice, 
and 1b their own language, addressed them ; told them 
of the fdly of further resistance, and that he was com- 
manded by general Jackson to say, that if disposed to 
surrender, they should be received and treated as 
prisoners. They waited patiently until he had finish* 
ed, and heard what he had to &bj ; — ^a pause ensued ! 
and at the moment when he was expecting to receive 
an answer, and to leaxn that a surrender would be at 
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onee made, a fire was opened upon the flag, and the 
Interpreter severely wounded in the breast Finding 
they would not yield, nor abandon the course of des- 
peration on which they had resolutely fixed their 
mkids, orders were given to dislodge them. To ac- 
complish this the artillery was first turned against 
them ; but being from its size incapable of producing 
any effect, a charge was made, in which several valu- 
able lives were lost; it howeyer succeeded, and the 
enemy were dislodged from their covert place on the 
right angle of their line of defence. Lighted- torches 
were now thrown down the steeps, which, communi- 
cating with the brush and trees, and setting them on 
fire, drove them from their hiding places, and brought 
them to view. Still did they refuse to surrender, and 
still maintained the conflict Thus the carnage con> 
tinned until night separated the combatants, when 
the few misguided savages who had avoided the 
havoc and slaughter of the day, were enabled, throu^ 
the darkness of the night, to make their escape. 

Whilst the attack was thus Waged in front of the 
line, the friendly Indians in general Gofiee's detach* 
ment, under the command of colonel Moi^an, with 
captain Russell's company of spies, were effecting 
much ; and no doubt, to the course pursued by titiem, 
on the opposite side, was greatly owing the facility 
with which the breast-work was scaled, and its pos* 
session obtained The village stood on the margin of 
the river, and on that part of the peninsula most re- 
mote from the fortification. At the line were all their 
warriors collected. Several of the Cherdcees and 
Russell's spies having swam across, unobserved, and 
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procured their canoes, a considerable number passed 
over, entered the town, and fired it No sooner was 
this discovered, than their attention and opposition 
was necessarily divided, and drawn to the protection 
of a point which they had hitherto believed securci 
and where they had not apprehended an attack. Thus 
assailed from an unexpected quarter — ^a force in their 
rear, and another still stronger, advancing on their 
front, die invading army was afforded a much easier 
and less hazardous opportunity of succeeding in the 
assault and securing the victory. 

Tim battle gave a deadi blow to their hopes ; nor 
£d they venture, afterwards, to make a stand From 
their fkstnesses in the woods they had tried their 
strength, agreeably to their accustomed mode of war- 
fere ; in ambuscade, had brought on the attack ; and, 
in all, failure and disaster had been met None of the 
advantages incident on surprise, and for which the 
red n^n of our forests have been always so charac- 
terized, had they been able to obtain. The continual 
defeats they had received, were, doubtless, the reason 
of their having so strongly fortified this place, where 
they had determined to perish or to be victorious. 
That such a resdution had been taken, is conclasive,t 
from the circumstance of their having permitted their 
women and children to remain : these they are always 
careful to remove far from danger, and their scenes of 
action. The assurance of success which they indulged, 
arising from the security their positicm and defence 
presented, had prevented their adhering to this pre- 
cautionary measure, which, hitherto, they had neter 
overiooked. In this action, the best and bravest of 
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their warriors were destroyed ; and a greater loss was 
sustained than had been met with in any of their pre* 
vious contests. Few escaped the carnage. Of the 
killed, many by their friends were thrown into the 
river, whilst the battle raged ;^ — ^many, in endeavouring 
ix) pass it, were sunk by the steatfy fire of Coffee's 
brigade; and five hundred and fifty-seven were left 
dead on the ground. Among the number of the slain, 
were three of their prophets. Decorated in a most 
fantastic manner — ^the plumage of various birds about 
their heads and shoulders ; with savage grimaces, and 
horrid contortions of the body, they danced and howl- 
ed their cantations to the sun. Their dependents al- 
ready believed a communion with heaven sure, which^ 
moved by entreaty, and their offered homage, would 
aid them in the conflict, and give a triumph to their 
arms. Fear had no influence ; and when they beheld 
our army approaching, and already scaUng their line 
of defence, even then, far from being dispirited, hope 
survived, and victory was still anticipated. Monohoe, 
one of the most considerable of their inspired ones, and 
who had cheered and kept alive the broken spirit (^ 
the nation by his pretended divinations, fell,.^ mortally 
wounded, by a cannon shot in the mouth, while eamr 
estiy engaged in his incantations, and in urging and 
encouraging his troops resolutely to contend. 



Three hundred prisoners were taken, most of 
were wom'bn and children. That so few warriors 
should have sought and obtained safety, by appealing 
to the clemency of the victors, to persons acquainted 
with the mode of Indian warfare wiU not appear a 
matter of surprise. It seldom happens that they ex- 
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tend or solicit quarter: faithless ' themselres, they 
place no reliance on the faith of others ; and, when 
overcome in battle, seek no other protection than dex* 
terity and haste in retreat afford. Another cause for 
it may be found in a reason already given ; the attack 
by a detachment of general Cocke's division, on the 
Hillabee clans, who were assailed and put to the 
sword, at a moment when, having asked peace at dis- 
cretion, they were expecting it to be given. Hiis 
misfortune had alone been occasioned by ^ want of 
concert in the divisions of our army ; but it was past, 
and with it was gone^ on the part of the savages, all 
confidence in our integrity and humanity ; and they 
lodged and trusted for safety now to nothing but their 
own bravery. In this contest they maintained resist- 
ance, fighting and firing from their covert places, 
long after the hope either of success or escape was« 
or should have been at an end, and after the propojsal 
had been submitted to spare the further useless waste 
of blood. A few, who had l&in quiet, and concealed 
under the cliffs, siu*vived the severity of the conflict, 
and effected their retreat under cover of the night 

Our loss, although considerable, was small, when 
compared with that of the enemy ; the whole estimate, 
including the friendly and Cherokee Indians, was but 
fifty-five killed, and one hundred and forty-six wound- 
ed. Of the former was major Montgomery, a brave 
and enterprising young officer, of the thirty-ninth re- 
giment, and lieutenants Moulton and Somerville, who 
fell early in the action. , 

The object of the present viBit being answered, the 
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general, in pursuance of the plan with which he had set 
out, concluded to return to Fort Williams. Having sunk 
his dead in the river, to prevent their being scalped by 
the savages, and made the necessary arrangements for 
carrying off his wounded, he commenced his return 
march for the fort, and in a few days reached it in 
safety.* 

His first object, on his arrival, was to excite, in the 
breasts of his soldiers, a sense of pride commensurate 
with the achievem^ts they had performed, and the 
valour they had displayed. He was impelled to it 
from a consciousness that feeling, once subsided, could 
with difficulty be again aroused ; and from a desire to 
ward off that despondency from his nmks which had 
once proved so fatal to his hopes. With a yiew to 
these objects, the next day on parade, before the fort, 
he published to them this address : 

* Sinking tliem la the rirer, in preference to borjing them, was 
adopted, from the consideration, that those of oiir troops who had 
previously faUen, had been raised, stripped, and scalped. Manj of 
the Indians at Tohopeka were fonnd in the clothes of those who had 
been killed and buried at Emuckfaw. It is true thai this could ope- 
rate no injury to the dead ; yet was it important, that for the fatnre 
this should be prevented. It was a fact weU ascertained, that the 
Creek nation, generally, were ignorant of the extent and number of 
their defeats ; and so long as they could be induced to believe, by 
those who undertook to account for it in that way, that their missing 
warriors were still alive, and had gone on some distant enterprise ; 
pr conld obtain the scalps of the killed, whkh they always consider 
as certain evidences of victoiy, the war would continue. It wm 
thought, therefore, better to sink them in the river than to bary 
them, as the enemy would be thereby deprived of those badges of 
national and individual distinction, the effect of which would be to 
shorten the period of the war. 
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^ YoQ have entitled yourselves to the gratitude of 
your country and your general. The expedition, from 
which you have just returned, has, by your good coin 
duct, been rendered prosperous, beyond any example 
in the history of our warfare : it has redeemed the 
character of your state, and of that description of 
troops of which the greater part of you are^ 

*^ You have, within a few days, opened your way to 
the Tallapoosa, and destroyed a confederacy of the 
enemy, ferocious by nature, and who had grown in- 
solent from impunity. Relying on their numbers, the 
security of their situation, and the assurances of their 
prophets, they derided our approach, and already ex- 
ulted in anticipation of the victory they expected to 
obtain. But they were ignorant of the influence and 
effect of government on the human powers, nor knew 
what brave men, and civilized, could effect By their 
yells, they hoped to frighten us, and with their wooden 
fortifications to oppose us. Stupid mortals ! their yells 
but designated their situation the mwe certainly; 
whilst their walls became a snare for their own de* 
struction. So will it ever be, when presumption and 
ignorance contend against bravery and prudence. 

^ The fiends of the Tallapoosa will no longer mur- 
der our women and children, or disturb the quiet of 
our borders. Their midnight flambeaux will no more 
illumine their council-house, or shine upon the victim 
of their infernal orgies. In their jdaces, a new gene* 
ration will arise, who will know their duty better. The 
weapons of war&re will be exchanged for the utensils 
of husbandry ; and the wilderness, which now withers 
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in Sterility, and mourns the desolation which over* 
spreads her, will blossom as the rose, and become the 
nursery of the arts. But before this happy day can 
arrive, other chastisements remain to be infticted It 
is indeed lamentable, tiiat the path to peace should 
lead through blood, and over the bodies of the slain : 
but it is a dispensfttion of Providence, and perhaps a 
wise one to inflict partial evils, that ultimate good may 
be produced. 

^ Our enemies are not sufficiently humbled, — ^they 
do not sue for peace. A collection of them await our 
approach, and remain to be dispersed. Buried in 
ignorance, and seduced by the false pretences of their 
prophets, they have the weakness to believe they will 
still be able to make a decided stand against us. They 
must be undeceived, and made to atone their obstina* 
cy and their crimes, by still further suffering. Those 
hopes which have so long deluded them, must be 
driven from their last refuge. They must be made 
to know, that their prophets are impostors, and that 
our strength is mighty, and will prevail. Then, and 
not till then, may we expect to make with them a 
peace that shall be permanent 

Understanding that the enemy was embodied, in 
considerable numbers, at Hoithlewalee, a town situa- 
ted not far from the Hickory grpund, he was anxious 
to re-commence his operations as early as possible, 
that the advantages he had gained, and the impression 
he had made, might not be lost The forces under his 
command, from sickness, the loss which had been sus- 
tained in the late battle, and numerous discharges 
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pren^ had been too much reduced in strength, to per- 
mit him to act as efficiently as the importance of the 
msis required. It was desiraUe, therefore, to effect 
a junction with the southern army as speedily as pos^ 
sible, that, from an increase and concentration of his 
numbers, greater efficiency might be had. The North 
Carolina troops, under the command of general Gra- 
ham, an experienced officer of the revolutionary war, 
and those of Georgia, under colonel Milton, were as- 
certained to be somewhere south of the Tallapoosa, 
and could be at no great distance. To unite with 
them was an event greatly desired, as well with a 
view to push his operations more actively, as to be 
able to procure for the army those supplies which he 
feared the resources within his own camp might not 
sufficiently afford ; for hitherto, he had received from 
general Pinekney strong assurances that all com- 
plaints on this subject would be at an end so soon as 
his and the southern division could unite. No time 
was to be lost in effecting a purpose so essential. 
General Jackson accordingly determined to leave hia 
sick and wounded, and the fort, to the care and com- 
mand of brigadier Johnston, and to set out again for 
the Tallapoosa. On the 7th, with all his disposable 
force, he commenced his march, with the double view 
of effecting a union with the army below, and of at- 
tacking on his route the enemy's force which were 
collected at Hoithlewalee. His greatest difficulty was 
in conveying to colonel Milton intelligence of his in- 
tended operations. The friendly Indians, who, from 
their knowledge of the country, had been always se- 
lected as expresses, were with difficulty to be prer 
vaile^ 911 now for any such undertaking. Believing 
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their nation to be embodied in larger numbers than 
any which had been yet encountered, and that, con* 
fiding in their strength, they would be better enabled 
to go forth, searching and spying through the sur- 
rounding country, they at once concluded that any 
enterprise of this kind would be attended with too 
great peril and danger, and the difficulty of eluding 
observation too much increased, for them to adven- 
ture. This circumstance had as yet prevented the ar- 
rangement of such measures as were best calculated 
to bring the different divisions to act in general con- 
cert The necessity, however, of such co-operation, was 
too important, at this moment, not to be effected, if it 
were possible. Should it be possible, at the point 
they now occupied, to bring the enemy to battle, and 
a dppisfve advantage be obtained over them, dispirited 
and broken, they might be induced to submit to any 
terms, and the conflict be ended ; but if suffered to 
escape, they might again collect, give battle at some 
fortunate and unexpected moment, and thereby pro- 
tract the war a considerable time. To prevent this 
was desirable ; and in no other way could it so cer- 
tainly be effected, than that while the Tennessee 
troops under the pommand of Jackson advanced from 
the north, the Garoliniaivs and Georgians might make 
such a disposition as would prevent any escape of the 
enemy, by their crossing the river, and passing off ii| 
the direction of Pensacola and the Escambia. 



Having at length succeeded in procuring confident 
tial messengers, previously to setting out on this ex- 
pedition, Jackson addressed colonel Milton, and ad- 
Vised him of his intended movement To ^uard against 
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amy accident or failure that might happen, different 
expresses were despatched, by different routes* ^ He 
informed him, that with eight days' provisions, and a 
force of. about two thousand men, he should, on the 
7th, take up the line of oiarch, and proceed directly 
for Hoithlewalee ; which he expected certainly to 
reach and attack on the 1 1th. He urged the necessi- 
ty of a prefer concert being established in their move- 
ments ; and either that he should proceed against the 
same place, about the same time, or, by making some 
favourable diversion in the neighbourhood, contribute 
to the successful accomplishment of the objects of the 
expedition. 

The pmnt o( destination, owing to the torrents of 
tain which had fallen, and raised the streams to con- 
siderable heights, he was not aUe to reach until the 
13th. This del^y, unavmdable, and not to be pre- 
vented, gave the Indians an opportunity of fleeing 
from the threatened danger. On arriving at an usu- 
ally inconsiderable stream which skirted the town, it 
was so swollen as to be rendered impassable* The 
savages, gaining intelligence of an approach that was 
thus unavoidably retarded, were enabled to effect an 
escape by passing the river in their canoes, and gain* 
ing the opposite shore. Had colonel Milton fortu- 
nately made a different disposition of the troops under 
his command, and by guarding the southern bank of 
the river, ^o-operated with the Teimessee divisiopi 
dieir escape would have been prevented, and the 
whole force, collected, would either have been de^ 
stFoyed or made prisoners. Although Jackson, in hia 
letter of the 5th, had given int^gence that h^ would 
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reach the enemy on the 1 1th ; and when prevented hy 
high waters and rotten roads, had again notified him 
ihat he would certainly arrive and commence the at* 
tack by the morning of the 13th, and urged him to 
guard the south bank of the Tallapoosa, still was the 
request disregarded, and the savages permitted to 
escape. Learning they were abandoning their po«- 
tion, and seeking safety in flight, Jackson filed to the 
right, and overtaking the rear of the fugitives, sue* 
ceeded in making twenty-five prisoners. At this time^ 
nothing was heard of colonel Milton ; but on the same 
day, having marched about five miles from his en- 
campment at Fort Decatur, and approached within 
four of Hoithlewalee, he^ the next morning, gave no* 
tice of an intention to attack the village that day ; at 
this moment the inhabitants and warriors had fled, and 
the town was occupied and partly destroyed by a de* 
tachment from Jackson^s army that had succeeded in 
passing the creek. 

The Georgia army being so near at hand, was a 
source of some satisfaction, although the escape d the 
enemy had rendered their presence of less importance 
than it otherwise would have been. The stock of pro- 
visions, with which the march had been commenced 
from Fort Williams, was now neariy exhausted. As* 
surances, however, having been so repeatedly given, 
that abundant supplies would be had on uniting with 
the southern army, and that event being now so near 
at hand, all uneasiness upon the subject was at once 
dispelled. Colonel Milton was immediately applied 
to, the situation of the army disclosed, and sucb aid 
as he could extend^ solicited He returned an answ^ 
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to ^e gene?al^9 demand, observing, he had sent pro^ 
visions for the friendly Indians, and would, the next 
day, lend some for the remainder of the troops ; but 
felt himself under no obligation to furnish any. Jack- 
sm, fully satisfied of its being in his power to relieve 
him, and that this apparent unwillingness did not, and 
could not proceed from any scarcity in his camp, as-* 
somed a higher ground, and instead of asking assist-^ 
ance, now demanded it He stated, that his men were 
destitute of supplies, and that he had been duly ap- 
prised of it ; and concluded by ordering, not request- 
ing him to send five thousand rations immediately, for 
present relief; and for himself and the forces under 
his command to join him at Hoithlewalee by ten 
o^cIock the next day. ^ This order,'' he remarked, 
^ must be obeyed without hesitation." — ^It was obey- 
ed. The next day, a junction having been effected,, 
the necessary steps were taken to bring down the 
provisions deposited at Fort Decatur, and for the first 
time, since the commencement of the Creek war, in- 
conveniences for the want of supplies, and fn appre- 
hension of suffering, were removed. 

Appearances s&emed now to warrant the belief, that 
the war vrould not be of much longer continuance ; 
die principal chiefs of the Hickory ground tribes were 
coming in, making professi<ms of friendship, and giv- 
ing assurances of their being no longer disposed to 
continue hostilities. The general had been met, on 
his late march, by a flag from these clans, giving in* 
fcnrmAtion of their disposition to be at peace. In re- 
turn they received this answer; that those of the war 
par^ who were desirous of putting an end to the con- 
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^ test in which they were engaged, and of beconiiii^ 

friendly, should evince their intention of doing so by 
retiring in the rear of the army, and settling them- 
selves to the north of Fort Williams ; that no other 
proof than this, of their pacific dispositions, would be 
received. Foilrteen chiefs of these tribes had arrived, 
to furnish still further evidence of their desire for 
peace. They assured the general that their old kii^^ 
Fous-hatchee, was anxious to be permitted to visit him 
in person, and was then on his way, with his followers, 
to settle above Fort Williams, agreeably to the infor* 

* mation he had received by the flag which had lately 

returned to him. 

* 

Detachments were out scouring the country to the 

south, with orders to break up any collection of the 

enemy that might be heard of in convenient distance. 

'^ The main body was prepared to advance to the junc- 

^ tim of the two rivers, where, until now, it had heea 

expected the Indians would make a last and desperate 

stand.* Every thing was in readiness to proceed cm 

! . the march, when it was announced to the general, that 

colonel Milton's brigade, which had lately united with 
him, was not in a situation to move. During the pre- 
vious night some of his wagon horses having strayed 
off, persons had been sent in pursuit, and were expect* 

* The Hickory ground, or that part of the Creek nation Ijing ia 
the forks, near where the Coosa and Tallapoosa unite, was called 
I by the Indians Holy Ground^ from a tradition and belief preyailiDg 
among them, that it never had been pressed by the foot of a white 
mai. Acting under the influence of their prophets, and a religious 
&naticism, it was supposed they would make greater >exertioQ8 t» 
defend this than any other portion of their country* 
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ed shorfly to return with thetn ; when^ it was reported^ 
he would be ready to take up the line of march. To 
Jackson, this was a reason for delaying the operations 
of an army which as yet he had never learned, and 
by which he had never been influenced. He had, in* 
deed, been frequently made to halt, though from very 
different causes ; from murmurs, discontents and star- 
vation in his camp. He replied to the colonePs want 
of preparation, by telling him, that in the progress of 
his own difficulties he had discovered a very excellent 
mode of expediting wagons, even without horses ; and 
that if he would detail him twenty men from his bri« 
gade, for every wagon deficient in horses, he would 
guarantee their safe arrival at their place of destina- 
tion. Rather than subject his men to such drudgery, 
he preferred to dismount some of his dragoons, and 
thus avoided the necessity of halting the army until 
his lost teams should arrive. 

The army continued its march without gaining in- 
telligence of any embodied forces of the enemy ; and 
without the happening of any thing of importance, 
reached old Toulossee Fort, on the Coosa river, not 
far from the confluence, at which andther was deter- 
mined to be erected, to be called Fort Jackson, after 
the commanding general. Here the rivers approach 
within one hundred poles of each other, and, again 
diverging, unite six miles below. At this place, the 
chiefs of the different tribes were daily arriving, and 
offeiing to submit on any terms. They all concurred 
in their statements, that those of the hostile party 
who were still opposed to asking for peace, had fled 
from the nation, and sought refyge along the coast of 
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Florida, and in Pensacola. General Jackson renewed 
the declaration which he had previously made to them; 
that they cotdd find safety in no other way, than by 
repairing to the section of the coqntry already pointed 
out to them ; where they might be quiet and free of 
any sort of molestation* 

To put their friendly professions, which he distrust^ 
ed, at once to the test, he directed them to bring 
Weatherford to his camp, confined, that he might be 
dealt with as he deserved He was one of the first 
chiefs of the nation, and had been a principal actor in 
the butchery at Fort Mimms. Justice well demanded 
retaliation against him. Learning from the chiefs, on 
their return, what had been required of them by 
Jackson, he was prevailed upoUj as perhaps the safer 
course, to proceed to his camp and make a voluntary 
surrender of himself. Having reached it, without be- 
ing known, and obtained admission to the general's 
quarters, he feariessly stood in his presence and told 
)iim he was Weatheiford, the chief who had command 
ed at Fort Mimms, and, that desiring peace for him» 
self and for his people, had come to ask it Somewhat 
surprised that one who so richly merited punishment 
should so sternly demand the protection which had 
been extended to others, Jackson replied to him, that 
^e wajs astonished he should venture to appear in his 
presence ; that he was not ignorant of his having been 
fit Fort Mimms, nor of his inhuman conduct tiiere, for 
which he well deserved to die. ^ I had directed,'' coi^ 
tinned he, ^ that you should be brought to me <^oi^ 
fined ; and had you appeared in this way, I should 
have known how to have treated you/' Weatherford 
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rejfliedy ^ I am in your power — do with me ag you 
please* • I am a soldier. I have done the white peo- 
ple all the harm I could ; I have fought them^ and 
fought them bravely : if I had an army, I would yet 
fight, and contend to the last : but I have ncme ; my 
people are all gone. I can now do no more than weep 
over the misfortunes of my nation." Pleased at the 
firm anjl high-toj^ed manner of this child of the forest, 
Jackson informed him, that he did not solicit him to 
lay down his arms, or to become peaceable : ^ The . 
terms on which your nation can be saved, and peace 
restored, has already been disclosed : in this^way, and 
none other, can you obtain safety.'' If, however, he 
desired still to continue the war, and felt himself pre- 
pared to meet the consequences, although he was then 
completely in his power, no advantage should be 
taken of that circumstance ; t)iat he was at perfect 
liberty to retirey and unite himself with the war party, 
if he pleased ; but when taken, he should know how ' 
to treat him, for then, his life should pay the forfeit of 
his crimes ; if this were not desired, he might remain 
where he was, and should be protected. 

Nothing dismayed ! Weatherford answered, that he 
desired peace, that his nation might, in some measure* 
be relieved from their sufferings ; that, independent of 
other misfortunes, growing out of a state of war, their 
cattle, apd grain were all wasted and destroyed, and 
their women and children left destitute of provisions. 
<<But,'' continued he, ^Vl may be well addressed in 
such language now. There was a time when I had a 
choice, and could have answered you: I have none 
now«— even hope has ended Once I could animate my 
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warriors to battle; but I cannot animate the de^ 
My warriors can no longer hear my voice : their bones 
are at Talladega, Tallushatchee, Emuckfaw, and T«- 
hopeka. I have not surrendered myself thoughtlessly. 
Whilst there were chances of success, I never left my 
post, nof supplicated peace. But my people are gone, 
and I now ask it for my nation, and for myself. On the 
miseries and misfortunes brought upgn my country, I 
look back with deepest sorrow, and wish to avert still 
- greater calamities. If I had been left to contend with 
the Georgia army, I would have raised my com on 
6ne bank of the river, and fought them on ^e other ; 
but your people have destitoyed my nation. You are 
a brave man : I rely upon your generosity. You will 
exact no terms of a conquered people but such as 
they should accede to; whatever they may be, it 
would now be madness and folly to oppose. If they 
are opposed, you shall find me amongst the sternest 
enforcers of obedij^nce. Those who would still hold 
out, can be influenced only by a mean spirit of revenge; 
and to this they must not, and shall not sacrifice the 
|ast remnant of their country. You have told our na- 
tion where we might go, and be safe. This is good 
talk, and they ought to listen to it They shall listen 
toie 



The earnestness and bold independence of his con- 
duct left no doubt of the sincerity of his professions, 
and full confidence was reposed in his declarations. 
The peace party became reconciled to him, and con- 
sented to bury aU previous animosities. In a few days 
afterwards, having obtained permission, he set out from 
camp, accompanied by a small party, to search through 
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the forest for his followers and fheuds, and }fersuad« 
them to give up a contest, in which hope seemed to 
be at an end, that by timely submiseion, they ftiight 
save their nation from further disasters. 

The present was a favourable moment, for prevent- 
ing all further opposition. The enemy, alarmed and 
panic struclc, were dispersed, and fleeing in different 
directions. To keep alive their apprehensions, and 
prevent their recovering from the fears with which 
they were now agitated, ivas of the utmost importance 
If time were ^ven them to rally, and form ftirther re- 
solutions, some plan of operation might be concerted ; 
and although it might not be productive of any serious 
or alarming consequences, yet it might have a tendency 
to lengthen out the war, and involve thpse deluded 
people in still greater wretchedness. 'Detachments^ 
sufficiently strong, were accordingly ordered out, to 
range through ^e country, prevent their collecting at 
any point, and to scatter and destroy any who might 
be found concerting offensive operations. Wherever 
they directed their course, submission, and an anxious 
desire for peace, were manifested by the natives. 
Those who were still resolved upon a continuance of 
the war, and trusted for relief to the aid which by 
their British allies was promised, and which they had 
been for some time expecting, had retired out of the 
country towards the sea coast, not doubting but the 
assistance looked for would shortly arrive, enable them 
to re-commence hostilities with better hopes 6{ suc%. 
cess, and regain their country, which they now con- 
sidered as lost Many of the chiefs and warriors^ 
looking to the defeats they had contumally ^^t with 
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in all their batiles, viewing it as impracticable with 
any expectation of better fortune, to resist the nume* 
rous forces that were collecting, and threatening them 
at different points, and anxious to have spared to them 
yet a portion of their country, determined to discard 
all ideas of further resistance, and to throw themselves 
for safety on the mercy of their conquerors. To this 
end, the chief men, from the different tribes, were 
daily arriving, and asking for peace, dn condition only, 
that their lives might be spared. ' 

* 

Generd Jackson was not ignorant of the faithless- 
ness of these people, and how little confidence was to 
be reposed in the professions of an en^ny, who, 
prompted fay fear, could be controlled by its influence 
only whilst, those fears were continued He well 
knew they had been too severely chastised for their 
friendship or promises to be imjdicitly relied on, and 
too much injured not to feel a dispo^tion to renew 
the conflict with the first flattering hope that dawn- 
ed. Too many difficulties had been encountered, and 
too msCny dangers past, in bringing those savages to a 
sense of duty, to leave them now with no better se* 
curity than mere professions; Some arrangement VFas 
necessary to be made that should prove lasting, and 
ensure certainty. None seemed better calculated for 
&ese ends, than what had been already announced ; 
that those disposed to throw away the war club, and 
renew their friendly relations with the United States, 
should retire in the rear of the advance of the army^ 
and occupy the country about the fort he bad esta« 
blished, and to the east of the Coosa. The effect of 
such an arrangement he calculated would be this ; that 
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bjr the lia^ oi posts already established^ he would' be 
aUe to cut them off from any Gommumcatioii witk 
nomb; while» by being placed in that part of the nar 
tion inhabited by the friendly Indians.^ whose fidelity 
was not doubted, the earliest intelligence would be 
had of their hostile intention^, should any be manifest* 
ed. The conditions proposed were most cheerfully 
accepted : and tiie different tribes forthwilii riat out to 
occupy a portion of dietr country, which alone seemed 
to promise them protection and safety. Proctor, the 
chief of tiie Owewoha war towns, to whom this pro* 
inised security' from danger had first been made, was 
reported to be still at home, and to have abandoned 
all intention of removing, in consequence of permis- 
sion extended by the United States* agent to the 
Creeks, for him and his warriors to remain where they 
tken were residing. On receiving this information, the 
general despatched a messenger, with information to 
him, that whether he or the agent were to be obeyedi 
was for him to decide ; but that he should treat as ene- 
mies all who did not immediately retire to the section 
of country which he had pointed out The chief of 
Owi^woha found no difficulty in deciding the questimi^ 
and without delay prepadred to retire idiere h^ had 
been previously ordered. 

Lieutenant-colonel Gibson, who had been sent out 
with a detachment of seven hundred and fifi^ men, 
returned, and reported, that he had proceeded a con- 
^derable distance down the Alabama river, and had 
destroyed several towns of the war party, but could 
gain no intelligence of a force being any where col- 
lected. 
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By the establishment of Fort Jackson, a Ime of posts 
was now formed from Tennessee and from Georgia 
to the Alabama river. The conduct and subdued spirit 
of the Indians clearly manifesting that they were sin- 
cere in their desire for peace, nothing remained to be 
done but to arrange and organize the dififerent garri- 
sons in such a manner, that shbuld any hostile inten- 
tion be hereafter discovered, it might be suppressed 
before it could assume any very threatening aspect 
What final steps shduld be taken, and what plans 
adopted, for permanent security, were to be deferred 
for the arrival of major-general Pinckney, who, being 
in the neighbourhood, would, it was expected, on the 
next day reach Fort Jackson. 

On the 20th general Pinckney arrived, and assumed, 
in person, the command of the army. The course pur- 
sued by Jackson, towards satisfying the Indians, that 
to be peaceable was all that was required of them, 
meeting his approbation, and understanding that the 
chiefs and warriors of the nation were retiring, with 
their families, whither they had been directed to go, 
he was satisfied hostilities must now cease. Indejtod- 
dent of their professions, heretofore given, much of the 
property plundered at Fort Minmis, and along the 
frontiers, having been brought in and delivered, no 
doubt was entertained but that all further national op- 
position would be withdrawn. There being no neces- 
sity, therefore, for maintaining an army longer in the 
field? orders were issued, on the 21st, for the troops 
from Tennessee to be marched home and discharged; 
taking care, oh the route, to leave a sufficient force for 
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the gamsoning and protection of the posts already 
established 

To troops who had been engaged in such hasty and 
fatiguing marches, who had been so much and so often 
exposed to hardships and dangers, and who ha^ now, 
by their zealous exertions in the cause of their coun- 
try, brought the war to a successful termination, and 
severely chastised the savages for their unprovoked 
outrages upon their defenceless frontiers, it was a plea- 
sure to retire to their homes from the scenes of wretch- 
edness they had witnessed, and from a contest, where 
every thing being performed, nothing remained to be 
done. It was a cheering reflection to these brave men, 
that, their trials beuig over, they were retiring to their 
ftmilies and homes, and carrying with them that sweet- 
est and happiest of all consolations to a war-worn sol- 
dier's mind, that, in the trying and difficult* situations 
in which they had been placed, they had acted with 
bonour to themselVes,, and with usefulness and fidelity 
to their country. 

Whilst these arrangements were progressing, the 
friendly Creeks were engaged in pursuing and destroy- 
ing their fugitive countrymen with the most unrelent- 
bg rigour. To have been at the. destruction of Fort 
MinuAs, was a ground of accusation against a warrior, 
which at once placed him without the pale of mercy, 
l^ey viewed, or affected to view, this unwarranted and 
unprovoked offence vrith sentiments of deeper invete^ 
racy than did even pur own troops. Meeting a small 
party who were on their way to camp, to submit them- 
selves OQ the terms that had been previously offered. 
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rad imderstaiidmg they, had accompanied Weatherford 
in his attack on this fort, they arrested their progress, 
and immediately put them to death. To permit a 
course of conduct like this, was well calculated to keep 
;alive the timid apprehensions of the Indiaqs, and in- 
duce t|iepi to consider the proffered terms of peace 
which Jackson had presented, as a stratagem to lure 
ihem into danger^ and effect their destruction : sensible 
of this, prompt and immediate steps were taken by the 
commanding general to prevent its again recurring. 

That people of the same nation should be found 
marshalled in opposition to each other, is not a matter 
of sqyrprise, on the principles and practice of modem 
warfare, which affects to prove it right to seize on any 
circumstance that may operate prejudicially to an ene- 
my ; but the. patriot, whose bosom swells with a love 
of country, must ever view it with abhorrence : and 
although, from necessity or policy, he may be compel- 
led to avail himself of the advantages afforded by such 
a circumstance, he can never be induced either to ap- 
prove or justify it Although the war had been com- 
menced in opposition to the views and wishes of the 
friendly party, yet it was their duty to haye united. 
Their entering the ranks of an invading army, and 
fighting for the extermination of their people, and the 
destruction of their nation, was a circumstance which 
presented them in the character of traitors to their 
country, and justly meriting the severest punishmeiit 

In two hours after receiving general Pinckney's or^ 
der, the western troops commenced their return march, 
and reached Fort Williams on the eveoipg of the 
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24tlL Immediate measures were adopted for carry*- 
ing into effect what had been ordered ; to send out de» 
tachments to assail and disperse any collections of the 
war party that might be found on the route, and within 
striking distance* 

■ 

The East Tennessee troops haying a longer period 
to serve, were, on that account, selected to garrison the 
different posts. General Doherty was accordingly di- 
rected to detail from his brigade seven hundred and 
twenty-five men, for the defence of those points, with 
a view to an c^en communication being preserved with 
Fort Jackson, and to secure more effectually, a peace, 
which, being supposed for the present to be founded 
in the fears and distresses of the war party, was per- 
haps not so securely and firmly established as that any 
precautionary measure should be omitted. 

General Jackson being now about to separate from 
his army, did not omit to disclose to them the high 
sense he entertained of their conduct, and how well 
they had deserved of their coimtry. " Within a few 
days,'' said he, ^ you have annihilated the power of a 
nation that for twenty years has been the disturber 
of your peace. Your vengeance has been satisfied. 
Wherever these infuriated allies of our arch enemy as- 
sembled for battle, you pursued and dispersed them. 
The rapidity of your movements, and the brilliancy of 
your achievements, have corresponded with the valour 
by which you have been animated* The bravery you 
have displayed in the field of battle, and the uniform 
good conduct you have manifested in your encamp- 
menty and on your line of march, will long be cherished 
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in the memory* of your general, and will not be foiv 
gotten by the country which yoii have so materially 
benefitted.^' 

The constant and rapid movements of these troops 
for the time they had been in service, had greatly ex- 
posed them ; and although many hardships )uul been 
encountered, yet their duty had been performed widi- 
t>ut murmuring. A retrospect of the last month will 
i»how, that more could scarcely have be^n done. Fott 
Williams was reached just four weeks from the time 
they had left it, on the expedition to Tohopeka, where 
they had met and conquered the enemy ; whence, ror 
turning, net with a view to obtain rest, but to recruit 
the exhauisted state of their provisions, in one week was 
tins same army on its way to Hoithlewalee, where, sup- 
ported and encouraged by their prophets, was coir 
lected the strength of the nation ; and whpre, but for 
the absence of the Gecnrgia army, they must have 
been captured or destroyed, the war ended, and all 
apprehension of future resistance quieted. To this 
point did they urge forward, over mountains, and 
through torrents of continual rain, that rendered the 
route almost impassaUe ; and reached and destroyed^ 
on the 14th, a town which the inspired men of the nation 
^ad declared was consecrated, and on which no white 
man was ever to bp permitted to tread with impum* 
ty. On the 17th, they are found at the confluence of 
the Coosa and Tallapoosa, treading still this conse- 
crated soil, pnd driving the panic*struck savages be* 
fore them ; and again, on the 24th, are at Fort Wil- 
liams, retiring to their homes, from the labours they 
had. encpuntered, and from the conquests they had 
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gained. In such celerity of movemetit, is to be found 
the cause which secured to Jackson and his army the 
uniform successes they obtained. So rapid were his 
marches, that not unfrequently was he in the neigh- 
bourhood iy£ the enemy before they had received any 
intelligence of his approach ; in addition to this, was 
attached to him the quality, that few generals ever 
possessed in a higher degree, of inspiring firmness in 
his ranks, and making even the timid brave. An eur 
tire confidence of success, a full assurance of victory, 
and a fearlessness and disregard of danger, were the 
feelings displayed by himself in all difficult situations, 
and those feelhigs he pbssessed the happy faculty of 
inspiring into others^ and of diffusing through his army. 

Whether any of the hostile party were yet on the 
Cohawba^ or had fled for safety to the British and Spa* 
iiiinls at Pensacola, was uncertain. To ascertain thi» 
fact, to disperse them, and destroy their villages, gene- 
ral Johnston was despatched, at the head of five huur 
^ed men, with orders to proceed along this river to 
its head branches, effect the object so far as it was 
practicable, and re-unite with the main army at Depo- 
sit Jackson reported to general Pinckney, that his 
orders had been complied with; that four hundred 
troops had been detailed for the protection of Fort 
Wilhams, and that he would leave at the other points 
a force correspondent to their exposed situations. 
^ The remainder of my troops," he continues, ** I shaft 
march to Tennessee, where I shall discharge them : 
after which, I shall no longer consider myself account- 
able for the manner in which the posts may be defend- 
ed, or the line of communication kept open ; — happy 
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that the time for which I offered my services to my 
government, and the duties which they assigned me to 
perform, will have terminated together." 

The army proceeded on its 'march, and crossing 
Tennessee river, in safety reached Camp Blount, near 
Fayetteville, where they were discharged from further 
service* Johnston, who had previously fallen in, had 
destroyed some of the enemy's towns ; but had learn- 
ed nothing of a force being any where embodied along 
the route he had taken. 

On parting from his troops, the general again brought 
before them the recollection he retained of their faith* 
ful and gallant conduct, and the patience with which 
they had borne the privations and hardships of war^ 
On his return, wherever he passed, the plaudits of the 
people were liberally bestowed. The ardent and ex- 
traordinary zeal he had manifested in the service of 
his country, the difficulties he had surmounted, with 
the favourable termination, which, by his exertions^ 
had been given to a contest that had kept alive the 
anxieties and fears of the frontier settlers, excited a 
general feeling of gratitude and admiration ; all were 
ready to evince the high sense they entertained of the 
success with which every effort had been crowned, 
and with one accord united in manifesting their confi- 
dence and respect for him, who, by his zealous exer- 
tions, able management, and fidelity to the cause in 
which he had embarked, had so greatly contributed to 
the safety, the happiness, and quiet of the country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Jackson u appinnied a majoT'general in the service of the United States. 
'-'Is directed to often a negoticUion with the Indians^ — Speech Of the 
Big WarrioT^ a chief of the nation, — Concludes a treaty with the 
Creek Indians. — His views against Pensaeola and Florida. — General 
Armstrong^ letter, — Hie Spanish gvoemor i» called on for an ea^lono- 
tion of his conduct. — His answer^ and general Jackson's r^ly.-— 
The adpttant-'general is despatched to Tennessee to raise volunteers. — 
Jackson sets out for Mobile. — Orders the Tennessu troops to advance 
to hie aesistanee. 

A WAR9 from which greater and more serious inju- 
ries had been apprehended, was thus advantageously 
terminated Although many valuable lives were lost 
in the contest, yet was the number far less than might 
have been expected, in contending with an enemy 
whose wrath was without bounds, and whose crudtf «n 

was insatiate. To the rapidity with which an army had 
been collected and pressed into the heart of their coun- 
try, was owing the circumstance that the frontiers were 
not stained with the blood of the. settlers. Though 
humanity may weep over the misfortunes (rf this mis- 
guided people, and regret that they were sunk in such 
irretrievable woes, yet there is a consolation for the 
country left ; that if it be a crime, it is in no wise charge- 
able on the American government Towards them had 
been exercised every possible forbearance. For more 
than twenty years had the western people been the 
victims of their unrelenting empties ; and many a pa- 
rent lives at this day, whose recollection treasures a. 
child that bled beneath their murderous hands. Cold 
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Water, on the Tennessee, was long a den for these 
savages, whence they made inroads, and, by their inhu' 
man butcheries, kept the frontier inhabitants in per^ 
petual alarm. An expedition from Tennessee, acting 
without the consent of the government, but with a view 
to the security their own situation so imperiously de- 
manded, as early as the year 1787, made a descent on 
this settlement and destroyed it This active and re- 
solute measure had insured to the inhabitants a tran- 
quillity to which they had long been strangers. Those 
who escaped, retired to the Black Warrior, carrying 
with them an additional spirit of revenge, which occa- 
sionally, when a favourable opportunity occurred, dis- 
played itself in the murder of our citizens, until the 
winter of 1813, when their towns were again assailed 
and destroyed. 

The war in which the United States were engaged 
with Oreat Britain, afforded, as they believed, a safe 
opportunity again to satiate their angry passions* In 
addition to former animosities retained, British emis- 
saries had been among tiiem, engaged to excite and 
encourage them to opposition. Anns and ammu- 
nition from Pensaeola, having been liberally furnished, 
and a belief strongly inspired, that the Americans could 
be driven off, and the kmds possessed by them re-^ain* 
ed by the Indians, they at once resolved upon the 
coiirse they would pursue. The dreadful and cruel as* 
sault made on the settlement of Tensaw, was the first 
intelligence afforded of the lengths to which they had 
determined to proceed. The insecmity of the fron^ 
tiers, requiring that efficient measures should be taken 
to defend them, it was high time for the government 
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to abandon the course of inoderatian and forbearanoe 
they had hitherto practised towards those tribes. The. 
legislature of Tepnessee, at the period of this brutal 
and murderous assault, being in session, with a promp- 
titude highly honourable, called out the forces of the 
state, without giving to the general government, and 
waiting the result, information of the threatened dan* 
ger. To protect an extensive country, by erecting 
garrisims, and relying on them for defence, did not apr 
pear to Jackson a course at all likely to assure its olv 
ject Placed in command, and called on to act, he det 
termined with the troops he could collect on so sudden 
m emergency, to carry the war to their very doors } 
and, by giving them employment at home, to divert 
them from their plans, and force them at once into 
measures of defence. Ui^ng the contractors, ther^ 
fere, to be dilig^it in the discharge of their duties, and 
to forward supplies with all possiUe haste, he took hii( 
position at FoH Strother, directly in the enemy's comK 
try. The battle of Talladega, which shortly fifter? 
wards followed, gave a severe check to those sanguine 
^opes they had indulged, induced them to believe they 
were contending with a different kmd of people from 
what they had expected, and should have convinced 
them, too, that the promised safety, offered by their 
prophets, through their speUs and incantations, was 
mere mockery and nonsense; yet so deluded were 
they, and so confidently confiding in the supernatural 
powers of their inspired men, that they were ready 
to attribute ^ want of success to circumstances over 
which their prophets could, in future, claim controul : 
at length however, when it was discovered that the 
prophets theipselves did not escape that fatality which 
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«ttended their warriors in battle, they began to think; 
either that they had never been commissioned, or that 
the Chreat Spirit, for some unknown cause, had be- 
come offended, and withdrawn his confidence. 

The death of Monohoe, at the battle of Tohopeka, 
is strongly illustrative of the infatuations under which 
these deluded and ignorant people laboured. They 
did not at all doubt, but, as their prophets had told 
them, that having been spoiled of their hunting 
grounds, they were again to re-occupy them through 
the aid of a new people, who from beyond the great 
waters were coming to assist in their recovery. A con- 
fidence in what those soothsayers disclosed, would 
also, they believed, produce the effect of protecting 
and guarding them from wounds and injury when en- 
gaged in battle. All those idle and marvellous stories 
were confided in ; but when, at this battle, one of their 
principal pn^hets feU, and by a canncm shot received 
in the mouth, they adopted the opinion, that tlie cha- 
racter of the wound was a judgment on his false pr&* 
tensions, and forthwith were departed from those 
visions of faith which previously they had entertained 

Had Jackson been enabled, after his first battle with 
the enemy, to have prosecuted the campaign, it might 
have had a much earlier conclusion ; but although be 
had, at the onset, obtained advantages from which 
much benefit might have arisen, yet, from the want of 
proper exertions on the part of the contractors, he was 
halted, and compelled to retrace his steps back to his 
first position. From the delays unavoidably met Mrith 
here, flowed those grievances which gave a check tq 
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further operations. The winter, against which his 
troops were ill provided, was fast approaching ; hard* 
ships, and hunger, which were already pressing, with 
a long fatiguing campaign in prospect, presented a 
thousand imaginary difficulties, and excited discon- 
tents, which presently broke out into open mutiny ; and 
although the intention of the volunteers, to desert 
the service, and retire home, had been prevented 
by the stem and resolute conduct of their general, 
yet were they thereby unfitted for the duties of the 
fiield, because entire confidence was no longer to be 
reposed. To venture with such troops, who, whilst the 
tomahawk and scalping knife were uplifted, to wreak 
vengeance ori thpir devoted frontiers, were cpoDy con- 
struing the effect and meaning of laws, was too unsafe 
a reliance for a commander whose first object was 
to impress on the minds of the savages the determina- 
tion and strength of the government he represented. 
ft was adventuring too largely ; for, should defeat re- 
sult, the difficulty of drawing a new army to the field, 
would be increased; whilst that self^onfidence in 
troops, so necessary to complete success, would es- 
sentially be lost It was believed to be the safer 
course, to permit his discontented volunteers to de- 
part, and await the arrival of another force. These cir?- 
cumstances had a tendency to encourage the Indians, 
and protract the war. Had the volunteers proceeded 
with the animation and bravery which characterized 
them in the battle they had just fought, they would 
have gradually acquired a confidence which would 
have rendered them an overmatch for Indian valour 
and cunning ; whilst by one further successful effort, 
^hey mi^ht have dispirited the enemy, and ^nded the 

2b 
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campaign. But the arrival of a different descriptioB 
of troops, and the confusion into which they were 
thrown at the battle of Enotichopco, had encouraged 
the savages, and induced them to think the contest by 
no means a hazardous one. The despondency which 
had resulted from their previous defeats, was from 
that moment forgotten ; and, again inspirited, they 
looked to the accomplishment of their object with 
hopes of certainty even greater than before, Perhapsi 
however, it was fortunate for ourselves that events 
transpired in the way they did. Had peace beep re^ 
stored in consequence of any early fears excited, it 
might have lasted only until a favourable opportunity 
occurred of again breaking it; but the war having 
continued^ until the hopes, the strength, and spirit of 
the nation were exhausted, nothing serious is now to 
be apprehended from any hostile disposition that may 
hereafter be manifested. Other advantages wiU also 
result The uniform and uninterrupted successes ob- 
tained over them, in all our battles, may impress the 
ininds, not only of these, but of the Indians generally 
within our limits, with a higher reverence for the 
character of our nation than they have hitherto been 
disposed to entertain; give protection to our citizens^ 
and ensure that security to the government which the 
mildness it has practised, and the tribute it has con- 
stantly given them for their peachy has, heretofore, 
never been able to effect ; they will tend to destroy 
the influence held over them by other nations, an4 
bring them to a conviction, that the United States is 
the only power whose hostility they should fear, or 
whose friendship they should prize. 
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tt was now eight months since general Jackson had 
left home, to arrest the progress of the Indian war ; 
during most of which time he had been in a situation 
of bodily infirmity that would have directed a prudent 
man to his bed, instead of advancing to the field 
During this period, he had never seen his family, or 
been absent from the army, except to visit the posts 
in his rear, and arrange with his contractors some cer- 
tain plan to guard against a future failure of supplies. 
His health was still delicate, and rendered retirement 
essential to its restoration ; but his uniformly success- 
ful and good conduct, and the essential advantages he 
had produced, had brought him too conspicuously be- 
fore the public for any other sentiment to be indulged 
than that he should be placed, mth an important com- 
mand, in the service of the United States. 

The resignation of general Hampton enaUed the 
government, in a short time, to afibrd him an evidence 
of the respect it entertained for his services and cha- 
racter. A notice of his appointment as brigadier and 
brevet major-g6neral, was forwarded on the 22d of 
May, from the war department General Harrison 
having, about this time, for some cause, become dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the government towards 
him, refused to be longer considered one of her mili- 
tary actors ; to supply which vacancy, a commission 
of major-general was forwarded to Jackson, which 
reached him the day after the notification of his first 
appointment, and before he had been enabled to re- 
turn an answer whether or not it would be accepted. 
The important services which he had rendered, added 
to the rank which, under the authority of his state, 
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he had held, might well induce a doubt whether the 
appointment first conferred was at all complimentary^ 
or one which, in justice to his own character, he could 
have accepted. Whatever of objection there might or 
could have arisen, on this subject, was removed by 
the subsequent appointment of major-general, made 
on the resignation of Harrison, and which was ac- 
cepted. 

The contest with the Indians being ended, the first 
and principal object of the government was, to enter 
into some definitive arrangement which should de« 
prive of success any effort that might hereafter be 
made, by other powers, to enlist those savages in their 
wars. None was so well calculated to answer this end, 
as that of restricting their limits, so as to cut off their 
communication with British and Spanish agents in 
East and West Florida. 

No treaty of friendship or of boundary had yet been 
entered into by the government with the Indians: 
they remained a conquered people, and within the li- 
mits, and subject to the regulations and restrictions 
which had been prescribed in March, Ify general Jack-' 
son, when he retired from their country^ He was now, 
by the government, called upon to act in a new and 
different character, and to negotiate the terms upon 
which an amicable understanding should be restored 
between the United States and these conquered In- 
dians. But for the government to proceed on the prin- 
ciples of equal and reciprocal treaty stipulations, was, 
in reference to the expensive war imposed on them, 
aftd the unprovoked manner in which it had been 
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begHDf not to be expected. Those Indians had broken 
without cause the treaty they had made, outraged hu- 
manity, and murdered our unoffending citizens. Un- 
der such circumstances, by the peace now to be con- 
cluded, to negotiate with, and as heretofore recognize 
them as an independent and sovereign people, com- 
ported not with propriety, nor was demanded by any of 
the ties of moral duty. General Jackson, therefore, was 
directed to treat with them as a conquered people, and 
to prescribe, not negotiate, the terms and conditions 
of a peace. Colonel Hawkins, who for a considerable 
time past, had been the agent to this nation, was also 
associated in the mission. With the western people 
the appointment was not acceptable, and much solici- 
tude was felt from an apprehension of. his influence 
and weight of character amongst the Indians ; and a 
fear tfiat his partialities and sympathies might incline 
him too much to their interest Colonel Hawkins may 
have been deceived, and may have founded his opin- 
ions upon data presumed to be correct ; but when it 
occurred to them that previously to the commence- 
ment of hostilities, his repeated declarations had been, 
that the Indians would maintain a rigid adherence to 
their treaties, and remain at peace, they were far from 
being satisfied that he should be connected in the nes^ 
gotiation contemplated to be entered into. 

On the 10th of July, the general, with a small reti- 
nue, reached the Alabama ; and on the 10th of August, 
after some difficulty, succeeded in procuring the exe- 
cution of a treaty, in which the Indians pledged them- 
selves no more to listen to foreign emissaries, — to hold 
no communication with British or Spanish garrisons ; 
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guaranteed to the United States the right of ereetiiig 
military posts in their country, and a free navigation of 
all their waters. They stipulated also, that they would 
suffer no agent or trader to pass among them, or hold 
any kind of commerce or intercourse with their nation^ 
unless specially deriving his authority from the presi* 
dent of the United States. 

The stipulations and exactions of this treaty were 
in conformity with instructions issued from the de- 
partment of war, and differs in expression from what 
has been usually, contained in instruments of a similar 
kind. It breathes the language of demand, not of con- 
tract and agreement ; and hence has general Jackson 
been censured for the manner after which the negoti- 
ation was concluded. The course however, which was 
pursued, is readily justified by the terms and eipres- 
sions of the order under which he acted, and which 
prevented the exercise of discretion. General Arm- 
strong, who at that time was in the cabinet, and spoke 
the sentiments of the president, in a letter addressed 
to Jackson on the 24th of March, uses the following 
remarks. ^ It has occurred to me, that the proposed 
treaty with the Creeks, should take a form altogether 
military, and be in the nature of a capitulation; in 
which case, the whole authority of making and con- 
cluding the terms, will be in you exclusively as com- 
manding general." Accompanying which were in- 
structions formally drawn up, and which were to con- 
stitute the basis on which the negotiation was to rest* 

* In the instructions which issued from the department of war, 
9s the basis on which this treaty was to be concluded, it is enjoined 
by the secretary to exact, 
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To Mtde the boundary, defining the extent of ierri* 
tory to be secured to the Creeks, and that which they 
would be required to surrender, was attended with 
difficulty, from the intrigues of the Cherokee nation, 
irho sought to obtain such an acknowledgment of their 
lines as would give them a considerable portion of 
country never attached to their claim* The Creeks 
had heretofore permitted this tribe to extend its set^^ 
flements as low down the Coosa as the mouth of Wills' 
creek. It was insisted now in private council, that 
as they were about to surrender their country lying 
on the Tennessee river, they should, previously to 
signing the treaty, acknowledge the extension of the 
Cherokee boundary, which would secure their daim 
against that of the United States. The only reply ob^ 



Iflt Ad indemnification for expenses inctmred b; the United States 
in prosecuting the war, bj such cession of iand as may 1>e deemed an 
efDiTaleDt for said expenses^ 

2d. A stipulation on their part that they will cease all intercourse 
with any Spanish port, garrison or town ; and that they will not admit 
aaoongst them any agent or trader who does not derire ius authority 
or iiceoBe from the United States. 



3d. ^n aclcnowledgment of the right of the United States to open 
roads through their territory ; and also to establish such military posts 
and trading houses as may be deemed necessary and proper ; and 

4tlL A surrender of tlie prophets and otker instigators of the war, 
to be hald subject to the order of the president. 

Tou are authorized, in conjunction with colonel Hawkins, to open 
and conclude a treaty of peace with the hostile Creeks, as soon as 
they shall express a desire to put an end to the war. 

J. ARMSTRONG. 
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tained from the Creeks was in truly Indian spirit, that' 
they could not lie, by admitting what did not in reality 

exist. 

The United States might, without violence to those 
feelings benevolence excites, have demanded entirely 
their country, and either have treated the Indians as 
vassals, and subjected them to legislative control, or 
admitted them into their national compact, with such 
rights of citizenship, as, from their peculiar habits of 
life, they were calculated safely to enjoy ; but the hu- 
mane and generous policy which had been sedulously 
maintained in all transactions with the savages within 
their limits, induced the government to require, in the 
cession, only such portion of their country as might 
prove a tendency to bar every avenue to foreign in- 
trigue, and give additional strength to those sections of 
the union, which, from their limited extent of territory 
and consequent limited population, were unable to af- 
ford sufficient supplies for the subsistence of an army, 
or give a partial check to tjie inroads of an invading 
enemy. The lines defined by the treaty were so ar- 
ranged as fully to meet these objects. Sufficient ter- 
ritory was acquired on the south to give security to 
the Mobile settlements, and to the western borders of 
Georgia, which had often felt the stroke of Indian ven- 
geance and cruelty ; while at the same time was effect- 
ed the important purpose of separating them from the 
Seminole tribes and our unfriendly neighbours in Flo- 
rida. To the frontiers of Tennessee an assurance of 
safety was given by the settlements which would be 
affi)rded on the lands stretching along the Tennessee 
river; whilst the extent of the cession, west of the 
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Coosa, would effectually cut off all communication with 
the Chickasaws and Ghoctaws, and pfevent, in future, 
the passage of those emissaries from the north-western 
tribes, who, during the present war, had so industriousi- 
ly fomented the discontents of the Creeks, and excited 
tiiem to hostility. It is a happy consideration, that 
whilst these advantages were obtained, no material in- 
jury was done to those vanquished people. Their 
country, extensive as it was, presented none of those 
inducements to the hunter, which could, as heretofore, 
be relied on with certainty ; while, for all the purposes 
of agriculture, Uie part reserved to them was more 
than sufficient for fifty times the population which 
their nation contained. It may appear plausible in theo- 
ry, but practice wiU always disprove the idea, that the 
civilization of Indians can be effected, whilst, scattered 
through an immense wilderness, they are left to pur^ 
sue their vagrant wandering habits of life* Inured to 
peculiar manners, from the earliest period of their 
lives, it certainly would not answer to innovate at once 
upon their ancient customs ; but, were their extensive 
wilds gradually reduced, so, in proportion, would the 
benefits resulting from hunting, and wandering through 
the forest, subside, until prompted at last by necessi* 
ty, they would resort to industry and agriculture, m 
the only certain and lasting means of support, and thus 
imperceptibly be forced into a different and more ad«» 
vantageous course of life» 

Unwilling to resort to any other mode of living 
than that to which they had been always accustomed; 
and satisfied that the means of subsistence would be 
lost in the surrender of their country, they remained 

2c 
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obstinately opposed to every arrangement Before 
being finally acted upon, the treaty had been iully 
debated in council, and the voice of the nation pro- 
nounced against it Jackson had already submitted 
the views of his government, and now met them in 
council, to team their determination. He was answer* 
ed by the Big Warrior, a friendly chief, and one of the 
first orators of the nation, who declared the reluctance 
that was felt, in yielding to the demand, from a con* 
viction of the consequences involved, and the dis- 
tresses it must inevitably bring upon them. The firm 
and dignified eloquence of this untutored orator, 
evinced a nerve and force of expression, that might 
not have passed unnoticed, had it been exhibited be- 
fore a more highly polished assembly : the conclusiim 
of his speech is given, for the satisfaction of such as 
can mark the bold display of savage genius, and ad- 
mire it when discovered Having unfolded the causes 
that produced the war, told of their sufferings, and 
admitted that they had been preserved alone by the 
army which had hastened to their assistance, he 
urged, that although in justice, it might be required 
of them to defray, by a transfer of a portion of their 
country, the expenses incurred, yet was the demand 
premature, because the war was not ended, nor the 
war party conquered ; they had only fled away, and 
might yet return. He portrayed the habits of the In- 
dians, and how seriously they would be affected by the 
surrender required of them, and thus concluded : 

*^ The president, our father, advises us to honesty 
and fairness, and promises that justice shall be done : 
I hope and trust it will be ! I made this war, which 
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has proved so fatal to my country, that the treaty en- 
tered into a long time ago, with father Washington, 
might not be broken. To his friendly arm I hold fast 
I will never break that bright chain of friendship we 
made together, and which bound us to stand to the 
United States. He was a father to the Muscoga peo- 
{de ; and not only to them, but to all the people be- 
neath the sun. His talk I now hold in my hand 
There sits the agent he sent among us. Never has he 
broken the treaty. He has lived with us a long time. 
He has seen our children bom, who now have children. 
By his direction, cloth was wove, and clothes were 
made, and spread through our country; but the Red 
Sticks came, and destroyed all, — ^we have none now. 
Hard is our situation, and you ought to consider it 
I state what all the nation knows : nothing will I keep 
secret 

** There stands the Little Warrior. While we werfe 
seeking to give satisfaction for the murders that had 
been committed, he proved a mischief-maker ; he went 
to the British on the lakes ; he came back, and brought 
a package to the frontiers, which increased the mur- 
ders here. This conduct has already made the war 
party to suffer greatly : but, although almost destroy- 
ed, they will not yet open their eyes, but are still led 
away by the British at Pensacola. Not so with us : 
we were rationaI,,^and had our senses — ^we yet are so. 
In the war of the revolution, our father beyond the 
waters encoiuraged us to join him, and we did so. We 
bad no sense then. The promises he made were never 
kept We were young and foolish, and fought with 
him. The British can no more persuade us to do 
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wrong : theijr have deceived us once, and 6an deceive 
us no more. You are two great people. If you go to 
war, we will have no concern in it ; for We are not 
able to fight We wish to be at peace with every 
nation. If they offer me arms, I will say to them^ You 
put me in danger, to war against a people born in our 
own land. They shall never force us into danger. 
.You shall never see that our chiefs are boys in coun- 
cU, who will be forced to do any things I talk thus, 
knowing that father Washington advised us never to 
interfere in wars. He told us that those in peace were 
the happiest people. He told' us, that if an enemy at- 
tacked him, he had warriors enough, and did not wish 
his red children to help him. If the British advise us 
to any thing, I will tell you — not hide it from you. If 
they say we must fight, I will tell them. No I" 

The war party being not entirely subdued, was but 
a pretext to avoid the demands which were made; 
presuming that if the council could break up, without 
any thing being definitely done, they might, in part, 
or perhaps altogether, avoid what was now required 
of them to do ; but the inflexibility of the person with 
whom they were treating, evinced to them, that how- 
ever just and well founded might be their objections, 
the policy under which he acted was too clearly de- 
fined, for aiiy abandonment of his demands to be at 
all calculated upon. Shelocta, one of their chiefs, who 
had united with our troops at the Commencement of 
the war ; who had marched and fought wijii them ia 
all their battles ; and had attached to himself strongly 
the confidence of the commanding general, now ad- 
dressed him. He told him of the regard he had ever 
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fdt for his white brothers, and with what zeal he had 
exerted himself to preserve peace, and keep in friend- 
ihip with them ; when his efforts had failed, he had 
taken up arms against his own country, and fought 
against his own people ; that he was not opposed to 
yidduig the lands lying on the Alabama, which would 
answer the purpose of cutting off any intercourse with 
the Spaniards ; but the country west of the Coosa he . 
wished to be preserved to the nation.* To effect ttus, 
he appealed to the feelings of Jackson ; told him of 
the dangers they had passed together; and of hia 
&ithfulness to him in the trying scenes through which 
they had gone* 

There were, indeed, none whose voice ought sooner 
to have been heard than Shelocta's. None had ren- 
dered greater services, and none had been more faith* 
fill. He had claims, growing out of his fidelity, that 
few others had : but his wishes were so much at vari- 
ance with what Jackson considered the interest of his 
country required, that he was answered without hesi- 
tation. ^You know,^' said he, ^that the portion of 
country which you desire to retain, is that through 
which the intruders and mischief-makers from the 
lakes reached you, and urged your nation to those 
acts of violence that have involved your people in 
wretchedness, and your country in ruin. Through it 
leads the path Tecumseh trod, when he came to visit 
you : that path must be stopped Until this be done, 
your nation cannot expect happiness, nor mine secu- 
ritj. I have already told you the reasons for de- 

* This country west of the Coosa now forms the respectable state 
•f Alabama, admitted iato the Umoa ia the year 1819. 
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manding it : they are such as ought not— cannot be 
departed from. This evening must determine whe- 
ther or not you are disposed to become friendly. By 
rejecting the treaty you will show that you are the 
enemies of the United States-— enemies even to your- 
selves.^ He admitted it to be true, that the war was 
not ended, yet that this was an additional reason why 
the cession should be made ; that then a line would 
be drawn, by which his soldiers would be enabled to 
distinguish and know their friends. ^ When our ar- 
mies,'' continued he, ^came here, the hostile party 
had even stripped you of your country : we retook it, 
and now offer to restore it ; — ^theirs we propose to re- 
tain. Those who are disposed to give effect to the 
treaty, will sign it They will be within our territory ; 
will be protected and fed ; and no enemy of theirs, or 
ours, shall molest them. Those who are opposed to 
it shall have permission to retire to Pensacola. Here 
is the paper: take it, and show the president who are 
his friends. Consult, and this evening let me know 
who will assent to it, and who will not I do not wish, 
nor will I attempt to force any of you — act as you 
think proper." 

They proceeded to deliberate and re-examine the 
course they should pursue, which terminated in their 
assent to the treaty, and the extension of those advan- 
tages that had been insisted on."*^ 

* It was agreed that the line should begin where the Cherokee 
southern boundary crossed the poosa, to run down that river to Woe- 
tum-ka, or the Big Falls, and thence eastwardly to Georgia. £ast 
and north of this line, containing upwards of one hundred and fiflj 
thousand square miles, remained to the Indians. West and south 
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In die progress of this business another difficulty 
arose : the council insisted that there should be insert* 
ed in the treaty a reservation o{ certain tracts of land ; 

secured to the United Stttes. There are few nations in the world, 
that would have acted with such justice and lenity towards a yan» 
foished people. The country had been conquered and won, at con- 
siderable expense and loss. Few governments, under such circum- 
stances, would have done less than to have taken what hest suited their 
coDvenienceY without attempting to bargain at all upon the subject; 
aore especially when the territory in question occupied a space of 
more than two hundred miles, through which the western people, 
seeking a market on the ocean, were, on their return home, under 
the necessity of passing ; and where, for the want of accommodation, 
numerous exposures and hardships were encountered. Scarcely, 
however, had the treaty been entered into, when every tribe in the 
neighbourhood, the Choctaws, Chickasaws and Cherokees, asserted 
their claims, each, to a part of the cession. The latter set up a title to 
the whole extent lying along the Tennessee river, and in the end suc- 
ceeded in having it recognized by the government. The other two 
tribes, gathering confidence from their success, came forward, and 
were no less fortunate. The United States, to remove eveiy ground 
of complaint, opened a negotiation with these Indians, and purchased 
their bterest at the price that was demanded. When it is considered 
that these claims were set up by inconsiderable clans, which might 
at a word, have been hushed to silence, it affords the highest eulogy 
on the justice and magnanimity of our government, that, instead of 
attemping any exercise of its power, for the furtherance of its views, 
their complaints were heard, and peaceably quieted, by paying them 
the equivalent they required. 

The liberality of the act is more apparent, when it is taken into 
consideration, that the claim of the Creek Indians was unquestion- 
ably the best The coming of the other tribes to this section of coun- 
tiy is capable of being traced by Indian traditional history. ^^ Some 
came from the west, beyond the great river Mississippi ; others from 
the north ;'^ but the same record knows nothing of the Creeks. So 
far hack as it extends, they are traced as the roost numerous and war- 
like of the southern tribes; and are spoken of ^^ as coming out of the 
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one for colonel Hawkins, in consideration of his fiddi* 
tj to them as an agent ; and another to Jackson, be- 
cause of the gratitude felt towards him for his exer^ 
tions in their favour against the hostUe Creeks. To 
this the general objected. It was personal as it re- 
garded himself, and he was unwilling to appear in any 
point of view, where suspicion could attach, that he 
had availed himself of his official situation to obtain 
personal benefits ;. fully aware, that however the facts 
might be, selfish considerations would be imputed as 
an inducement to what was done. He refused, there- 
fore, to have it insierted ; and for the further reason^ 
that the instructions under which he was acting, re- 
quired it to be a capitulation, not a treaty. The next 
morning, however, when they met in council to sign the 
instrument, the chiefs delivered to the general a paper, 
expressing a wish, and disclosing their reasons, that a 

ground.'' Possession, wHh Indians, is the only evidence of title. 
Their country and indiTidual possessions, always defined by natural 
objects, belongs to the next, when once the first occupant has abaiK 
doned it The tradition of their origin, reaching to a period long^ 
anterior to the time, when other tribes settled on their borders, 
proves them to have been the first proprietors of the soil : the coon- 
try was never abandoned by them : being the most warlike and pow- 
erfal, it could never have been wrested from them by conquest: the 
conclusion follows, that they were evidently the rightful owners, and 
that other tribes, as they allege, acquired a residence only through 
their permission and indulgence. If, however, power, the legitimate 
rule and national law in modem times, had been made the appeal be-i 
tween a government strong as the United States, and such inconsider- 
able Indian hordes, there can be no question as to the manner the 
cKfference might have been settled : yet the administration, rather 
than leave themselves open even to suspicion, preferred and obtained 
the title of these people at an expense of at least three hundred and 
fifly thousand dollars. Let other nations, if they can, produce i^p 
act, which,- for justice and liberality, can be compared with tbi^ 
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reservfttion to himself^ — colonel Hawkms, and May^ 
field, who being made a prisoner in his youth, had i^ 
ways resided in the nation, might be assented to ; and 
requested it to be forwarded on and made known to the 
goyemment Jackson consented to do so, and to reconn 
mend its adoption ; but that the resenration they had 
thought proper to request, if assented to, he would 
accept of on no other terms thui that their father thK 
president should dispose of it, and apply the proceeds 
to those of the nation on whom distress and poverty 
had been brought by the war. Mr. Madison subse^ 
quently brought this matter to the consideration of th« 
Senate of the United States, and in recommendoig its 
adoption, highly complimented the delicacy with which 
the proposition had been met by general Jackson : it 
was, however, never acted on and assented to by the 
Senate* 

Every attention had been given, during the nego* 
tiation, to impress on the minds of the savages the 
necessity of remaining at peace and in friendship widi 
the United States ; for, although all apprehensions of 
their acting in concert as a nation had subsided, yet it 
was important to leave their minds favouraUy impress- 
ed, lest the wandering fugitives, scattered in consider- 
able numbers towardi the Escambia and Pensacola, ^ 
might, by continuing hostile, associate with them others 
of their country men^i-^tt^ch themselves to the British, 
^ould they appear in the south, aid them by their 
numbers, and pilot them through the country, 

retreat of the savages in East Florida, had been 
looked upon as a place whence the United* 

2i> 
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States might apprehend serious difficulties to arise* 
There was no doubt but that llie British, through this 
channel, with the aid of the governor, had protected 
the Indians, and supplied them with arms and ammu-i 
nition ; nor was it less certain, but that through the 
art and address practised on them, they had been ex- 
cited to the outrages which had been heretofore com- 
mitted. It was an idea entertained by Jackson, at the 
commencement of the Creek war, that the proper and 
best mode of procedure would be to push his army 
through the nation ; gain this den, where vegetated so 
many evils ; and, by holding it, effectually cut off their 
intercourse, and means of encouraging the war : but 
the unexpected difficulties which we have before no- 
ticed, had repressed the execution of his well-digested 
plans, and left him to pursue his course as circumstanr? 
ces, and the obstacles met with, would permit TKq 
assistance which, during the war, had been continually 
afforded these people from Pensacola, induced him 
once more to turn his attention there ; and he now 
strongly urged on government the propriety of attack- 
ing and breaking down this strong hold, whence so many 
evils had j9owed, and whence greater ones were yet 
to hjie eicpected ^ His busy mind, actively engaged, 
while employed in settling all differences at Fort Jack- 
son, had sought through every channel that could afford 
it, information as to the designs of the British against 
the southern parts of the Ui^ion. The idea had been 
^ prevalent, and generally indulged, that, so soon as the 
severity of approaching winter should put a stop 
to active operations on the Canada frontier, with all 
their disposable force, they would turn their attention 
{^gainst the southern states, and there attempt to gaii^ 
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Bome decisive advantage. New Orleans^ with one con- 
sent, was fixed upon as the point that most probably 
would be assailed. The circumstance of there being 
so many persons there who have never been supposed 
to entertain any well-founded regard for the country in 
which they lived, together with a large black population, 
which it was feared might be excited to insurrection 
and massacre, through the persuasions of an enemy 
who seemed to disregard all the laws of humanity, 
were reasons which strongly led to this conclusion. 

General Jackson having understood, that that com- 
fort and aid which heretofore had been so liberally ex- 
tended, was still afforded by the Spanish governor to 
the hostile Indians, who had fled from the ravages of 
the Greek war, cherished the belief that his conduct 
was such as deservedly to exclude him from that pro- 
tection to which, under other circumstances, he would 
be entitled, from the professed neutrality of Spain. At 
all events, if the improper acts of the Spanish agents 
would not authorize the American government openly 
to redress herself for the unprovoked injuries she had 
leceived, they were such, he believed, as would justify 
any course which had for its object to arrest their con* 
tinuance and give safety to the country. In this point 
of view he had already considered it, when on his way 
to the treaty at Fort Jackson, he received i^ertain in- 
formation, that about three hundred English troops had 
landed; were fortifying themselves at the mouth of the 
Apalachicola ; and were endeavouring to excite the In^ 
dians to war. No time was lost in giving the government 
notice of what was passing, and of the course, by him, 
deemed most advisable to be pursued. The advwita- 
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^8 to be secured from the possession of Pensacda he 
had frequently urged Whether it was that the goveni- 
ment beheld things in a point of view different from 
himself, or that being at peace with &^>ain, was dis* 
posed to encounter partial inconveniences, rather than 
add her to the number of our enemies, no order to that 
effect was yet given. In detailing to the secretary of . 
war the information that had been communicated to 
him, he remarits : ^ If the hostile Creeks have taken 
refuge in Florida, and are there fed, clothed, and pro* 
tected ; if the British have landed a lai^e force, muni- 
tions of war, and are fortifying and stirring up the 
savages ; will you only say to me, raise a few hundred 
militia, which can be quicldy done, and with such re* 
gular force as can be ^M>nv«Dientiy collected, make a 
descent upon Pensacola, and reduce it ? If so, I pro* 
mise you the war in the south shall have a speedy 
terminati<m, and English influence be forever destroy* 
ed with the savages in this quarter*'^ 

Notwithstanding this and other information commu- 
nicated to tiie government, yet, to his repeated and 
pressing applications, he was unable to obtain any an* 
swer : nothing was returned that could be construed 
into either a permission of, or command to abstain 
from the execution of his project At length, on the 
17th of January, 1815, after the British army had been 
repidsed at New Oileans, and the descent on Florida 
almost fwgotten, throogh the post office department, 
dated at Washington City, the 18th of July, 1814, he 
received the following letter from general Armstrongs 
then secretary at war : 
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*^ The cue you put is a very strong one : and if all 
the citeumstances stated by you unite, the conclusion 
it irresiatible. It becomes our duly to carry our arms 
where we find our enenues. It is believed, and I am 
so directed by the president to say, that there is a dis- 
position on the part of the Spanish government, not 
to break with the United States, nor to encourage any 
Gon<faict on the part of her subordinate agents having 
a tendency to such nqsture. We must, therefore, in 
this case, be careful to ascertain &cts, and even to 
distinguish what, on the part of the Spanish authori-> 
ties, may be the effect of menace tnd compulsion, or 
of their choice and p<^cy : the result of this inquiry 
must govetit If they admit, feed, arm, and co-operate 
widi the British and hostife Indians, we must strike on 
the broad princi]de of self-preservation : — under other 
and different circumstances, we must forbear." 

That the state of things, here suggested by the 
secretary, did actually exist; that the British were 
fiivourably received, and every assistance necessary to 
a continuance of hostilities extended to the Indians, 
the government had been already apprised, by the 
frequent communications made to them on the subject 
The £M^ts were too well ascertained for any reascmp 
aUe doubt to attach. To determine then upon a pro- 
per course, no postulata were necessary, or should 
have been required by the government Had this 
letter reached him in time, it would at once have de« 
termined general Jackson in the course to be pursued, 
and on the execution of his design ; how it was so 
long delayed, we know not, nor shall we pretend to 
conjecture ; for on such a subject, conjecture alone 
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could be indidged. We would, however, reconfttiend 
in all cases, where a measure is to be proceeded in^ 
eidier from necessity, or a well-founded apprehension ' 
of its propriety, that the government should adopt it 
without fear or trembling, and from no regard to the 
consequences involved; nor leave to be determined 
hy the success or failure of the design, whether an 
officer acting upon his own responsibility, ^nd for the 
good of his country, shall become the subject of com- 
mendation or reproof. 

<< If,'' remarked the general, speaking of this tran^* 
action, ^ this letter, or any hint that such a course 
would have been even winked at by the government^ 
had be^i received, it would have been in my power to 
have captured the British shipping in the bay. I 
would have marched at once against Barrancas, and 
carried it, and thus prevented any escape ; but, act- 
ing on my own responsilnlity against a neutral 
power, it became essential for me to proceed with 
more caution than my judgmeivt or wishes approved, 
and consequently important advantages were lost, 
which might have been secured." The delay of the 
letter is inexplicable and strange. Did general Arm- 
strong detain it ? He could not, because his efficiency 
of character and decision stand in opposition to the 
idea ; and, besides, after the burning of Washington, in 
August 1814, he ceased to have any agency in the 
affairs of the government It is a circumstance which , 
during this time, could not have remained under the 
control of accident : it must have been the effect of 
management somewhere, and of a design intended for ' 
some important purpose; if any mishaps occurred^ and 
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a question arose where responsibility diould rest, the 
absence of authority would readily affix it on Jackson. 
If our cause had proven disastrous at New Orleans, 
it would have bemt an easy and plausible matter to 
have ascribed it to the time lost in waging operations 
against a neutral and friendly power, without the sanc- 
tion of the government 

On arriving at Fort Jackson, his first attention had 
been directed to a subject which he believed to be of 
greater importance than making Indian treaties — ^to 
establish a plan by which to be constantly advised,^ 
during his stay, of those schemes that were in agita- 
tion in the south : believing that every passing event 
might be readily obtained through the Indians, who 
could go among the British without in the least ex« 
citing suspicion, he had required colonel Hawkins to 
procure some who were confidential, and might be 
certainly relied on, to proceed to the Apalachicola, 
and towards the coast, and to return as early as they 
could obtain correct information of the strength, views, 
and situation of the enemy. In about fifteen days they 
came back, confirming the statement previously re- 
ceived^ that a considerable English force had arrived^ 
and was then in the bay of St Rose; that muskets and 
ammunition had been given to the Indians, and run- 
ners despatched to the difier^nt tribes to invite them 
to the coast ^ 

Satisfied that such permissions, by a neutral power« 
were too grievous to be borne, he immediately ad- 
dressed a letter to the governor of Pensacola, appris- 
ing him of the information received; and encjuiring 
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why and wherefore it happened that erery protection 
and assistance was furnished the enemies of the 
United States, within his territofy ; requested him to 
state whether or not the facts were ''as they had been 
represented; and demanded to have surrendered to 
him such of the chiefs of the hostile Indians as were 
with him. ^ I rely,'' continued be, ^ on the existing 
friendship of Spain, her treaties and that neutrality 
which she should observe, as authority for the de* 
mand I make." The govemor^s answer, which shordy 
afterwards was received, evinced nothing of a con- 
ciliatoiy temper, and left no hope of procuring any 
other redress than that which might be obtained 
through some different channel It was a subject, how« 
ever, whiph required to be managed with considerable 
caution. SpaJQ and the United States were in amity 
and at peace ; to reduce any portion of her territory, 
and take possession of it, in exclusion of her authority, 
might be construed such an aggresiuon, as to induce 
her into the war. On the other hwd, for her, with 
open arms, to receive our enemies, and permit them 
to make every preparation within her ports, for in* 
vading and attacking our country, were outrages too 
monstrous to be borne, and, in the opinion of Jackson, 
required to be remedied, let the consequences in pro- 
spective be what they might Although these things 
had been earnestly pressed upon the consideration of 
the war department, no answer to his repeated solicit 
tations on the subject had been received. On his own 
responsibility, to advance to the execution of a mea- 
sure, which involved so much, when his government 
was, and had for some time been, in possession of all 
the circumstances, was risking too much* Yet, were 
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it delayed longer, every day might give to Pensacola 
additi<mal strength, and increase the danger attendant 
<« its reduction. Undetermined, under considerations 
like these, he resolved upon another expedient — ^to 
despatch a messenger, to lay open to the governor the 
ground of his complaint — obtain from him a declara- 
tion of his intention, as regarded the course he meant 
to adopt, and pursue — and ascertain whether he de- 
signed to make subsisting treaties between the two 
nations the basis of his conduct, or to pursue a strange 
and concealed course, which, under the garb of pre- 
tended friendship, cloaked all the realities of war. The 
propriety of delivering up the hostile Indians, who 
were with him, to atone for the violation erf existing 
treaties, and the rights of humanity, and the murders 
they had committed, was again pressed and solicited. 

A reply was not concluded on by the governor for 
some time, owing to a very considerable doubt that 
harassed his mind, whether it would* not be more pro- 
per to return it without an answer, '' in imitation of 
the conduct of general Floumoy, who, acting in con- 
formity to the orders of Mr. Madison, heretofore had 
omitted to answer a despatch of his." But having con- 
sidered the matter quite maturely and deliberately, he 
at length came to the conclusion, to wave the exam- 
ple set him by the president, and in replying to, act in 
obedience to those " high and generous feelings pecu- 
liar to the Spanish character." 

In answer to the demand made upon him, that the 
hostile Indians should be delivered up, he denied that 
they were with him, " at that time," or that he could, 
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en the ground of hospitality, refuse them assistance^ 
at a moment when their distresses were so great ; nor 
could he surrender them, as he believed, without act- 
ing in open violation of the laws of nations, — laws, to 
which his sovereign had ever strictly adhered, and of 
which he had already afforded the United States abun* 
dant evidence, in omitting to demand of them ^ the 
traitors, insurgents, incendiaries, and assassins of his 
chiefs, namely, Guiterres, Toledo, and many others, 
whom the American government protected and main* 
tained in committing hostilities, in fomenting the revo- 
lution, and in lighting up the flames of discord in the 
internal provinces of the kingdom of Mexico." 

To the inquiry, why the English had been suffered 
to land in his province arms and ammunition, with a 
view to encouraging the Indians in their acts of hos- 
tility, he proceeded with his same ^ national charac- 
teristic," and demanded to be informed if the United 
States were ignorant, that at th& conquest of Florida, 
there was a treaty between Great Britain and the 
Creek Indians, and whether they did not know, that it 
still existed between Spain and those tribes ? " But," 
continued he, " turn your eyes to the island of Barra- 
taria, and you will there perceive, that within the very 
territory of the United States, pirates are sheltered 
and protected, with the manifest design of committing 
hostilities by sea, upon the merchant vessels ei Spain ; 
and with such scandalous notoriety, that the cai^oes 
of our vessels, taken by them, have been publicly sold 
in Louisiana." 

It is difficult to discover how, or by what system of 
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logic it was, that governw Manrequez was enabled to 
trace any kind of analogy between the United States 
affording to a few of the patriots of South America 
an asylum from th€ oppressions and persecutions that 
were threatened to be imposed on dtem by Spanish ty^ 
ranny, and his permitting within the limits of Florida, 
eomfcNrt, aid, and assistance to be given the savages, that 
they might the better be enabled to indulge in cruelty 
towards us. Nor can it be perceived how it was, that 
tlie piracies of Lafite and his party at Barrataria, and 
the successful smuggling which brought their plunder- 
ed weakh into port, in open defiance of our laws, could 
<^rate a^ a sufficient pretext for giving protectioqi 
and indulgence to an enemy entering the territory of 
l^iain, and continuqig there, wil^ the avowed int^a- 
tion of waging war against a power with which she 
not only professed to be in friendship, but was bound 
by treaty to be so, and at the very time too, when she 
claimed to be neutral. Nor can we see the foree €$ 
die argument, because England had a treaty with the 
Creek In£ans, which afterwards devolved on Spain^ 
that die agents of his Catholic majesty were in cons&- 
^«ice, justified in protecting the savages in their 
murders, or assisting covertly, as they did, in the war ^ 
against us : how the conclusions were arrived at, the 
governor can decide at some moment, when relieve 
ed from those high and honourable feelings, ^ pecit- 
\vut to the Spanish character," reason may re-aasert 
her empiry over him, and point the manner he was eih , 
aUed to produce his strange results. 

The governor, however, had evidenced rather too 
high a state of feeling, and taken his ground without 
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suffering his reflections to go to their fiill extent He 
had placed arms in the hands of the savages, ^ for the 
purposes of self-defence ;" many of them were hasten- 
ing to him, — more were yet expected- The British 
had already landed a partial force, and a greater one 
was shortly looked for. Against this certain and ex- 
pected strength, added to what his own resources 
could supply, he believed an American general would 
not venture to advance. These considerations had led 
him to assume a proud and lofty tone, — ^to arraign the 
^;onduct of the United States, in extinguishing the In- 
dian title on the Alabama, — ^to accuse them of disre- 
garding and violating their treaties, and to point out 
the danger to which the restoration of peace in Europe 
might shortly expose them. As yet he was ignorant 
of the energy of the man already near his borders, and 
who, to march against and break down his fancied se- 
curity, did not desire to be ordered, but only to be ap- 
prised by his country that it might be done. Jackson, 
in no wise pleased with the boldness of his remarks, 
proceeded again to address him, and exhibited fully 
the grounds of accusation and complaint in behalf of 
his country, and in a -style at least as courtly as his own. 

** Where I clothed," he remarks, " with diplomatic 
powers, for the purpose of discussing the topics em- 
braced in the wide range of injuries of which you com- 
plain, and wliich have long since been adjusted, I could 
easily demonstrate that the United States have been 
always faithftil to their treaties, steadfast in their friend- 
ships, nor have ever claimed any thing that was not 
warranted by justice. They have endured many in- 
sults from the governors and other officers of Spain, 
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which, if sanctioned by their sovereign, would have 
amounted to acts of hostility, without any previous 
declaration on the subject They have excited the 
savages to war, and afforded them the means of waging 
it : the property of our citizens has been captured at 
sea, and if compensation has not been refused, it has 
at least been withheld But as no such powers have 
been delegated to me, I shall not assume them, but 
leave them to the representatives of our respective 
governments. 

*^ I have the honour of being entrusted with the com- 
mand of this district Charged with its protection, 
and the safety of its citizens, I feel my ability to dii»- 
charge the task, and trust your excellency will always 
find me ready and willing to go forward, in the perform- 
ance of that duty, whenever circumstances shall ren- 
der it necessary. I agree with you, perfectly, that 
candour and polite language should, at all times, cha- 
racterize the conununications between the officers of 
friendly sovereignties ; and I assert, without the fear 
of contradiction, that my former letters were couched 
in terms the most respectful and unexceptionable. I 
only requested, and did not demand, as you have as- 
serted, that the ringleaders of the Creek confederacy 
might be delivered to me, who had taken refuge in your 
town, and who had violated all laws, moral, civil, and 
divine. This I had a right to do, from the treaty 
which I sent you^ and which I now again enclose, with 
a request that you will change your translation ; be-« 
lieving, as I do, that your former one was wrong, and 
has deceived you. What kind of an answer you re- 
turned, a reference to your letter will explain. The 
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whole of it breathed nothing but hostility, grounded 
upon assumed facts, and false charges, and entirdy 
evading the inquiries that had been made. 

^ I can but express my astonishment at your pro* 
test against the cession on the Alabama, lying within 
the acknowledged limits and jurisdiction of the United 
States, and which has been ratified in due form, by die 
principal chiefs and warriors of the nation. But my 
astonishment subsides, when, on comparison, I find it 
upon a par with the rest of your letter and conduct ; 
taken together, they afibrd a sufficient justificatioti for 
any course on my part or consequences that may eir 
sue to yourself. My government win protect every 
inch of her territory, her citizens wad their property, 
from insult and depredaticm, regardless of the pditii- 
cal revolutions of Europe ; and although she has been 
at all times sedulous to preserve a good understanding 
with all the world, yet she has sacred rights, that can- 
not be trampled upon with impunity. Spain had bet- 
ter look to her own intestine commotions, before she 
walks forth in that majesty of strength and power, 
which you threaten to draw down upon the United 
States. 

^ Your excellency has been candid enough to admit 
your having suj^lied the Indians with arms. In ad" 
dition to this, I have learned that a British flag has 
been seen flying on one of your forts. All tUs is done 
whilst you are pretending to be neutral. You cannot 
be surprised, then, but on the contrary wiU provide a 
fort in your town for my soldiers and Indians, should 
I take it in my bead to pay you a visit 
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^ In future, I beg you to withhold your insulting 
charges against my government for one more inclined 
to listen to slander than I am; nor consider me any 
more as a diplomatic character, unless so proclaimed 
to you from the mouths W my cannon.'^ 

Captain Grordon, who had been despatched to Pen^ 
sacola, had been enabled, during the time he remained 
there, to obtain much more full and satisfactory infop- 
mation than it had pleased the goremor to communis 
cate. Appearances completely developed the schemes 
which were in agitation, and convinced him that active 
operations were intended shortly to be commenced 
somewhere in the lower country. On his return, he 
rq>orted to the general that he had seen from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred officers and soldiers, a 
park of artillery, and about jfive hundred Indians, under 
the drill of British officers, armed with new muskets, 
and dressed in the English uniform. 

Jackson directly brought to the view of the govern- 
ment the information he had received, and again urged 
his favourite scheme, the reduction of Pensacola. 
"How long," he observed, **will the United States 
pocket the reproach and q)en insults of Spain ? It is 
alone by a manly and dignified course, that we can 
secure reject fwrni other nations, and peace to our 
own. Temporizing policy is not only a disgrace, but 
a curse to any nation. It is a fact that a British cap- 
taki of marines is and has for some time past been en- 
gaged in drilling and organizing the fugitive Creeks, 
under the eye of the governor 5 endeavouring, by his 
influence and {^resents, to draw to his standard as well 
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the peaceable as the hostile Indians. If permisskm 
had been given me to march against this place twenty 
days ago, I would, ere this, have planted there the 
American Eagle; now, we must trust alone to our 
valour, and to the justice of our cause. But my pre- 
sent resources are so limited — ^a sickly climate as well 
as an enemy to contend with, and without the means 
of transportation to change the position of my army, 
that, resting on the bravery of my little phalanx, I can 
only hope for success." 

Many difficulties were presented; and, although 
anxious to carry into execution a purpose which 
seemed so strongly warranted by necessity, he saw 
that he was wholly without the power of moving, even 
should he be directed to do so. Acting in a remote 
comer of the union, which was detached and thinly in* 
habited, the credit of his government was inadequate 
to procure those things necessary and essential to his 
operations ; while the poverty of his quarter-master's 
department presented but a dreary prospect for re- 
liance. But to have all things in a state of readiness 
for action, when the time should arrive to authorize it, 
he was directing his attention in the way most likely 
to effect it The warriors of the different tribes of 
Indians were ordered to be marshalled, and taken into 
the pay of the government. He addressed himself to 
the governors of Tennessee, Louisiana, and the Mis- 
sissippi territory, and pressed them to be vigilant in 
the ^^discharge of their duties. Information, he said, 
had reached him, which rendered it necessary that all 
the forces allotted for the defence of the seventh mili- 
tary district, should be held in a state of perfect rea- 
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iBnefis, to march at any notice, and to any point they 
might be required ^ Dark and heavy clouds hover 
around us. The energy and patriotism of the citizens 
of your states must dispel them. Our rights, our liber- 
ties, and free constitution, are threatened. This noble 
patrimony of our fathers must be defended with the 
best blood of our country : to do this, you must hasten 
to carry into effect the requisition of the secretary of 
war, and call forth your troops, without d^lay.'' 

On the day after completing his business at Fort 
Jackson, he had departed for Mobile, to place the 
country in a proper state of defence. The tiiird regi- 
ment, a part of the forty-fourth and thirty-ninth, con- 
stituted entirely the regular forces he could at this 
time conmiand. Many reasons concurred to render it 
necessary that a sufficient force should be brought into 
the field as early as possible. His appeals to the peo- 
ple of Tennessee had been generally crowned with 
success ; and he had no doubt but that he might yet 
detain from them such assistance as would enable him, 
should any unesi^pected emergiency arise, to act. at least 
defensively, until the states already applied to should 
have their quotas ready for the fidd. On the citizens 
of Louisiana and Mississippi he believed he might se- 
curel}^ rely, and that their ardour would readily excite 
them to contend with an enemy at their very doors« 
Well knowing the delay incident to bringing militia 
requisitions expeditiously forth, and fearing that some 
circumstance might arise to jeopardi^ the safety of 
the country, before the constituted authorities could 
acl^ he had already despatched his adjutantrgeneral, 
cplpfiel Butler, to Tennessee, with orders to raise vo- 
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lunteeM, and have them in readiness to advance to his 
i^ei^ whenever it should be required 

Eveiy day^s intelligence tended to confirm the be- 
lief that a descent would be mader--most probably on 
New Orleans. Anonymous letters, secretly forwarded 
from Pensacola, and which found their way into the 
American camp, siiggested this as the point of assault; 
and many of the settlers were aj^rised by their firiends, 
of the fears entertained for their safety, and entreated 
to retire from the gathering storm, which, it was feared, 
would soon burst and entirely involve the lower coun- 
try in wo and ruin. Where certainly to expect attacki 
was as yet unknown, The part of the country bor- 
dering on Mobile might be assailed ; yet, taking in- 
to consideration that no very immediate or decided 
advantages could be obtained there, it was an event 
not much to be apprehended. The necessity, howev* 
er, of being prepared at all points, so far as the means 
of defence could be procured, was at once obvious ; 
for, as tl^e general, in one of his letters remarked, 
^ there was no telling where or when the spoiler might 
come." 

There were now too many reasons to expeet an 
early visit, and too n^any causes to apprehend danger, 
not to desire that an efficient force might be within 
convenient distance. Colonel Butler was accordingly 
written to, and ordered to hasten forward with the 
volunteers he eould procure, and to join him with- 
0ut delay. The order reached him at Nashville, on 
the 9th of September, and he forthwith engaged ac- 
tively iQ its executiw. He directly applied to gene^ 
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iral Coffee, to advance with the mounted troops he could ' 
collect A general order was at the same time issued, 
bringing to view the dangers that threatened, and so- 
liciting those who were disposed to aid in protecting 
their country from invasion, to unite with him at Fay- 
etteville, by the 28th instant The appeal was not in- 
effectu^ : although the scene of operation was at least 
four hundred miles from the point of rendezvous, the 
call was promptly obeyed ; and two thousand able-bo- 
died men, well supplied with rifles and muskets, appear- 
ed at the appointed time and place, to march with the 
brave general Coffee, who had so often led his troops 
to victory and honour. Colonel Butler, with his usual 
activity and industry, hastened to meet and press for^ 
ward the militia under the command of colonel Lowe- 
ry, which had been heretofore required for garrison- 
ing the posts in the Indian country ; whilst captains 
Baker and Butler, with the regular forces lately enlist- 
ed, advanced from Nashville to Mobile, where they 
arrived in fourteen days. By proper exertions every 
thing was presently in complete readiness ; and the 
troops collected for the campaign, in high spirits, set 
out for the point to which danger, duty, and their cpun.*' 
try called them. 
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CoUmel ^ickoUs arrioes ai Peruacola and issues a proclamation to tn€ 
southern inhahitants. — Atta^ik on Fort Bovoyer, and loss of the Het^ 
mes. — Jackson determines to reduce Pensaeohu — Demands of the goro* 
imor an explanation of his conduct ; hia answer* — JEnters and takes 
possessiim of Pensacola, — Conduct and perfidy of the governor. — De- 
struction by the British of Barrancas Fort. — Our troops return to Mo- 
hile. — Expedition against the Indians. — General Winchester arrrces, 
and Jackson proceeds to take command ofJ^Tew Orleans. 

Whether a force were thus concentrating to act de- 
fensively against an invading enemy^ or were intended 
to attack and reduce the rallying point of the Indians 
and British in the Spanish territory, whence they had 
it in their power to make sudden inroads on any part of 
our Coasts as yet all was conjecture. It was a trait in 
Jackson's character, to lock closely in his bosom all 
his determinations : it was on!y to a few, on whom he 
reposed with unlimited confidence, that the least inti* 
mation was at any time given of his intentions. The 
idea couM scarcely be entertained, that at this time 
any hostility was meditated against Pensacoku The 
frequent applications he had made to the war depart^ 
ment, to be indulged in the execution of this purpose^ 
without having obtained any directions or permission 
to da so, had placed a veto on the project, unless he 
should venture to assume and risk it on his own respon- 
sibility. 

It was impossible he should remain long in doubt, 
as to the course best calculated to assure defence, or 
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to the ulterior objects of the enemy^ Colonel NichoUs, 
with a small squadron of his Britannic majeiMy's ships, 
had arrived the latter part of Augiust, and taken up 
his head-quarters with governor Manreque^. He was 
an Irishman, sent in advance by his royal master to 
sow dissentions among our people, and to draw around 
his standard the malcontents and traitors of the coun- 
try. His proclamation, issued to the western and 
southern inhabitants, full of well-turned periods, false 
statements, and high sounding promises, it was hoped 
would lead them to a belief, that the government un- 
der which they lived was forging for them chains j 
that, not to redress any injuries of its own, but through 
tile mere dictum of the French emperor, it had de- 
clared war against a power, the freest, the happiest, 
the most moral and religious on earth. He stated, 
that he was at the head of a force amply sufficient to 
reinstate them in those liberties and enjoyments of 
which they had been bereaved, by the designs of ** a 
contemptible few." That such as were disposed to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their countrymen, 
might not quietly rest, doubting of the assurances 
proffered them, he concluded by tendering, as security 
for all he had said and promised, ^ the sacred honour 
of a British officer."* Perhaps he could have vouch- 
safed nothing that the American people would not 
have sooner relied on : it was a pledge in which past 
experience told them they could not in safety confide. 
To them it was a matter of surprise, that a country 

• 

♦ See note A, at the end of the volume, where will be found this 
meet extraordinary production of a British officer who acted, no doubt, 
under iDstmctions received firom his government. 
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from which they had learned all thej had ever known 
or felt of oppression, should come to make them freer 
than they were ; or that, groaning themselves under a 
load of taxes, from which there was scarcely a hope 
of being ever relieved, they should come, with such 
apparent compassion, and gt-eat benevolence, to take 
away the burdens of those « whom they despised^ and 
on whom, for forty years, they had heaped nothing 
but contumely and reproach. Where it was this agent 
of Britain learned, that the citizens of the United 
States complained of burdens, heavily and unjustly 
imposed, we know not ; satisfied, however, are we, that 
it was a murmur never breathed by the people at large. 
They had encountered privations, and borne the ^^ brunt 
of war ;'' yet felt no solicitude that it should cease» 
until the assailed honour and independence of their 
country should be secured on a basis firmer than be- 
fore. 

He had waited about two weeks, that his proclama- 
tion might take effectual hold, and prepare the inhabi- 
tants to open their bosoms to receive him, when this 
delivering hero, aided by his Indian and Spanish alliesi 
set out, to ascertain the effect it had wrought His 
first visit was to Fort Bowyer, situated on the extreme 
end of a narrow neck of land, about eighteen miles 
below the head of Mobile bay, and which commanded 
the entrance. With the loss of one of his ships, and 
an eye, he had the mortification to learn, that he had 
been addressing an incorrigible race, who could be 
neither duped, flattered, nor forced into submission. 

Fort Bowyer had been heretofore abandimed ; and, 
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ontfl the arrival of general Jackson in thia section of 
the country, was indeed ill calculated for serious re- 
sistance. On perceiving its importance, he inunedi* 
ately caused it to be placed in the best possible state 
of defence. So effectual was its situation in a military 
pcMnt of vieiir, as commanding the passes of those riv* 
ers which discharged themselves into the bay, and 
which <^ned directly to the Indian country, that it 
was with him a matter of surprilse it had not been more 
regarded by the United States, and even better attend- 
ed to by pur enemies. 

Major Lawrence had the honour to command this 
spot, the gallant defence of which has given it cele-^ 
IffUy, and raised him to an elevated stand in the estir 
mation of his country. That at Pensacc^a, plans of 
operation were digesting, which had for their object an 
invasion of our coast somewhere, was a fact to which 
Lawrence was not a stranger. A disposition to have 
his litde fortress in such a state oi readiness, as would 
place it in his power, should that be their object, to 
Hiake a successful and brave defence, had prompted 
him to the most vigorous exertions. His whole strength 
was but one hundred and thirty men. By this Spar- 
tan band was evinced a confidence in each other, and 
aa unshaken resolution, which left their brave comman- 
der no room to apprehend dishonour to his flag, even 
should defeat result 

The 12th of September determined all doubt of the 
object which the British had in view. The sentinels 
brought intelligence that a considerable force, consist- 
ing of Indians, marines, and Spaniards, had. landed ; 
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and the same day two brigs and sloops hove io sight 
of the fort, and anchored not far distant 

The next day a demonstration was made by those 
who had been landed, to bring on the attack ; but a 
fire from the fort forced them from their position, and 
compelled them to retire about two miles ; whence, atr 
tempting to throw up fprtifications, th^ were agaiii 
made to retreat 

For a few days nothing definitive took place. Eaily 
on the morning of the 15th, the signals passypg from 
the ships to the shore, led Lawrence to believe an as- 
sault was intended, ppd would shortly be made. At 
half after four o'clock in the evening, every thing be- 
ing arranged, the Hermes, in the van, commanded by 
sir W. H« Percy, and the other vessels close in the 
rear, anchored within musket shot fire of the fort 
From her near position, supported by th& Caron, and 
brigs Sophia and Anaconda, mounting in all ninety 
guns, she opened a broadside. Colonel NichoUs and 
captain Woodbine at the head of their detachment, 
commenced a simultaneous attack by land, with a 
twelve pound howitzer, at point blank distance ; but, 
from their sand bank fortifications they were so quick- 
ly driven as to be unable to produce the slightest in^ 
jury. 

The action raged with considerable violence. From 
the fort and ships was pouring a continual fire. The 
Hermes having at length received a shot through her 
cable, was driven from her anchorage and floated with 
the stream. In this situation she was thrown into a 
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position^ where, for twenty minvites, she received a se* 
Terely raking fire, which did her considerable damage. 
In her disabled condition it was no longer possible ta 
contronl her, whence, drifting with the current, she 
ran upon a sand bank about seven hundred yards dis* 
tant, where, until late at night, she repouained expose4 
to the guns of the fort Her commander, finding it 
impracticable to be relieved, 9et her on ^e, smd zbw 
doned her. She continued burning until eleven o'clockt 
when she blew up. The Garpn, pe^t in adyapce tp 
the Hermes, was considerably injured, and with diffi** 
culty went out to sea. 

It is worthy of remark, to show the difference ii| 
batde, between the two combatants, to mark the con- 
duct of British and American offipers, under circum- 
stances precisely similar. Whilsit the battle raged, 
the flag of the van ship was carped away, and at this 
moment she had ceased to fire. What had causfsd it9 
disappeai^nce, none could tell : no other qpinion was^ 
or could with propriety be entertained^ than that it 
had been hauled down, with a view to yield the con* 
test, and surrender. Influenced by this belief, Law- 
rence, with a generosity chasacteristic of our ofiicers^ 
immediately desisted from further firing. The appear- 
ance of a new flag, and a broadside from the ship next 
the Hermies, was the first intelligence received that 
such was not the fact; and the contest again raged 
with renewed violience. It was but a few minutes, 
however, before the flag staflf of the fort was also car* 
ried away : but so far from pursuing the same gene- 
rous course that had just beeQ witnessed, the zeal of 
the ^nemy was increased, and the assault more fu«* 

2q 
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riouslj urged. At. this moment, NichoHs aad Woodbine, 
at the head of their embattled train, perceiving what 
had happened, that our ^ star-spangled banner" had 
sunk, at once presuming all danger to have subsided, 
made a most courageous sally from their strong hold ; 
and, pushing towards their vanquished foes, were al- 
ready calculating 6n a rich harvest of blood and plun- 
der : but a well-directed fire checked their progress, 
dissipated their expectations, and drove them back, 
with a rapidity even surpassing the celerity of their 
advance^ 

Taking into consideration, the inequality of force 
employed on opposite sides of this contest, it will ap- 
pear a matter of suiprise, that the attack should have 
terminated in the way it did ; — ;that it Was not attend- 
ed with success to our enemy. This circumstance 
would *be a sufficient evidence of the bravery and cor- 
rect conduct of its gallant defenders, where there a 
total absence of all other facts ; but their belief, that 
the best way to avoid disaster was to be in a state of 
l^adiness to meet it, and a constant assiduity, which 
urged them forward, day and night, that they might 
be in a situation calculated for successful defence, are 
facts remembered, and entitle them to the highest com- 
mendation. From the bay, the attack was waged with 
a force of six hundred men, and ninety guns, of lai^r 
caliber than any opposed to them ; whilst upwards of 
four hundred Indians and other troops were on the 
shore, in rear of the fort Lawrence's strength was 
scarcely a tenth of the enemy's. His fort, hastily pre- 
pared for defence, with not more than twenty guns, 
was ill calculated for stubborn resistance; most of 
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these were of small caliber^ whilst many, from being 
badly mounted, were capable of rendering no essential 
service in the action : yet, with this great inequality, 
he well maintained the honour of his flag, and com* 
pelled the enemy, resting in full confidence of success, 
to retire, with the loss of their best ship, and two hun- 
dred and thirty men killed and wounded ; whilst the 
loss sustained by the Americans did not exceed ten. 

Very different wefe the feelings of the leaders 
of this expedition, from \^hat hftd been entertained 
on setting out from Pensaoola, where every thing 
had been prepared for giving success to their plans, 
and where scarcely a doubt was entertained of the 
result Numerous benefits were expected to arise 
from a victory, not in expectancy, but already looked 
to as certain— as an event that could not faiL From 
it, greater £su;ility would be given to their operations ) 
while Mobile, it was expected, would fall, of course. 
This being effected, independent of the strong hold 
already possessed in Florida, an additional advantage 
would be acquired, calculated to prevent aU inter- 
course with New Orleans, from this section of the 
country, enable them more easily to procure supplies^ 
and, having obtained their expected reinforcements, 
piloted and aided by the Indians, to proceed across to 
the Mississippi, and cut off all communication with the 
western states. To render the blow effectual, was im- 
portant ; that, by impressing at once the inhabitants 
with an idea of their strength, and prowess, the pro- 
clamations, already disseminated might claim a stronger 
influence on doubting minds. The force employed, 
and its disposition, was calculated to attain these 
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wished for resulfs. While the attack should be fo^ 
liously waged by the ships from the bay, and the fwcm 
on the shore, the yells of three or four hundred sa^ 
Vages in the rear, it was calculated would strike the 
defenders of this fort with such panic, as to make 
them, at the first onset, throw down their arms, and 
clamour for mercy. This belief wfts so sanguinely 
indulged, that obstinate resistance had never been 
thought of. Different was the reality — instead of tri- 
limph, they had met defeat The oidy badges of vic- 
tory they could present their friends, with whom, but 
sl few days before, with flattering promises they had 
parted, were shattered hulks, that could scarcely keep 
above the water, and decks covered with the dead 
and wounded* 



The three vessels that retired from the contest 
Were considerably injured, and with difficulty pro- 
ceeded to sea, leaving NichoUs and Woodbine, with 
their friends and allies, on the shore, to make good 
their retreat, as danger and discretion should permit 

On the morning of the 14th, Jackson, fearing, from 
every thing he had learned, that an attack would be 
made, bad set out in a bdat from Mobile, to visit Fort 
Bowyer, examine its situation, and have such arrange- 
bients made as would add to its strength, and obtain 
that security which its re-establishment had been de- 
signed to effect He had proceeded down the bay^ 
and arrived within a few miles of the place, when be 
met an express from Lawrence, bringing intelligence 
of the enemy's arrival, and requesting that assistance 
might be immediately sent to his relief. The general 
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hastened baok, laid RadliiBg MobUe late ftt night, de- 
gpatcbed a brig, tvith eighty meii, under the command 
of captain Laval. Not being able to reach his point of 
destination, until the next day, and finding every 
place of entrance blocked up by the besiegers, he ran 
his brig to the land^ determined to remain there until 
night, when, under cover of its darkness, he hoped to 
succeed in throwing into the fort himself and the re- 
inforcement mider his command. The battle, how* 
ever, having in the mean time commenced, presented 
new difficulties, and reatraiiied the executicm of his 
purpose, unless he should venture to encounter greater 
hazard than prudence seemed to sanction. The Her- 
mes, on being driven from her anchorage, had, at the 
time of her explosion, floated and grounded in a direc* 
tion, which, from the position she occupied, placed 
her immediately in rear of the Fort This circum* 
stance well accounted for the mistake with which he 
was impressed, and led captain Laval to suppose that 
his brave countrymen had all perished. Believing 
they would now attempt to carry his vessel, he set 
sail for Mobile, and reported to the commaiuling ge- 
neral the destruction and loss that had happened. 
Jackson declared it was impossible; that he had heard 
the explo^on, and was ccmvinced it was on the water, 
and not on the shore. Perhaps his great anxiety^ 
more than any reality, had constituted this refined and 
essential difference m sound. If, however, the disas* 
ler communicated were as it was repCNrted, his own 
situatioii t)eing thereby rendered precarious, some- 
thing was necessary to be done to repair the loss, and 
regam a place, for many reasons too important to be 
yielded. His prindpal fears were, lest the strength 
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of the enemy should be greatly increased, before his 
expected reinforcements cduld sirrive, who would be 
thereby enabled to extend his inroads, and paralyze 
the zeal of the country* It was not a time for much 
deliberation as to the course most advisable to be puiw 
sued. He determined at all hazard to retake the fort; 
and to that end a general order was issued for the 
departure of the troops. Every thing was nearly in 
readiness, when a despatch arrived from Lawrence, 
proclaiming the pleasing intelligence, that all. was 
safe, and that the enemy, beaten and vanquished, had 
retired. 

The conduct displayed by the officers and solcfiers 
of thfs garrison, is worthy to be remembered. With 
troops wholly undisciplined, and against an enemy ten 
times more numerous than themselves, so codUy and 
fearlessly contending, is a circumstance so flattering 
that we cannot wish our country better, than that the 
future defenders of her honour, and violated rights, 
may be as sensibly alive to their duty, and act with a 
like determined bravery. 

• 

The British had now retired to Pensacda, to dis- 
pose of their wounded, refit their vessels, and be rea^, 
as soon as circumstances would permit, to make, per- 
haps, another descent, on some less guarded point. So 
long as this, their only place of refuge and retreat on 
the southern coast, was left in their possession, it was 
impossible to calculate on the consequences that might 
arise. The commanding general entertained a suspi- 
cion that this was merely a feint, and that the object 
of their wishes and desi^^ so soon as a suffici^t force 
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should arrive, would be New Orleans. At this place, 
he believed his presence most material, to ascertain 
and guard the important passes to the city, and to con- 
cert some system and plan of general defence. His 
feelings, however, would not permit him to depart, and 
leave the settlements on the Mobile open to an attack, 
from forces immediately in the neighbourhood, which 
might reduce them, and thereby gain a position 
whence they might obtain supplies, and be placed 
nearer the ultimate point, against which, most proba- 
Wy, their views were intended to be directed. His 
regret was indeed great, that time after time, without 
the least success, he had urged and entreated his go- 
vernment for permission to take possession of a place 
where so many dangers threatened, and where every 
assistance and encouragement was afforded the Bri- 
tish ; and that regret was increased, now, when he saw 
the very evils engendering and springing into exist- 
ence, to which he had so often endeavoured to draw 
their attention, and which were jeopardizing the safe- 
ty of the whole lower country. To him the defence 
of this district had been entrusted : it was incumbent 
on him to render a just account of his stewardship, 
and zealously to support his well-earned reputation. 
Unless Pensacola were reduced, it was vain to think 
of defending the country: it would be involved in 
ruin, — ^himself in disgrace. Anxiously concerned for 
the general good, he co\ild discern no channel through 
which safety was to be effected, than by hazarding, on 
his own responsibility, the reduction of this place, — a 
rendezvous for the enemy. 

Jackson and his government had ever viewed this 
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subject in yery different lights : they were not willing 
to risk any act which might involve the possibility of 
a contest with Spain, for the sake of removing what 
they considered an unimportant grievance : he thought 
it of more serious import, and did not believe it could 
afford even a pretext for rupture between the two nap 
tions. If Spain, through her agents, gave assistance 
and aid to our enemy, or permitted and encouraged a 
power with whom she was at peace to be thus harass- 
ed and annoyed, she deserved to be placed herself, op 
the list of enemies, and treated accordingly. If, how* 
ever. Great Britain, taking advantage of the defence- 
less state of her province, claimed to have free egress, 
in exclusion of her authority, she could have no well- 
founded cause of complaint against the injured power, 
which should claim to hold it, until such time as, by 
bringing a sufficient force, she might be in a situatiim 
to support her neutrality, and enforce obedience to 
her laws. Upon either ground, he believed it might 
be sufficiently justified. There was one, however, <m 
which it could be placed, where he well knew nothing 
could result, beyond his, own injiury ; and on this issue 
he was willing to trust it If any complaint should be 
made, his government, having never extended to him 
any authority, might, with propriety, disavow the act ; 
and, by exposing him to censure and punishment, 
would offer an atonement for the outrage, and Spain, 
in justice, could demand no more. The attack on Mo- 
bile point was a confirmation of his previous conjec- 
tures, as to the views of the enemy; and, from that 
moment he determined to advance against and re^ 
duce Pensacola, throw a sufficient force in the Bar- 
rancas, hold them until the principles of right and 
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neutrality' were better respected, and rest the measure 
on his own responsibility* Beliering this the only 
course calculated to assure ultimate security, he de^ 
cided with firmness, and resolved to execute his in^ 
tentioas so soon as general Coffee should arrive, with 
fte volunteers, from Tennessee* 

■ 

It was now rumoured, and generally accredited, that 
a veiy considerable force would i^ortly sidl from En-* 
g^d, destined to act against some part of the United 
States ; where, none knew, or could tell ; rumour, and 
public opimon, fixed its destination for New Orleans. 
The importance of this place was well known to our 
enemy ; it. was the key to the entire commerce of the 
western country. Had a descent been made <m it a 
few months before, it might have been taken with all 
imaginable ease ; but the British had confidently iur 
dulged the bdief, that they could possess it at any 
time, without much difficulty. Ei^and and France 
having ended their long-pending controversy, it was 
presumed that the French people of Louisiana, sensi- 
bly alive to the great benefits ike English had con- 
ferred upon their native country,— benefits that pros- 
trated her liberty, and which have sunk her, perhaps, 
in eternal slavery, would, on their first appearance, 
hail their deliverers, and at once become their vas- 
sals. Independent of this, they imagined the black 
population would afford them the means of exciting 
insurrecticm and massacre, and deluging the country 
in blood. Whether a resort tp this kind of warfare, 
which involves the deepest wretchedness, and equally 
exposes to ruin the innocent as the guilty, — ^the fe- 
male as the soldierr^should be sanptioned by a nation. 
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professing a high sense of moral feeling ; or whether 
a nation that adopts such a system, merits countenance 
from the civilized world, are questions on which we 
should not fear the decision even of an Englishman, 
could he but divest himself of that animosity and ha- 
tred, which, from infancy, he learns to entertain for 
the Americans. To this, and many other acts equally 
in violation of the rules ihzt should govern honour- 
able warfare, may be traced the cause of those deep- 
rooted inveteracies in the breasts of our citizens, to- 
wards those of England, which time, and a different 
course of conduct, can alone remove. Why such hos- 
tility has been practised towards us, it is difficult to 
determine; unless the crime of the revolution, if it 
were one, to rise in opposition to the oppression and 
despotism under which we then groaned, has disposed 
them to visit the sins of the father upon the child, 
with a determination they shall never be forgiven or 
forgotten. Certain it is, that the United States have 
received a greater number of insults and injuries from 
this power, than from all the nations of the earth to- 
gether ; the hoary locks of a father, torn off by the 
merciless Indian, — ^the innocent, helpless female, bleed- 
ing by savage torture, — and the unoffending babe, 
dragged from the beating bosom of its mdther, and 
butchered in her sight, are cruelties that can be traced 
to British influence : yet these people and ourselves 
are descended from the same fathers-^speak the same 
language — are governed by the same laws— ^and are 
similar in manners and customs. But to inquire into 
the causes of national feeling, belongs not to the his- 
torian ; it is his duty only to detail facts. The war is 
over ; peace is restored ; and the two nations, and their 
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Citizens, by a mutual respect, and forbearance towards 
each other, should endeavour to promote that friend- 
ship and intercourse, which it is evidently the interest 
of both to preserve, and which, we hope, may be last* 
ing. 

The expected reinforcements were now annouliceci 
General Coffee, with his brigade, had arrived and halt- 
ed at the cut off, not far from Fort St Stephens, on the 
Mobile river. In addition to the force with which he 
commenced his march, he had been strengthened by 
the arrival of others, who had followed and overtaken 
him at this place ; so that his \diole number was now 
about twenty-eight hundred. To make the necessary 
arrangements for an immediate march, general Jack- 
son, on the 26th day of October, repaired to Coffee's 
camp. A dependence on himself to further the ob- 
jects of the government and the cause of the country, 
had been his coniitant lot from the commencement of 
his military career ; and a simflar resort or failure to. 
the enterprise, was now to be assayed Money was 
wanted-^the quarter-masters were destitute of funds^ 
and Uie government credit was insufficient to procure 
the necessary means to change the position of an ar- 
my: thus situated, with his own limited funds, and 
loans effected on his credit and responsibility, he suc- 
ceeded in carrying his plans into effect, and in hasten- 
ing his army to the place of its destination. 

« 

The difficulty of subsisting cavalry on the route, 
rendered it necessary that part of the brigade should 
proceed on foot ^though they had volunteered in 
th^ service as mounted men, and expected that no di(- 
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ferent disposition would be made of them, yet t&e^ 
cheerfully acquiesced m the order : and one thousand 
abandoning their horses to subsist as they could on 
the reeds that grew along the rivet bottoms, prepared to 
commence the march. Being supplied with rations for 
the trip, on the 2d day of November the line of march 
was taken up^ and Pensacola was reached on the 6th. 
The British and Spaniards had obtained intelligence 
of diet r approach and intended attack ; and every 
thing was in readiness to dispute their passage to the 
town. The forts were garrisoned, and prepared for 
resistance ; batteries formed in the principal streets ; 
and the British vessels moored within the bay, and so 
disposed as to command the main entrances which led 
into Pensacola. 

The American army^ consisting oi the greater parS 
of Coffee's brigade, the regulars,, and a few Indians, i» 
all about three thousand men, had arrived within a mile 
timd a half of this rallying point for our enemies, and 
formed their encampment Before any final step waff 
taken, the general coneluded to make a further appli^ 
cation to the governor, and to learn of him what eourse 
at the present moment he would md^e it necessary 
for him^ to pursue.' To take possession of Pensacola, 
and ^lodge the British, was indispensable : to do it 
nnder such circumstances, however, as should impress 
the minds of the Spaniards with a conviction, that the 
invasion of their territory was a measure resorted to 
from necessity,, not choice, and from no disposition to 
mfringe or violate their neutral rights, was believed to 
be essential. It was rendered the more so, on the 
part of Jackscm, because a-measuse of his own and not 
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sa]icti<med or directed b3r his govemment Previous- 
ly, therefore, to having recourse to any act of open 
war, he determined once more to try the effect of ne* 
gotiation, that he might ascertain certainly and cor- 
rectly how far the governor felt disposed to preserve 
a good understanding between the two governments. 

Major Piere, of the forty-fourth regiment^ was ac- 
cordin^y despatched with a flfl^, to disclose the ob- 
jects intended to be attained bj the visit, and to re^ 
quiie Ihat the different forts, Barrancas, St Rose, and 
St Michael, should be immediately surrendered, ta 
be garrisoned and held by the United States, until 
Spain, by furnishing a sujficient force, might be aUe tq 
protect the province and preserve unimpaired her neu- 
tral character. He was charged by the general with 
a candid and explicit statement of his views, and in^ 
structed to require of the governor a decisive and po- 
sitive declaration of the course he intended to pursue^ 

This mission experienced no very favourable resultr 
Major Piere, on approaching St MichaePs, was fired 
0n and compdled to return^ Whether this were done 
by the Spaniards themsdves, or by their allies and 
fiiends who were sojoummg with them, was not a ma* 
terial inqiury. The Spanish flag was displayed on the 
fort, and under it the outrage was committed : thougb 
it was a feet wefl ascertained, that until the day before 
the Britbsfa flag had been also asMciated : this, on the 
airival of Jackscm, had been removed, and the colours^ 
of Spain left,^ which we^ designed to afford protec- 
tion to our enetmes, and a pretext for every injury. 
This conduct,, so unexpected and unprovoked, and 
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withal so directly in opposition to the principles and 
practice of civilized warfare, might have well determin- 
ed the general to abstain from further forbearance, and 
to proceed immediately in the accomplishment of his 
views : but a consciousness, that although the reduc- 
tion of this place was required by circumstances of the 
highest necessity, yet fearing it might be blazoned 
around to his prejudice, and particularly that it might 
become a cause of national difficulty, he was prompt- 
ed to act with every possible deliberation and caution. 
A sense of humanity, too, towards these people, who, 
he was satisfied, were acting not from any choice or 
discretion of their own, but by the authority of the 
British, induced a wish that the objects of his visit 
might be effected without any material injury to them. 
Determining, therefore, to understand the governor 
fully, previously to proceeding to extremities, he a^ain 
despatched a letter to him, not by any of his officers, 
for after such perfidy he was unwilling, and felt it un- 
safe to risk them, but by a Spanish corporal, who had 
been taken on the route the day before. By him, it 
Was required to be kno^vn, why the former application 
which had been made, instead of being met with a be- 
coming spirit of conciliation, had been insulted. In 
answer, he received from the governor a confirmation 
of the opinion he had previously entertained, that what 
had been done was not properly chargeable on him, 
but the English ; that he had no agency in the trans^ 
action of which he complained, and assured him of his 
perfect willingnesi^ to receive any overtures he* might 
be pleased to make. This was joyftd tidings ; and no 
time was to be lost in meeting the offer. If negotia- 
tion should place in his hands the different fortresses, 
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before information of it could be had by the British 
shipping lying in the bay, the outward channel would 
be effectually stopped, and the means of their escape 
entirely cut off. Major Piere was accordingly sent off, 
at a late hour of the night, to detail to the governor the 
reasons which had rendered the present descent pro- 
per ; and to innst on the conditions already noticed, as 
alone calculated to assure safety to the United States, 
and give protection to the provinces of Florida. He 
was particularly instructed to impress on his consi- 
deration the most friendly sentiments, and to assure 
bim that a re-surrender would be made so soon as 
l^)ain, by the arrival of a sufficient force, could protect 
her territory from the inroads of a power at war with 
the United States ; and which, through an opening thus 
afforded to a violation of the neutrality of Spain, was 
enabled, and had already done her considerable injury. 
In his communication to the governor, he remarks, <^ I 
come not as the enemy of Spain ; not to make war, 
but to ask for peace ; to demand security for my coun*^ 
tiy, and that respect to which she is entitled and must 
receive. My force is sufficient, and my determi- 
nation taken, to prevent a future repetition of the 
injuries she has received. I demand, therefore, the 
possession of the Barrancas, and other fortifications, 
with all your munitions of war. If delivered peace- 
ably, the whole will be receipted for and become the 
subject of future arrangement by our respective go- 
vernments ; while the property, laws, and religion of 
your citizens shall be respected. But if taken by an 
appeal to arms, let the blood of your subjects be upon 
your own head I will not hold myself responsible 
for the copdu^t pf my enraged soldiers. One hour i^ 
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given yeu for deliberation» when your 
must be had" 



The council was called, and the propositions nmdev 
considered, when the conclusion was taken that they 
could not be acceded to. As soon as the answer was 
received, showing that nothing peaceably could be ef- 
fected, Jackson resolved to ui^ his army forward ( 
and, immediately commencing his march, proceeded 
to the accomplishment of his object, determined to 
effect it, in despite of danger, and of consequences, 

Early on the- morning of the 7th, the anny waa in 
motion. To foster the idea, that he would march and 
reach the town along the road^ on which he was en> 
^camped, a detachment of five hundred men was sent 
forward, with orders to show themselves in this direc 
lion, that they might amuse and deceive the enemy { 
while, urging rapidly on, with the strength of his army, 
he was gaining Pensacola at a different and unexpect- 
ed point This stratagem succeeded : the Britiflh, 
looking for his appearance where the detachment was 
peen, had formed their vessels acrosi? the bay, aod 
were waiting his approach, with their guns properly 
bearing : nor had they an intimation to the ccmtravyi 
until our troops were descried upon the beach^ on the 
east side, where they were at too great a distance to 
be annoyed from the flotilla; and whence, pushing for- 
ward, they were presently in the streets, and under 
cover of Ihe houses. 

One company, from the third regiment of infantry, 
with two field pieces, formed the advance, led by cap* 
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tain Laval, who fell, severely wounded, while, at the 
head of his command, he was charging a Spanish bat- 
tery, formed in the stpeet The left column, com- 
posed of the regtdar troops, the third, thirty-ninth, and 
forty-fourth regiments, headed by majors Woodruff 
* and Piere, formed the left, next the bay. The dis- 
mounted volunteers proceeded down the street, next 
the regulars : Coffee's brigade next, on their right : 
the Mississippi dragoons, commanded by colonel 
Hinds, and the Choctaw Indians by major Blue, of the 
thirty-ninth, advanced on the extreme right of all. 
Captain Laval's party, although deprived of their 
leader, moved forward, and, at the point of the bayo- 
net, took possession of the battery in their front So 
quickly was this effected, that the Spaniards had it in 
their power to make but three fires, before they were 
fenced to abandon it From behind the houses and gar- 
den fences, were constant vollies of musketry discharg- 
ed, until the regulars arriving, met the Spaniards, and 
drove them from their positions. The governor, panic 
struck, trembling for the safety of his city, and remem^ 
bering the declaration of the general, that, if driven 
to extremes, he should not attempt to restrain, or hold 
himself respcmsible for his enraged soldi^^ hastened, 
bearing a flag in his hand, to find the commander, and 
seek to stay the carnage. He was met by colonels 
Williamson and Smith, at the head of the dismounted 
troops, when, with faltering speech, he entreated that 
mercy might be extended, and promised to consent to 
whatever terms might be demanded of him. 

General Jackson had stopped for a moment at the 
place where Laval had fallen, and was at this time in 
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the rear. Receiving information that an offer had 
been made by the governor, to comply with every 
demand heretofore made on him, he hast^ied to tiie 
intendant house, and obtained a confirmation of what 
had previously been communicated to him, that Ihe 
town, arsenals, and munitions of war, and in fact whatr * 
ever was required, should immediately and without 
delay be surrendered. 

The British vessels remained in the bay ; with the 
aid of their boats, by which a nearer and more com* 
manding situation was obtained, they continued to fire 
upon our troops, as, passing along the principal streets 
and avenues, they could get them in the range of their 
guns. Lieutenant Gall, perceiving some of their boats 
attempting to occupy a more advantageous position, 
advanced to the beach with a single piece of artillery, 
where, suddenly unmasking himself from a hill, ex- 
posed, and uncovered, he commenced a brisk and 
well-^med fire, which drove them back to a respect^ 
fill distance. 

No time was lost by general Jackson inr procuring 
what was considered by him, of vital importance — ^tbe 
surrender of the forts. Although greater benefits 
would have been derived, had the success of negotia- 
tion placed them privately in his hands, without its 
being previously known to his enemies, yet even now 
their possession was not to be neglected. Their oc- 
cupancy was necessary still to his own security — ^to 
check any design that might be in agitation. What 
was the force opposed to him ; at what moment rein- 
.forcements might appear off Pensacola, and thereby 
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give Bit entire change to things, as they at present 
existed, were matters of which no certain idea could 
be formed. To possess the Barrancas, which lay four- 
teen miles to the west, was a consideration of the first 
io^rtance; still, until the town and its fortresses 
were secured, it was improper io withdraw the army 
to so great a distance. 

Notwithstanding the assurances given by the go* 
vemor, that all differences would be accMomodated, 
and every thing insisted on agreed to. Fort St Michad 
was still withheld Captain Dinkins was ordered to 
teke post on Mount St Bernard, form his batteries^ 
and reduce it He was in a situatioa to act, when the 
commandant, colonel Sotto, ordered his flag taken 
down, and the fort to be surrendered. 

It is curious to observe the treachery of the Spa- 
niards, and the unpardcmable method they took to in- 
dulge their rancour and spleen. Previously to strik- 
ing las colours, the commandant at St Michael had 
asked permission to discharge his guns ; to this there 
could be no objection, and the indulgence was readily 
eHended ; but, faithless and cowardly, he levelled and 
fired his pieces, charged with grape, at a party of 
dragoons and Choctaw Indians, who were at a small 
distance, which killed three horses and wounded two 
men. Such unpSirdonable conduct, independent of 
other wrongs ttad injuries already noticed, might have 
justified any treatment; the destruction of the gar- 
rison would not have been an unmerited chastisement 
The general was 'on his way to Mount St Bernard, 
where his artillery was planted, when he received in- 
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telligence of what had been done. He determined no 
/^ longer to confide in persons so faithless, and whose only 

[ V object seemed to deceive, but at once to make the sword 

1 the arbiter between them. His cannon were already 

^ turned towards the fort, the resolution taken to batter 

it down, and carry it by storm, when it was announced 
by the officer he had left in command at Pensacola, 
that the capitulation had been agreed on, and a sur- 
render would be made in half an hour. Sensible of 
the delicate situation in which he was placed, and 
desirous to spare the effusion of blood, he forbore to 
obey that impulse their miwarrantable conduct had-so 
justly excited, and forthwith despatched captain Din- 
Idns to insist on an immediate delivery ; at the s«ne 
ti^me giving him directions to carry it by storm if the 
demand was not instantly complied with. 

Difficulties promised thus peaceably to terminate. 
The day was far spent, and the generd greatly indis- 
posed ; until the next morning therefore, no step could 
be taken to obtain possession of the Barrancas. On 
the credit of the governor's promises, m^de first on 
their entrance into the town, the principal part of the 
army had been ordered a short distance out Under- 
standing, at St Bernard, that what had been required 
would be done, and that no further delay would be 
met, the general had set out to the encampment, leav* 
ing major Piere behind, with a suflScient fierce to pre- 
serve every thing in safety and quietness. He was 
astonished, early in the morning, to learn that the offi- 
cer despatched to St Michael, the preceding evening, 
had, on his arrival, been threatened to be fired on by 
colond Sotto : possession, however, was yielded, on 
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being made to understand, that if the fort were not 
delivered instantly, and without further parley, it 
would be carried forcibly, and the garrison put to the 
sword A capitulation was now agreed on : Pensaeola, 
and the different fortresses, were to be retained, until 
Spain could better maintain her authority ; while the 
rights and privileges of her citizens were to be re- 
garded and respected. 

Every thing was in readiness, on the following day, 
to march and take possession of Barrancas fort The 
faithless conduct of yesterday had determined Jackson 
on the execution of his plans ; nor longer to confide in 
Spaniards^ promises; but on reaching the place to 
carry it by force, if it were not immediately surrender- 
ed Major Piere was ordered to give the command 
of the city to colonel Hayne, and report himself at 
camp, to accompany him on the march ; previously, 
however, to retiring, to require of the governor to exe- 
cute an authority to the commandant of the fort, to 
deliver it; and, in the event he would not comply im- 
mediately, to arrest him, and every public officer, and 
iiold them as prisoners. The order for its delivery 
had been signed, and the line of march ready to be 
taken up, to advance and receive it, — ^peaceably, if 
the order would effect it — ^forcibly, if not — ^when a 
tremendous .explosion in that direction, followed by 
two others, in quick succession, excited the apprehen- 
sion that all was destroyed. To ascertain, certainly, 
whence the noise had proceeded, major Gales, a volun- 
teer aid, was despatched, with two hundred men, to 
reconnoitre and obtain intelligence. He presently 
returned, and confirmed what had been previously 
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apprehended, that the fort was blown up, and that 
the British shipping had retired from the bay. 

Although the repairing this place might be produc- 
tive of numerous advantages, as keeping the enemy, 
during the expected descent on the lower country, 
from having in their possession a point where they 
might prepare their expeditions, and where, in de- 
spite of every vigilance that could be used, they might 
obtain ample supplies ; yet, inasmuch as the act was 
unauthorized by his government, Jackson felt himself 
^restrained from incurring any expense for the re- 
establishment of what had been thus treacherously de- 
stroyed. Though disappointed in the object he had 
principally in view, he nevertheless believed that some 
of the benefits intended and expected would result 
This strong hold, which had so long given protection 
to tibe southern hostile savages, and where they had 
been excited to acts of war and cruelty, if as assailed, 
and the Indians taught that even here, safety was not 
to be found. The valour and good conduct of his 
troops had impressed on the minds of the Spaniards 
a respect for the character of his country, which, hith- 
erto, they had not entertained ; and the British, by be- 
ing dislodged, were prevented from maturing and set- 
tling those plans which were to give efficacy to their 
future operations against the southern section of the 
Union : but, as the means of maintaining and defendiiig 
it were destroyed, it was unnecessary to think of garri- 
soning and attempting to hold it It was accordingly 
concluded to re-deliver all that had been surrendered, 
and retire to Fort Montgomery. Jackson was the 
more disposed to adopt this course from a belief that 
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the British, who had sailed out of the bay, would pro* 
bably make their way to Fort Bowyer, and, with a 
knowledge of the principal strength of the army being 
away, seek to aim a blow somewhere on the Mobile* 
An express was immediately hastened to colonel 
Sparks, who had been left in command at this place, 
announcing what had transpired, suggesting appre- 
hensions for his safety, and notifying him, in the event 
of an attack, to endeavour to parry the danger imtil 
the regular troops, who would be ui^ed forward with 
every industry, should arrive to support him. 

Two days after entering the town, he abandoned it 
Previously to retiring, he wrote to governor Manre- 
quez ; and, after stating to him the causes which had in^ 
duced him, justifiably, as he believed, to enter his ter- 
ritory, he thus concluded : ^ As the Barrancas and the 
adjacent fwtresses have been surrendered to and 
Uown up by the British, contrary to the good faith I 
had reposed in your promises, it is out of my power 
to protect and guard your neutrality, as otherwise I 
should have done. The enemy has retreated; the 
hostile Greeks have fled for safety to the forest ; and I 
now retire from your town, leaving you to re-occupy 
your forts, and protect the rights of your citizens." 

Much is due not only to the calmness and intrepidi- 
ty of conduct displayed by the tro<^ in their advance 
on the town, against the batteries that were formed in 
the streets, the fort, and the fleet lying in the bay, but 
much more for tiieir orderiy, open, and generous eon- 
duct towards a people who had wholly outraged every 
principle of correct conduct ; and who, even at the 
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moment when the sword was made the appeal, and the 
^ blow they merited only stayed by humanity, were still 

pursuing a course of faithlessness and treachery, and 
f clearly evincing a disposition to aid and assist our ene- 

I mies : yet, under such circumstances, which certainly 

^ would have warranted a less lenient course towanb 

^ them, not a single irregularity was committed, or the 

^ rights of individuals at all molested. So exemplary 

* was the depoctment of our officers, and the conduct of 

' our soldiers, as to extort high compliments from the 

' Spaniards, and to induce the declaration that our In- 

dians had behaved with more decency and propriety 
than their friends, with whom they had just parted. 
When we remember, what is undeniably the fact, that 
the British had been always well received by the inha- 
bitants of Florida, who had rendered them every as^ 
sistance and protection in their power ; and who, from 
their disposition to aid them, had even brought diffi- 
culties upon themselves, ingratitude and injustice may 
be well charged upon them, when it is recollected that 
these friends, who had been so well regarded, on re- 
treating from Pensacola, carried off three or four hun- 
dred slaves, not their own, in despite of the remon- 
^ strances and repeated demands of the owners to have 

them restored. 

Our loss in this expedition was quite inconsider- 
able. The left column alone met resistance, and had 
fifteen or twenty wounded — ^none killed. It appears, 
indeed, strange, that three heavy pieces of artillery, 
charged with grape and canister, and three times fired 
s^ainst a colunm advancing through a narrow street, 
should not have effected greater injury. Of the num* 
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her wtHinded^ was lieutenant Flounioy, a promising 
young man, who, having gone out as a volunteer, w«ls, 
on account of his merit, promoted to a lieutenimcy in, 
the forty-fourth United States^ regiment By a cannon 
shot he lost his leg. Captain Laval being too jdanger^ 
ously injured to be removed, was confided by. the ge^ 
nerad to the clemency of the governor of Pensacola, 
who humanely gave him that attention his situation 
required 

The Indian warriors, who had taken refuge in V&h 
sacola, finding themselves abandoned by the British, 
fled across the country, and sought safety on the Ap« 
palachicola : many were afibrded shelter on board the 
shipping, from which they were shortly afterwards 
landed, to prosecute the war after their own manner, 
and in their own way. Jackson determined they 
should have no rest, or respite from danger, so long 
as a wariike attitude was preserved Recent events 
had shown them, that neither the valour of their al« 
lies, nor their own exertions, could afibrd them pro- 
tection. He believed it aj) auspicious moment to pur* 
sue them in their retreat ; increase still further their 
fears and appreheniuons; and efiectually ^ut up that 
misplaced confidence, whiich had already well nigh 
proved their ruin. Understanding that those who 
had been carried off from Pensacola had been landed 
on the Appalachicola, and a depot of all necessary 
supplies there established, major Blue, of the thirty* 
ninth regiment, was sent ofi^ on the 16th, at the head 
of a thousand mpunted men, with orders to follow and 
attack them, and destroy any of their villages he might 
Jfind on his route. Genersd Mcintosh, of the Georgia 
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militia, then in the Greek cotintiy, was apprised of die 
destinafibn, and direct^ to co-operate, that the savagei 
itaight be assailed and dispersed, before they should 
have it in their power to attempt hostilities against the 
frontiers. Having effected this object, they were o^ 
•dered to repair to Mobile, to aid itk its defence. 

Shortly after the American army had retired, the 
Spaniards commenced rebuilding Forts Barrancas and 
St Rose, which they had lost through the improper 
interference of their friends. Anxious to regain diat 
confidence they had justly forfeited, the British offe^ 
ed their services to assist in the re-establishmeiii 
This offer was refused, and an answer returned by 
the governor, that when assistance was in fact need* 
ed, he would make application to his friend generd 
Jackson. 

There was nothing now so much desired by the 
genera], as to be able to depart for New Orleans, where 
he apprehended the greatest danger, and where he 
believed his presence was most material. He had al*' 
ready effected a partial security for Mobile, and the 
inhabitants on its borders ; and such as he believed 
might be preserved, by proper vigilance and afetivit^ 
in those who were left in command. He determined 
to set out on the 22d for the Mississippi ; and, by his 
exertions, seek to place the country in such a situation 
for defence as the means within his reach would pe^ 
mitt His health was still delicate, which almost wholly 
unfitted him for the duties he had to encounter : but 
his constant expectation of a large force appearing 
toon on the coast, impelled him to action. Added te 
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Uie fat^es incident to his station, he as yet had no 
brigadier-general in his district to relieve him of many 
of those duties which he had neither time nor bodily 
strength to meet General Winchester had been or- 
dered to join him. He had not yet arrived, but was 
ilaily looked for. In expectation of his speedy ap» 
pioach, Jackson was making every necessary arrange- 
ment for investing him with the command of Mobile, 
apd for his own departure. Colonel Hayne, the in- 
spector-general, was despatched to the mouth of the 
Mississippi to examine whether in that direction there 
were any digiUe site, where, by erecting batteries, the 
river might be commanded, and an ascent prevented, 
if through this route attempted General Coffee and 
e#lond Hinds, with the dragoons from the territory, 
were ordered to march with their commands, and take 
a position as convenient to New Orieans as they could 
obtain a sufficiency of forage to recruit their horses ; 
having regard to some central point, whence they 
might, without loss of time, proceed wherever danger 
should be most imminent Every tiling being arranged, 
and intelligence received that general Winchester hpid 
reached the Alabama river, Jackson, on the 22d day of 
November, left Mobile for the city of New Orleans^ 
where he arrived on the 1st of December; and where 
his head-quarters were, for the present, 
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Jaekson^s cwretpondenee with the gtycemor of Louisiana, — His aMrm 
to the citizens. — MUitia from Tennessee and Kentucky advance ; mi 
general plans adopted for drfence. — Plan for filling ddinqueneies in 
the armyi-^British shipping arrive on the coasU — Loss of the Sea 
Horse, — Baitle on the lake^ and loss of the gun boats. — Ja>ckson re- 
views the militia, — His address to them. — Detention of his flag. — 
Anecdote. — Expresses sent to generals Coffee and CarroU^-^-Declaror 
tion of martied lam at New Orleans, — The British effect a loiMiMf , 
wd Jaekson prepares to meet them. 

General Jackson was now on a new theatre, and 
soon to be brought in collision with an enemy di^ 
ferent from any he had yet encountered : the time 
had arriyed to call forth all the energies he possessed 
His military career, from its commencement, had been 
obstructed by innumerable difficulties, but far greater 
were now rising to his view. His body worn down 
by sickness and exhaustion, with a mind constantly 
alive to the apprehension, that, with the means given 
him, it would not be in his power to satisfy his own 
wished, and the expectations of his country, were 
circumstances well calculated to depress him. He was 
as yet without sufficient strength or preparation, to 
attempt successful opposition against the numerous 
and well*trained troops which were expected shortly 
at some unprepared point, to enter and lay waste the 
lower country. What was to be hoped from the cle- 
mency and generous conduct of such a foe, their maTch 
to the citf of Washington already announced i while 
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the imaginatioii portrayed in lively odours tiie repeti^ 
tion, here, of scenes of desolation even surpassing 
what had there been witnessed. 

Louisiana, he well knew, was ill supplied with arms, 
and contained a mixed population, of different tongues, 
who, perhaps, felt not a sufficient attachment for the 
soil or government, to be induced to de£md them to the 
last extremity. No troops, arms, or ammunition had 
yet descended from the states of Kentucky and Ten* 
nessee. His only reliance for defence, if suddenly as- 
saQed, was on the few regulars he had, the volunteers 
of general Coffee, and such tro<^s as the state itself 
could furnish. What might be the final result of things, 
under prospects ^oomy as the present, should an 
enemy shortly si^ppear, was not a matter difficult to 
conjecture. His principal fears at present were, that 
Molnle might fail, the left bank of the Mississi]^i be 
gained, all communication with the western states cut 
off, and New Orleans be thus unavoidably reduced 
Although continually agitated by such f<Mrebodings, he 
breathed his fears to none. Closely locking all ap- 
prehensions in his own breast, he appeared constantly 
serene, and as constantly endeavoured to impress a 
general belief, that the country could and would be 
successfully defended. The manifestation of such 
tranquillity, and his avowed certainty of success, under 
circwnstances so unpropitious, excited strong hopes, 
dispelled every thing like fear, and impressed all with 
additional confidence. 

With the remnant of force he had at command, and 
the additional strength to be afforded him from Ken-, 
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tucky and Tenne^ssee, uncertain in its arrivd^ undiMi* 
plined, and unarmed, to oppose an enemy who might 
be already on the coast, and of whose exceeding va* 
lour great and wondrous stories had been already told^ 
might have sunk into inaction any mind not gifted 
with uncommon and extraordinary energy, and made it 
to retire from a ccmtest, where seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulties but rendered ddiusive every hope of 
resistance : yet, firm and resdute, an increase of diffi- 
culties but occasioned an increase of exertion, and he 
entered on his fcHlom undertaking with no other de- 
termination than to leave nothing unassayed that 
might enable him to ride out the threatening storm in 
<8afety. 

While engaged in his operations on the Mobile, and 
even while at Fort Jackson, he had kept up a corre- 
spondence with the governor of Louisiana, persuading 
and urging him to the adoption of such measures as 
might be calculated to give security to the state. From 
the information derived through this source, he fdt 
assured that little reliance was to be placed on the 
great body of the citizens } and that to gain any deci* 
4ive advantages from their services, it would be ne- 
cessary to abandon every thing like temporizing po- 
licy, and pursue a course at once steady and unwavep* 
ing. Many of the inhabitants, indulging a belief that 
Florida would shortly be restored to Spain ; and a still 
greater number tremblingly alive to the (pinion that 
the country could not be successfully defended, had 
led most well designing men astray ; while English- 
men, Spaniards, and innumeraUe other foreigners, 
feeling no attachment to the government under whidi 
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iH^ey Hired, wi^re, at ttiy time, ready to surrender it to 
any power tiiat might venture to invade it The re* 
quisition made, had been badly filled ; many had ab* 
solutely refused, even after being drafted, to enter the 
Mdks. At so eventful a crisis as that which was fast 
approaching, it was painful to discover so great a want 
of imion and disregard of duty, in those very persona 
upon whom he would be compelled to rely, on any sud^ 
den emergency. This reluctance to entering the field, 
there was a propriety in putting down, that the good 
might not be led astray from privileges usurped by 
the designing; and to convince the disaffected that 
those who shared the care and protecticm of the go** 
vemment, were, and should be, under obligations to 
defend it, when required 

Crovemor Claiborne had been addressed on this 
subject; and, while the necessity of discouraging every 
improper temper of mind among his citizens was in*^ 
sisted on, he was exhorted to use his exertions in 
guarding every pass from the city, that the enemy, 
hovering in the gulf, might not obtain supplies from 
fte shore. ** I regret," said he, " to hear of the dis* 
contents of your people : Ihey must not exist Who^ 
ever is not for us, is against us. Those who are drafted 
must be compelled to the ranks, or punished : it is no 
time to balance < the country must be defended ; and 
he who refuses to aid, when called on, must be treated 
wtlii severity. ' To repel the danger with which we 
are assailed, requires all our energies, and all our ex- 
ertiMis. With union on our ttde, we shall be able to 
drive our invaders bacic to the ocean. Summon aH 
yeur energy, and guard every avenue with coufiden- 
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tial patroles, for spies and traitors are swarming around 
Numbers will be flocking to your city, to gain infor- 
mation, and corrupt your citizens. Every aid in your 
power must be given to prevent yesslels sailing with 
provisions. By us, the enemy must not be fed. Let 
none pass ; for on this wUl depend our safety, untfl we 
can get a competent force in the field, to oppose at- 
tack, or to become the assailants. We have more to 
dread from intestine, than open and avowed enemies : 
but, vigilance on our side, and all will be safe. Re- 
member, our watch word is victory or death. Our 
country must and shall be defended. We will enjoy 
our liberty, or perish in the last ditch.'* 

He forwarded, at the same time, an address to the 
people of Louisiana, and endeavoured to excite them 
to a defence of their rights and liberties, and to raise 
in their minds an abhorrence of an enemy, who, by 
proclamation, and dishonourable stratagem, had sought 
to promote disunion, and to draw the disaffected to 
their standard. He pointed out the course the present 
crisis required them to adopt, and entreat^ them not 
to be lured from their fidelity to a country, of all 
others, the freest and happiest, by uniting with a 
foe, who sought a furtherance of his views, by the 
most disreputable pretences — ^by courting the friend- 
ship and aid of even traitors, pirates, and robbers. 

^^ Your government, Louisianians, is engaged in a 
just and honourable contest, for the security of -your 
individual, and her national rights. The only country 
on earth, where man enjoys freedom. Where its bless- 
ings are alike extended to the poor and rich, calls on 
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you to protect her from the grasping usurpation of 
Britain : — she will not call in vain. I know that eve^ 
17 man, whose bosom beats high at the proud title 
of freeman, will promptly obey her voice, and rally 
round the eagles of his country, resolved to rescue 
her from impending danger, or nobly to die in her de- 
fence. He who refuses to defend his rights, when call- 
ed on by his government, deserves to be a slave — 
deserves to be punished, as an enemy to his country — a 
friend to her foes/' 

The minds of the people of Louisiana were thus 
gradually turned to consider of the contest, in which 
it was certainly expected they were shortly to be en- 
gaged, that they might be ready and prepared to meet 
it, when the period should arrive to render it neces- 
saiy. Preparations for collecting, in sufficient strength, 
to repel an invasion, when it should be attempted, had 
been carried actively forward. The fiat of the secre- 
tary of war had been issued to the governors of the 
adjoining states ; and Jackson had long since anxiously 
pressed them to hasten the execution of the order, and 
push their forces to the place of danger, without de- 
lay. The ardour felt by the governor of Tennessee, 
rendered any incentive unnecessary. He was well 
aware of the importance of activity and exertion, and 
had used all the authority of his office, to call the re- 
quisition forth, and have it in readiness, speedily as 
possible. 

Governor Shelby, of Kentucky, had been no less 
vigilant in discharge of the duty required of him. The 
necessity of despatch, in military matters, and the ad- 
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vantages resulting from it, in his youth and more ad" 
vanced age, he had studied and learned in the field of 
battle. The troops from his state were immediately 
organized; — ^placed under the command of major- 
general Thomas, and directed to proceed down the 
Ohio, to resist the inroads of the enemy.* It may be 
esteemed a circumstance of great good fortune, that 
Shelby, at a time so perilous as that in which the 
United States were placed, during the period of his 
services, should have been the chief magistrate of 
Kentucky; a state possessing ample resources, and 
which might have slumbered in inaction, but for the 
energy of him who filled her executive chair. He did 
not remain contented with a discharge merely of those 
duties which were imposed on him by his office ; but, 
feeling the ardour of his youth revived, excited his 
citizens by manly appeals, and inspirited them by his 
own example. The government had never called 
upon the patriotism of this state that it had not been 
met with a becoming zeal by the governor, and a» 
cheerfully and promptly acquiesced in by his people. 
The bravery and promptitude with which they crowd- 
ed to the American standard, at the first onset of dan- 
ger, where they firmly supported the honour of the 
iiation, enduring cold, and hunger, and every privation, 
merit to be remembered, and entitle her citizens to 
the gratitude of the country. 

* When this requisition was ready to proceed, the state of the 
quarter-mas ter^s department was discovered to he wholly inadequate 
to those outfits and supplies necessary to its departure. Thus situated, 
individuals of the state came orward, pledged their funds, and ea- 
abled it to advance. 
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William Carroll, who, on the promotion of Jackson 
in the army of the United States, had been appointed 
a major-general of Tennessee militia, was to command 
the requisition intended to be marched from the state. 
He had issued his orders to his division, and, on the 
19th of November, th^jjay appointed for their rendez- 
vous, twenty-five hundred of the yeomanry of the 
state appeared at Nashville ; and, in eight days, em- 
barked on board their boats, and directed their way to 
New Orleans, the place of their destination. To the 
industry of general Carroll, in hastening those arrange-- 
ments, which enabled his division so promptly to de- 
part, every respect is due ; for, to his fortunate arrival, 
as will be seen hereafter, is greatly to be attributed 
the reason that success did not result to the enemy, 
in his first assault, or that Louisiana escaped the im- 
pending danger. 

The militia, now oi^anized, from these, two states^ 
were highly respectable for their numbers, and were 
commanded by officers who carried with them entire 
confidence. In bravery^ they were not surpassed by 
any troops ; yet were they without experience or dis- 
cipline, and indifferently armed. Many had procured 
muskets and bayonets; though the greater part of 
them had arms capable of rendering little or no sei» 
vice ; while some had none at all. To remedy their 
want of discipline was attended with some difficulty^ 
on account of the slender means afforded for instruc- 
tion, while, in boats, they were descending the river- 
Carroll's anxiety, however, for the respectable ap- 
pearance of his troops, and a still stronger desire 
entertained, that th^y might be. in. ^ situation for im? 
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mediate action, if necessity, on his arrival, should re- 
quire it, led him to seize even on the limited oppor- 
tunities for improvement that were within his reach. 
Whenever, from adverse winds, or any other cause 
preventing his progress, he was compelled to stop, his 
men were immediately brought to receive every infor- 
mation that could, under such circumstances, be com- 
municated ; and often, while floating with the stream, 
the decks of his boats formed a field for their ma- 
noeuvres. Although in this way, partial progress was 
made, and some advantages gained, yet were they in- 
considerable ; for still were they but militia^men, and 
as yet unqualified to meet the veteran troops with 
which they were going to contend. 

Although general Jackson had obtained his success- 
es heretofore with troops of this description, yet he 
was far from entertaining a belief that they could be 
relied on fer manoeuvring in an open field, against 
troops who were skilled, and inured to war. None 
knew better the point of exertion to which militia 
could *be strained ; that while successful and resting 
with confidence in themselves, none could effect more ; 
but when once dispirited, they became a uselesd 
weight Taught by a recollection of the difficulties 
he had heretofore encountered, and a knowledge that 
forces of this description were ever capricious and re- 
fractory, he had brought to the notice of the secretary 
of war, a new and different course from what had been 
before pursued, as more efficient, less expensive, and 
better calculated for the purposes of defence. In a let- 
ter to him, of the 20th of November, 1814, he observes, 
^ Permit me to suggest a plan, which, on a fair expe- 
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riment, will do away or lessen the expenses, tinder the 
existing mode of calling militia forces into the field 
Whenever there happens to be a deficiency in the re- 
gular force, in any particular quarter, let the govern* 
ment determine on the necessary number : this should 
be apportioned among the different states, agreeably 
to their respective representations, and called into ser- 
vice for, and during the war. The quota wanted will, 
in my opinion, be soon raised from premiums offered 
by those who are subject to militia duty, rather than 
be harassed by repeated drafts. In the mean time, 
let the present bounty, given by the government, be 
also continued. If this be done, I will insure that an 
effective force shall sooA appear in every quarter, am- 
ply sufficient for the reduction of Canada, and to drive 
all our enemies from our shores.^' 

ft 

Such was the course of things, and such the plans 
which were in progress for the security and safety of 
the country, when the general reached New Orleans. 
The period was too momentous to afford a respite 
from business; and he immediately adopted such 
measures as could be earliest effected, and which were 
best calculated for resistance and defence. 

The legislature of Louisiana had for some weeks 
been in session ; and, through the governor's commu- 
nication, informed of the situation, condition and 
strength of the country, and of the necessity of calling 
all its resources into active operation ; but, balancing 
in their decisions, and ^nc^rtain of the best course to 
be pursued to assure protection, they, as yet, had re- 
solved upon nothing promising certainty and safety, or 
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calculated to infuse tranquillity and confidence in the 
public mind The arrival of Jackson, however, pro- 
duced a new aspect in affairs. His activity and zeal 
in preparation, and his reputation as a brave man and 
fskilful commander, had turned all eyes towards him, 
and inspired even the desponding with a confidence 
they had not before felt 

The volunteer corps of the city were reviewed, and 
a visit, in person, made to the different forts, to ascer- 
tain their situation and capacity for defence, and the 
reliance that might be had on them, to repel the ene- 
my's advance. Through the lakes large vessels could 
not pass : should an approach be attempted through 
this route, in their barges, it might be met and opposed 
by the gun boats which already guarded this passage ; 
but if, unequal to the contest, they should be captured, 
it would, at any rate, give timely information of a de- 
scent, which might be resisted at their landing, and be- 
fore any opportunity could be had of executing fully 
their designs. Up the Mississippi, however, was looked 
upon as the most probable pass through which might 
be made an attempt to reach the city ; and here were 
in progress suitable preparations for defence. 

We have already noticed that colonel Hayne had 
been despatched from Mobile with directions to view 
the ]\Iississippi near its mouth, and report if any ad« 
vantageous position could be found for the erection of 
batteries ; and whether the re-establishment of the old 
fort at the Balize would command the river, in a way 
to prevent its being ascended. That it could not be 
relied on for this purpose^the opinions of military men 
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had already declared. General Jackson was always 
disposed to respect the decisions of those, who, from 
their character and standing, were entitled to confi- 
dence ; yet, in matters of great importance, it formed 
no part of his creed to attach his faith to the statements 
of any, where the object being within his reach, it was 
in his power to look to the fact and satisfy himself. 
Trusting implicitly in colonel Hayne as a military man, 
who, from proper observation, could infer correct con- 
clusions, he had despatched him thither to examine 
how far it was practicable to obstruct and secure this 
channel. His report was confirmatory of the previous 
information received, that it was incapable, from itji. 
situation, of effecting any such object 

Fort St Philip was now resorted to as the lowest 
point on the river where the erection of a fortification 
could be at all serviceable. The general had returned 
to New Orleans on the 9th, from a visit to this place, 
which he had ordered to be repaired and strengthened. 
The commanding officer was directed to remove every 
combustible material without the fort; to have two 
additional platforms immediately raised ; and the em- 
brasures so enlarged that the ordnance might have 
the greatest possible sweep upon their circles, and be 
brought to bear on any object within their range that 
might approach either up or down the river. At a small 
distance below, the Mississippi, changing its course, 
left a neck of land in the bend covered with timber, 
and which obstructed the view. From this point 
down to where old Fort Bourbon stood, on the west 
side, the growth along the bank was ordered to be cut 
away, that the shot from St Philip, ranging across this 
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point of land, might reach an approaching vessel before 
she should be unmasked from behind it On the site 
of Bourbon was to be thrown up a strong work, de- 
fended by five twenty-four pounders, which, with the 
fort above, would be calculated to expose an enemy to 
a cross fire,' for half a mile. A mile above St Philip 
was to be established a work, which, in conjunction 
with the others, would effectually command the river 
for two miles. At Terre au BcBuf, and at the English 
turn, twelve miles below the city, were also to be taken 
measures for defence ; where it was expected by Jack- 
son, with his flying artillery and fire ships, he would 
be able certainly to arrest the enemy's advance. This 
system of defence, properly established, he believed 
would ensure security from any attack in this direction. 
Fort St Philip, with the auxiliary batteries above and 
below it, would so concentrate their fires, that an ene- 
my could never pass without suffering greatly, and 
perhaps being so shattered that they would fall an 
easy prey to those defences which were still higher up 
the river. The essential difficulty was to have them 
commenced and speedily finished. On returning, he 
hastened to apprize the governor of his views, and of 
his arrangements, and entreated him to aid in their 
furtherance. It was proposed to submit it to the con* 
sideration of the legislature, and to prevail, if possible, 
with the planters, to furnish their slaves, by whom, 
alone, such work could, in so insalubrious a climate, be 
safely executed. " If what is proposed be performed," 
said he, ^I will stand pledged that the invaders of your 
state shall never, through this route, reach your city.'' 
He desired to be informed, early, of the success of the 
application, and to know how far the legislature would 
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be tliipMed to ezteiid dieir fostering cue to tiie ob- 
jects suggested ; that, in the erent of failure, he might 
have recourse to such resources as were witlun his 
reach* **" But,'' added he, ^ not a moment is to be lost. 
With energy and expedition, all is safe >--delaj, aa4 
all is lost'' 

The plans of operation and defence were projecting 
on an extensive scale. The only objects of fear were 
die disafibcted who infested the city ; and to these, al^ 
tor the most incessant exertions and laborious efibrts, 
he had well nigh fallen a victim. 

Aware of approaching danger, the views of the ge* 
neral had been met with becoming 2eal, and the ne- 
cessary measures taken, to have the selected points 
for defence completed in the shortest possible time ; 
which might present, on the Missistippi, barriers, that 
it was not feared the enemy would be aUe to pass* 



On lakes Borgne and Pontohartrain, an equally 
strong confidence was had, that all would be safe from 
invasion. Commodore Patterson, who commanded the 
naval forces, had executed dVery order with prompt- 
ness and activity. Agreeably to instructions received 
from the commanding general, to extend to all the 
passes on the lakes every protection in his power, he 
had already sent out the gun boats, under lieutenant 
Jones. From their vigilance and capability to defend, 
great advantages were calculated to arise ; added to 
which, die Rigdets, the communicadon between the 
two lakes, was defended by Petit Coquille fort, a strong 
work, under the command of captain Jf ewman, which* 
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when acting in conjunction with the gun boats, it waa 
supposed would be competent to repel any assaidt that 
might there be waged. The prospects of defence iiad 
been improved by detachments sent with orders to fell 
timber across every small bayou and creek, that lead 
out of the lakes, and through which a passage for boats 
and barges could be afforded ; and to increase the ob- 
struction, by sinking large frames in their beds, and 
filling them with earth. Guards and videttes were al- 
so posted in different directions to give the earliest 
information of every thing that passed. In despite^ 
however, of these precautionary measures, treachery 
opened a way, and pointed the entrance of the enemy 
to a narrow pass, through which they effected a land- 
ing, and reached previously to being discovered, the 
banks of the M ississippL 

Such were the measures adopted for the protection 
of Louisiana against an attack, which, although hither- 
to resting on conjecture, was supported by too many 
strong circumstances to admit of doubt Information 
of a considerable force having left England, filled with 
high hopes and expectations — the attack on Fort Bow- 
yer, and the inflammatory proclamations already pub- 
lished, with anonymous letters received from persons 
in the West Indies and Pensacola, known and to be re- 
lied on, all tended strongly to unfold the views of the 
enemy, and to dissipate every thing of doubt as to their 
designs.* But the time was at hand when conjecture 
was giving place to certainty ; when the intentions of 
the invaders were fully developing themselves ; and 

* See note B. 
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the fact fairly presented, that Louisiana must fall and 
her principal city be sacked, unless the brave men as- 
sociated to defend her, should stand firmly in her de- 
fence, resolved to justify the high expectations which 
had been formed of their valour. Certain information 
was at hand, of an English fleet being now off Cat and ' 
Ship island, and within a short distance of the Ameri- 
can lines, where their strength and numbers were daily 
increasing. 

Lieutenant Jones, in command of the gun boats on 
Lake Borgne, was directed to reconnoitre, and ascer* 
tain their disposition and force ; and, in the event they 
should attempt, through this route, to effect a dis- 
embarkation, to retire to the Rigolets, and there, with 
his flotilla, make an obstinate resistance, and contend 
to the last He remained off Ship island, until the 
12th of December, when, understanding the enemy's 
forces were much increased, he thought it advisable to 
change his anchorage, and retire to a position near 
Malheureux island The course was rendered the 
more necessary, because affording a safer position, aQd 
in the event of being attacked, a better opportunity of 
making good his retreat to the Rigolets, where alone 
he was instructed to attempt opposition. Whoever 
looks upon a map of the country, will at once discover 
the importance of this place if driven into action with 
a greatly superior force. This, and Chef Menteur^ 
which unite at the entrance to the lake, and form a 
narrow channel, constitutes the only pass into Pont* 
cfaartrain. By reaching it, the gun boats would be enp 
abled to present as formidable an opposition as could 
be waged by all the force that could be brought against 
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them, andput at defiance any eJBTort that could be mad^ 
to gain th^ city through this route. 

On the 1 3th, Jooes discovered the enemy moving 
off in his barges, and directing his way towards Pa34 
Christian. He was not long in doubt, as to the object 
probably had in view y for, although at first it was sup 
posed to be ^ a disembarkation, intended to be landed 
there, yet, on their passing it, and pursuing their course 
still further westwardly, he at once concluded an attack 
on the gun boats was designed'' His orders left him 
no discretion as to the place he should meet and fight 
then). Indeed, his flotilla, although quite inccmsider^ 
able in numbers, was of too much consequence to the 
nation, at this juncture, to be inadvertently risked, w 
in fact risked at all, unless under circumstances giving 
a decided superiority. In no other way was this to be 
obtained, than by reaching the point to which he had 
been ordered : this he endeavoured to effect, as sooa 
as he became satisfied of wha,t was intended by their 
present movement Weighing, therefore^ his anchors, 
with th6 design of reaching the position referred to in 
his orders, he soon discovered it to be wholly imprac- 
ticable. A strong wind having blown for some day» 
to the east, from the lake to the gulf, had so reduced 
the depth of water, that the best and deepest channels 
were insu^&cient to float his little squadrcm. The oars 
were resorted to, but without rendering the least as- 
sistance : it was immoveable. Recourse was now 
had to throwing every thing overboard that could be 
spared, to lighten and bring them off; all, howevert 
was ineffectual, — nothing could afford relief At thia 
moment of extreme peril and danger, 1;he tide coming 
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auddenty iB» relieved fiNun preaent embefrassmeaty 
and lifidfitg them fitm tke shcN^ they bore away from 
tbe attack mediUted; directed their course for the 
Bigolets, and came to soichor at ooe o'clock the next 
nomiiig on tbe west passage of Malheitreux islei 
irtiere, at day, they discoveted the pursuit had be«i 
abandoned 

At the bay of St Louis was a smaD depot of puMie 
stores, which had, that mormnfr, been directed, hf 
lieutenant Jones, to be brought i^ Mr. Jdinston, on 
board the Sea Horse, had proceeded in the execution 
of this order. The enemy, on the retreat of Jones, 
despatched three of their barges to capture him ; but 
unable to effect it, they were driven hack. An addi*^ 
taooal force now proceeded against him; when a smart 
action commenced, and the assailants were again com-' 
pelled to retire with some loss. Johnston, satisfied 
that it was out of his power successfully to defend 
himself, and considering it hopeless to att^npt unife* 
ing, in &ce oi so large a force, with the gun boats off 
Malheureux Island, blew up his vessel, burnt die 
stores, and effected his retreat by land, in conformity 
with tbe instructions he had received. A prodigious 
explosion,, and flames bursting on the view, assured 
Jones of the probable step that had been taken, and of 
the execution of the wder. 

Eaiiy on the morning of the 14th, the enemy^a 
baizes, lying about nine mfles to the east, suddenly 
weighed their anchors ; and, gettiqg under way, pro-* 
ceeded westwanfly to the pass, where our gun boats 
still lay. This same difficidty experienced yesterday 
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was now encountered. Perceiving the approach of the 
enemy^s flotilla, an attempt was made to retreat ; but 
in vain. The wind was entirely lulled, and a perfect 
calm prevailed ; while a strong current setting to the 
gulf, rendered every effort to retire unavailii%. No 
alternative was at hand ; but a single course was left ; 
to meet and fight them. At once the resolution was 
adopted, to avail themselves of the best position they 
could obtain, wait their approach, and defend them- 
selves, whilst there was a hope of success. The line 
was formed, with springs on the cables, and all were 
waiting, composedly, the arrival of a foe, who imagin* 
ed himself advancing to an easy conquest The con- 
test, in so open and unfavourable a situation, and 
against so superior a force, promised, indeed, to be a 
very unequal one : yet the firmness and bravery which 
had always characterized our fearless tars in battle, 
were, on this occasion, not to* be tarnished. An un- 
fortunate state of things, which they could not con- 
trol, had brought them into battle at a moment, and 
under circumstances, their discretion did not approve ; 
but, being inevitable, eveiy mind was determined on 
a desperate stand ; and still, though beaten, to pre* 
serve unsullied their reputation, — ^their flag from dis- 
honour. 

Forty-three boats, mounting as many cannon, with 
twelve hundred chosen men, well armed, constituted 
the strength of the assailants. Advancing in extended 
line, they were presently in reach : and, at half after 
eleven o'clock, commencing a fire the action soon be- 
came general. Owing to a strong current, setting out 
to the east, two of the boats, numbers 156 and 163, 
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were unable to keep their anchorage, and floated about 
a hundred yards in advance of the line. .This cir- 
eumstance was unfortunate ; for although it was by no 
means to be calculated, that victory could be attendant 
an a conflict, where strength and numbers were so 
disproportionate, yet, could the line have been pt^ 
served, the chances for defence would have been in- 
creased — ^the opportuni^ more fevourable for inflict- 
ing injury, and crippling tile foe, while the period of 
the contest would have been protracted. Every moment 
this could have been prolonged would have proved 
essentially advantageous; for soon as the wind should 
spring up, which yet continued lulled, the boats would 
be rendered more manageable, and an opportunity af« 
forded of retiring from the battle whenever the result 
promised to become disastrous. 

The enemy relying on their numbers, and determin- 
ing to board, advanced in three divisions. Our gun 
boats formed in a line, were undei* command of lieu- 
tenant Jones, who, on board No. 156, occupied the 
centre. No. 162 and 163 rested on his left, under the 
direction of lieutenant Spedden and sailing-master 
Ulrich ; on his right was No. 5 and 23, commanded by 
sailing master Ferris and lieutenant M^Iver. The 
centre division of the enemy, led by the senior officer 
of the expedition, . captain Lockyer, bore down on 
No. 1 56, the centre of our line, and twice attempting 
to board, was twice repulsed with an immense destruc- 
tion of both officers and crew, and loss of two of their 
boats which were sunk : one a seventy four's launch, 
crowded with men, went down immediately along-side 
of the gun-boat Jcmes being too severely wounded 
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longer to maintain the deck, ristired, leaving the cmk 
mand with George Ptoker, who no leas valiantly de* 
fended his flag, ufaiil badly wounded, he wti alfo 
eompelled to leave hi8 post ; and soon after the boat 
iras carried. No. 1^, though ably defended, wa6 Also 
taken; and the guns of both turned on No. 162 and 
5 which also surrendered; and last of all No. S3, coto* 
uanded by lieutenant M^Iver. Thus in detml was our 
little squadron, after a conflict of nearly an hour, lost; 
a conflict in which every thing was done that gal- 
lantry could do, and nothing unperformed that duty 
required ; but it was a disaster which, tinder all the 
circumstances, could not be avoided. The calm which 
prevailed, and the unwieldly condition of the boats 
which prevented any management by the oars, took 
away all opportunity of their mding and sustaining 
each other ; while the enemy's barges, with great far 
eility, were able to avail themselves of the advantages 
of position: besides this, from our centre gun^^boat, 
much aid was obtained ; having carried her, the flag 
was kept flying, and under it her guns were used 
against the other boats, a circumstance which was not 
discovered for some time, nor until after repeated dis* 
charges of her cannon had been made, and material 
injury produced. 

The commandant was ably supported by tlie officers 
associated with him. Lieutenant Spedden and M^Iver 
were wounded ; the former in both arms, and in one 
so severely, as to be compelled to have it amputated : 
yet this valiant officer to the last ccmtinued his orders ; 
nor did the latter quit for a moment his post. Mid- 
shipmen Cauley and Reynolds, young men of spiiat 
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vud promise, fell victims to the wounds received in 
tills contest But it is unnecessary to take up the 
time of the reader in commendation of this Spartan 
band : their bravery and good conduct will be long 
remembered and admired, and excite emotions much 
stronger than language can paint The great dis- 
parity of force between the combatants^ added to the 
advantages the enemy derived from the peculiar con- 
struetion of their boats, which gave them an oppoF- 
tuoity to take any position that circumstances and 
safety directed, while the others lay wholly unmani^e- 
able^ presents a curious and strange result ; that, while 
the American lo^s was but ten killed, and thirty-five 
wounded, that of their assailants was not less than 
three hundred. The British have never presented 
any report upon this subject ; but, from every infor- 
mation, and from all the attendant circumstances of 
the battle, it was even believed to have exceeded this 
number; of which a large proportion was officers.* 

The British returned to their shipping, at Cat Island, 
with their prisoners, carrying with them a convincing 
argument, to do away the belief with which they had 
arrived, that, in this section of country, the inhabitants 
were waiting, with open arms, to receive them ; and 
that the forces embodied for its defence would retire 
at the first appearance of danger. It was the same ar- 
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gument which a few weeks before had been made to 
colonel NichoUs, at Fort Bowyer, and which had pro- 
duced on his mind such conviction, as to render him 
altogether unwilling that the matter should be further 
discussed in his presence. 

This disaster was announced to general Jackson, 
while on a visit to the lakes, whither he had gone to 
examine the situation of the different works, there 
erected and in progress. He heard it with much con- 
cern; for on it important consequences depended. The 
means of watching the enemy, and ascertaining his 
projects, were now cut off, and the necessity imposed 
of resorting for defence and safety, in this direction, 
to entirely different remedies. 

Aided by ours, and the great number of their own 
boats, his fears for the safety of Mobile were much 
increased. The apprehensions which he had con- 
stantly entertained for this place were of the most 
lively kind. Although he had every confidence in the 
gallant officer who commanded at Fort Bowyer, yet he 
well knew now inefficient were the exertions of a 
brave man, when assailed by superior strength and 
numbers. The importance of this place and its secu- 
rity, was to him a matter of the greatest concern. It 
seems to have been an object that never sufficiendy 
fastened itself on the consideration of the enemy, or 
indeed our own government. His own apprehensions 
of an invasion here, as affecting much more seri- 
ously the interest of the lower country, was to him 
a cause of constant uneasiness. He felt confident, that 
while this point remained safe, so might the country 
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adjacent ; but if it fell, conquered by a greatly supe- 
rior force, the Indians would again be excited, — ^the 
settlements on the Mobile and Alabama rivers be- 
come tributary, and New Orleans be involved in the 
general ruin. Deeply impressed with the importance 
of properly defending this place, he had heretofore 
brought to the view of the secretary of war, the pro- 
priety and necessity of adopting such a course as 
should place it entirely out of the reach of danger. To 
effect this, he proposed that a large frigate, mounting 
fwty-four guns, which, for some cause, to him un- 
knowux had been left on the stocks, at Tchifonte, in 
an unfinished state, should be completed, and ap- 
plied to this purpose. '^ Let her,'' he remarked, ^ be 
placed in the Navy Cove, which will protect the rear 
of the fort ; and my life upon it, ten thousand troops, 
and all the British fleet, cannot take the place, nor 
enter the bay. This will be their point of attack ; if 
carried, they will penetrate the Indian nation, — ^there 
make a stand, and incite the savages to war, and the 
slaves to insurrection and massacre; — ^penetrate, if 
they can, to the left bank of the Mississippi, and ar- 
rest all communication. If they succeed in tliis, the 
lower country falls of course." » No notice, however, 
was ever taken of his admonition, and nothing done to 
effect the object proposed. His entire defence and ' 
safety rested on the means which he himself could 
reach. An express was immediately despatched to 
general Winchester, apprizing him of what had hap- 
pened ; that all comtmunication being cut off, he must 
look to the procuring supplies for his army from Ten- 
nessee River, through the posts established in the 
Creek country. ** The enemy," he continues, " wfll 
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attempt, through Pass H^iron, to reach you : watch, 
nor suffer yourself to be surprised ; haste, and throw 
sufficient supplies into Fort Bowyer; and guard vigi- 
lantly the communication from Fort Jackson, lest it 
be destroyed Mobile point must be supported and 
defended, at every hazard The enemy has given us 
a large coast to guard ; but I trust, with the smiles of 
heaven, to be able to meet and defeat him at every 
point he may venture his foot upon the land/* 

Increased vigilance and enlarged exertions were now 
required to guard the different routes through which 
they might seek to make good their progress, and 
reach the object of their visit Major Lacoste, com- 
manding the battalion of coloured troops, was ordered, 
with two pieces of cannon and a sufficient force, to take 
post on and defend the Chef Menteur road, that led 
from the head of lake Borgne to New Orieans. In 
fact, wherever an inlet or creek, of the smallest size, 
putting in, justified the belief, that through it an en- 
trance might be effected, suitable arrangements were 
made to obstruct the passage, and prevent approach. 
Through the Rigolets was presumed the most proba- 
ble route the enemy would adventure, that, by gaining 
lake Pontchartrain, a landing might be made above or 
below the city, or at bayou St John, directly opposite; 
and, by a division of their forces, and assaulting differ- 
ent points, make such a diversion, as, with raw troops, 
could not be resisted under any circumstances of ad- 
vantage. 

This place had been confided to captain Newman, 
of 4ie artillery. It was an important point, as well for 
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the purposes already named, as being a position whence 
any movement on the lakes could be discovered On 
the 22d, it was reinforced by several heavy pieces of 
cannon, and an additional supply of men* He was ad* 
vised by the general of the consequence attached to it, 
and that it was not to be inconsiderately yielded ; but 
that, in the event of his being compelled to abandon it, 
every thing being properly secured, he was to make 
good his retreat to Chef Menteur, where he would be 
covered by an additional force: ^But,'^ added he, 
** you are not to retreat until your judgment is well 
convinced that it is absolutely necessary to the very 
•alvation of your command^ 

On the 16th the militia were reviewed by Jackson. 
He had perceived, on his arrival at New Orleans, such 
a state of despondency manifested by the people, that 
to remove it had called forth all his exertions. His 
active and incessant endeavours to have defended every 
accessible point, and a confidence, constantly evinced, 
that his l*esources were commensurate with aU the pur- 
poses of successful resistance, had completely under* 
mined those fears, at first so generally indulged Lest, 
from the loss which had lately happened on the lakes, 
a similar state of doubt and despondency might be 
again produced, was the principal cause of appearing 
before them to-day, on review ; to convince them, by 
his deportment, that the safety of the city was not to 
be despaired o£ He directed an address, previously 
prepared for the purpose, to be read to them. It was 
drj^wn in language breathing the warmth of his own 
feelings, and well calculated to communicate and in- 
spire the same glow to others. He told them they 
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were contending for all that could render life desira* 
ble ; " For your property and lives ; — ^for that which 
is dearer than all, your wives and children ; — ^for liber- 
ty, without which, country, life, and property are not 
worth possessing. £ven the embraces of wives and 
children are a reproach to the wretch who would de- 
prive them, by his cowardice, of those inestimable 
blessings. You are to contend with an enemy who 
seeks to deprive you of the least of these — ^who avows 
a war of vengeance and desolation, carried on and 
marked by cruelties, lusts, and horrors, unknown to 
civilized nations. 

** Natives of the United States ! the enemy you are- 
to contend with are the oppressors of your infant po- 
litical existence— they are tiiie men your fathers fought 
and conquered, whom you are now to oppose. De^ 
scendants of Frenchmen ! natives of France ! they are 
English, the hereditary, the eternal enemies of your 
ancient country, the invaders of that you have adopt- 
ed, who are your foes. Spaniards ! remember the con- 
duct of your allies at St Sebastian, and recently at 
Pensacola, and rejoice that you have an opportunity of 
avenging the brutal injuries inflicted by men who dis- 
honour the human race. Louisianians ! your general 
rejoices to witness the spirit that animates you, not 
only for your honour, but your safety ; for whatever 
had been your conduct or wishes, his duty would have 
led, and yet will lead him to confound the citizen, un- 
mindful of his rights, with the enemy he ceases to op- 
pose. Commanding men who know their rights, and 
are determined to defend them, he salutes you as bre- 
thren in arms ; and has now a new motive to exert aU 
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his faculties, which shall be strained to the utmost in 
your defence. Continue with the energy you have 
begun, and he promises you not only safety, but vic- 
tory over an insolent foe, who has insulted you by an 
affected doubt of your attachment to the constitution 
of your country. Your enemy is near ; his sails al- 
ready cover the lakes : but the brave are united ; and 
if he find us contending among ourselves, it will be for 
thfe prize of valour, — and fame, its noblest reward." 

Resistance on the lakes being at an end, no doubt 
was entertained but that the moment for action would 
be as early as the enemy could make his preparations 
to proceed. At what point, at what time, and with a 
force how greatly superior to his own, were matters 
wholly resting in uncertainty, and could not be known 
until they should actually transpire. The means for 
opposing him, therefore, were to be seized on without 
delay, or resistance would be useless. 

That the hour of attack was not far distant, was con- 
firmed by a circumstance which reflects no consider- 
able honour on the officer in command of the fleet 
The day subsequent to the contest on the lakes, Mr. 
Shields, purser in the navy, had been despatched with 
a flag, to Cat island, accompanied by Dr. Murrell, for 
the purpose of alleviating the situation of our wound* 
ed, and to efiect a negotiation, by which they should 
be liberated on parole. We are not aware that such 
an application militated against the usages and customs 
of war : if not, the flag of truce should have been re- 
spected ; nor ought its bearer to have been detained 
as a prisoner. Admiral Cochrane's pretended fei^r that 
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it was a wile, designed to ascertain his strength and 
i^ftuation^ are far from presenting any sufficient excute 
for so M^anton an outrage on propriety and the rules of 
war. If this were apprehended, could not the messen- 
gers have been met at a distance from the fleet, and 
ordered back without a near approach ? Had this been 
done, no information could have been gained, and the 
object designed to he, secured by the detention would 
have been answered, without infringing that amicable 
intercourse between contending armies, which, when 
violated or disregarded, opens a door to brutal and 
savage warfare. Finding they did not return, the 
cause of it was at once correctly divined. 

The British admiral was very solicitous, and resort- 
ed to various means to obtain from these gentlemen 
information of the strength and condition and dispch 
sition of our army ; but so cautious a reserve was main- 
tained, that from them nothing could be elicited 
Shields was perceived to be quite deaf, and calculating 
on some advantage to be derived from this circum- 
stance, he and the Doctor were placed at night in the 
green room, where any conversation which occurred 
between them could readily be heard. Suspecting, 
perhaps, something of the kind, after having retired, 
and every thing was seemingly still, they began to 
speak of their situation — ^the circumstance of their be- 
ing detained, and of the prudent caution with which 
tliey had guarded themselves against conununicatiog 
any information to the British admiral. But, continu- 
ed Shields, how greatly these gentlemen will be dis- 
appointed in their expectations, for Jackson with the 
twenty thousand troops he now has, and the reinforce- 
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menti from Kentucky, which must speedily reach him^ 
Will be able to destroy any force that can be landed 
from these ships. Every word was heard, and treasur- 
ed, and not supposing there was any design, or that 
he presumed himself overheard, they were beguiled by 
it, and at once concluded our force to be as great as it 
was represented ; and hence no doubt arose, the rea- 
Mn of that prudent care and caution with which tha 
raemy afterwards proceeded ; for, as was remarked by 
a British officer, the actual strength of general Jack- 
son's army, though repeatedly sought after, could nev- 
er be procured ; it was a desideratum not to be obr 
tained 

Early on the 15th, the morning after the battle on 
the lake, expresses were sent off up the coast, in 
4|ue6t of general Coffee, to endeavour to procure in- 
formation of the Kentucky and Tennessee divisions, 
which it was hoped were not far distant, and to urge 
their speedy approach. In his communication to Cof- 
fee, the general observes, ^ You must not sleep, untfl 
you reach me, or arrive within striking distance. 
.Your accustomed activity is looked for. InnmneraUe 
deiUes present themselves, where your services and rir 
Jemen will he all important An opportunity is at 
hand, to reap for yourself and bri^tde the approbation 
of your country.'' 

. In obedience to the order he had received at Mo* 
bile, tp occupy some central position, where his horses 
jcmdd be subsisted, and whence he might act as cir- 
4^umstances should require. Coffee had proceeded as 
Sk at Sandy creek, a small distance above Baton 
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Rouge, where he had halted. His brigade, on itf 
march, had been greatly exposed, and many and ya* 
lious hardships encountered. The cold season had set 
in; and^ for twenty days it had rained incessantly. 
The waters were raised to uncommon heights, and 
every creek and bayou was to be bridged or swam. 
Added to this, their march was through an unculti- 
Vated country, but thinly settled, where little subsist- 
ence was to be had, and that procured with much diffi* 
culty. He had been at this place eight or ten days, 
when, late on the evening of the 17th, the express de^ 
spatched from head-quarters reached him. He lost no 
time in executing the order ; and, directing one of his 
regiments, which, for the greater convenience of foi> 
aging, had encamped about six miles off, to unite with 
him, he was ready in the morning, and proceeded oa 
his march the instant it arrived. In consequence of 
innumerable exposures, there were, at this time, three 
hundred on the sick list These being left, he com- 
menced his advance with twelve hundred and fifiy 
men. The weather yet continued extremely cold and 
rainy, which prevented their proceeding with the ce* 
lerity the exigency of the moment so much required. 
Coffee, perceiving that the movement of his whole 
force in a body, would perhaps. occasion delays, ruin- 
ous to the main object in view, ordered all who were 
well mounted, and able to proceed, to advance with 
him ; while the rest of his brigade, under suitable offi- 
cers, were left to follow as fast as the weak and ex- 
hausted condition of their horses would permit His 
force, by this arrangement, was reduced to eight hun^ 
dred men, with whom he moved with the utmost in- 
dustry. Having marched seventy miles the last day. 
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lie encamped on the night of the 19th, within fifteen 
miles of New Orleans, making in two days a distance 
of one hundred and twenty miles. Continuing his adp 
vance, early next morning, he halted within four miles 
of the city, to examine the state and condition of his 
arms, and to learn, in the event the enemy had landed^ 
the relative position of the two armies. 

These brave men, without murmuring, had now 
traversed an extent of country nothing short of eight 
hundred miles, and under trials sufficiently severe to 
have appalled the most resolute and determined They 
had enrolled themselves, not as volunteers sometimes 
do, to frolic, and by peaceable campaigns to gain a 
name in arms — ^they had done it knowing that an ene- 
my, if not already at hand, was certainly expected, 
with whom they would have to contend, and contend 
severely. Great reliance was had on them by the 
commanding general ; and their good conduct, in the 
different situations in which they had acted with him, 
was a proof how much they deserved it On inspect* 
ing their arms, which consisted principally of rifles, 
two hundred were discovered to be so materially in- 
jured by the weather, as to be unfit for service. 

The advance of colonel Hinds, from Woodville^ 
with the Mississippi dragoons, was no less prompt and 
expeditious ; an active and brave officer, he was, on 
this, as on all other occasions, at his post, ready to 
act as circumstances should require. Haying re- 
ceived his orders, he hastened forward, and effected 
in four days, a march of two hundred and thirty miles. 
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On the 16th, colonel Hynes, aid-decamp to genenl 
Carroll, reached head^quarters, with information from 
the general, Uiat he wotdd be present as early as 
possible ; but that the state of the .weather, and high 
and contrary winds, greatly n^rded his progress. To 
remedy this, a steam boat was immediately put in re*^ 
quisition, and ordered to proceed up the river to aid 
him in reaching his destination, without loss of lime. 
He was advised of the necessity of hastening rapidly 
forward ; that the lakes were in possession of the ene^ 
my, and their arrivd daily looked for : ** But,** con- 
tinued Jackson, ^ I am resolved, feeble as my force is, 
to assail him, on his first landing, and perish sooner 
than he shall reach the city«** 

Independent of the large force which was descend- 
ing with general Carroll, his approach was looked to 
with additional pleasure, from the circumstance of his 
having with him a boat laden with arms, destined for 
the defence of the country, and which he had over-" 
taken <m his passage down the Mississippi. His fall- 
ing in with them was fortunate ; for, had their arrival 
depended on those to whom they had been incautious- 
ly confided, they might have come too late, and after 
all danger had subsided ; as was indeed the case with 
others, forwarded from Pittsburg, which, Hirough the 
unpardonable conduct of those who had been entrust- 
ed with their management and transportation, did not 
reach New Orleans until after all difficulties had ter- 
minated. Great inconvenience was sustained, during 
the siege, for want of arms to place in the hands of 
the militia. Great as it was, it would have been in* 
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creased, eyen to an alarmiHg extent, but for the acci- 
dental eircuflistance of this boat haying (alien into the 
bands of the Tennessee division, which impdUed it on, 
and thereby produced incalculable advantage.* 

• 

* On tke fint iBtimatlm tbat tfa« British inteiided a descent 6q iUi 
section of the United States, general Jacksoo saggested to the secre- 
tary of war the scarcity of both arms and ordnance, and the neces- 
sity of having the deficiency remedied as soon as possible. Mr. 
If ooroe, then secretaty of war, had i^yen the earliest attention to 
t^ tuhject, and oidered an ample sapply to be embarked firoai 
PittshiH^, soAciefttly early to have reached headquarters previowK 
ly to the enemy's landing. Their transportation down the western 
waters had been confided to those who felt not sufficient concern 
for their speedy arrival to use the necessary diligence. Whether 
flie government had ^vea any such orders, or it were a piece of pen* 
ay-wise ecooomy sunpested by the qoarler>master, we do net know. 
The fact, however, is, that a steam vessel, sailing with much eq>e- 
dition, proposed to carry and deliver them at New Orleans in eigh- 
teen days, which would have been in time for all the purposes after^ 
wards needed. But the officer who had the management of this bo- 
suese, becanse it was in fats power to save an iBoemideffi^le mm ki 
freight, preferred delivering them to tlie captain of a laige flat boW 
tomed boat, which moved slowly, and which, withal, it was onder^ 
stood, would occasionally stop on the way to traffic and trade off the 
different articles ivith which she was laden. On all occasions, we 
would commend the doctrine of economy, when founded on correct 
prindples : bat that minister or agent of the government, who, to 
save a partial expense, Inssrds the loss of thousands; or who» 
through parsimonious views of any land whatever, risks the loss of a 
whole country, evidences so weak and narrow-sighted a policy, at 
can on no ground be justified. This single circumstance, it* argument 
were necessary to establish it, is sufficient to show the correctness of 
the potttion. The general, in a letter to the secretary of war, after 
the liattle of the 8th, remarlis, that if he had had a sufficieacy of 
arms, he would have captured or destroyed the whole British army ; 
and this he might have had, if the agents of the government bad exe- 
cuted the duties confided to them on a scale enlarged and liberal as 
tiie crisis denranded. 
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This division, as we have before remarked^ had left 
Nashville on the 19th of last month. Their exertions, 
without which they could not have arrived in time to 
afford that assistance and protection which the peril 
of the moment so much required, entitle them and 
their commander to every gratitude. But above all 
is our gratitude due to that benign Providence, who, 
having aided in the establishment of our glorious in- 
dependence, again manifested his goodness and power 
in guarding the rights of a country rendered sacred 
by the blood of the virtuous, heretofore shed in its 
defence. |t rarely, if ever happens, that the Cumber- 
land river admits a passage for boats so early in the 
season ; but torrents of rain descending swelled the 
stream, and wafted our troops safely to the Mississippi, 
where all obstructions were at an end. An appre- 
hension entertained lest the blow might be stricken, 
and the injury done, before they could reach their 
destined point, had inspired our troops with an alacrity 
and exertion which brought them to the place of 
danger and usefulness, in a shorter period of time « 
than even traders had usually employed, when hur- 
rying with their produce to market 

While these preparations were progressing, to con- 
centrate the forces within his reach, the general was 
turning his attention to ward off any blow that might 
be aimed before his expected reinforcements should 
arrive. Every point, capable of being successfully as- 
sailed, was receiving such additional strength and 
security as could be given. Patroles and videttes were 
ranged through ' the country, that the earliest intelli- 
gence might be had of any intended movement The 
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militia of the state were caUed out en ma$se ; and, 
through the interference of the legislature, an em* 
bargo on vessels at the port of New Orleans was de^ 
dared, to afford an opportunity of procuring additional 
recruits for the navy. General Villery, because an 
inhabitant of the country, and best understanding the 
several points on the lakes susceptible of, and re- 
quiring defence, was ordered, with the Louisiana 
militia, to search out, and give protection to the dif- 
ferent passes, where a landing might be effected. 

To hinder the enemy from obtaining supplies on 
the shore, a detachment was sent to Pearl river, to 
prevent any parties from landing until the stock could 
be driven from the neighbourhood. The precaution, 
for some time used, of restricting the departure of 
any vessel with provisions, under the operation of the 
embargo imposed by the legislature, had greatly dis* 
appointed the expectations of the British, and even 
introduced distress into Pensacola, whence the Spar 
niards had been in the habit of procuring their sup- 
plies. The governor had solicited the opening a com- 
munication, for the relief of the suffering inhabitants 
of his province. Jackson was aware that this appeal 
to his humanity might be a stratagem, having for its 
object to aid the enemy. Although the governor, 
hitherto, had given no flattering evidence, either of 
his friendship, his candour, or sincerity, still the state- 
ment offered by him mi^t be correct ; and if so, the 
neutrality of his* country established a well-founded 
claim to the benevolence of the Americans. Balancing 
between a desire that these jpeople should not be se- 
riously injurec|» and a fear that the application was in- 
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tended fat a very diiSereiit purpose than was ayowed, 
he determined to err on the side of mercy, and, as far 
as possible, to relieve their wuits. This he directed 
general WiiM^hester, at Mobile, to effect, provided his 
stock of provisions would permit it It was particu* 
lariy enjoined on him that the quantity of provisions 
sent should be small, and be conveyed by water : ^ F(v 
i^'' said he, ^ the Spaniards are really in distress, and 
the supply sent shall be taken by the British, it will 
excite their just indignation towards them, and erase 
all fHendship, while they will be afforded an additional 
proof of ours: the supply too being inconsiderable, 
even if captured, will prove of no great benefit to our 
enemy.'* 

Jackson's arrangements were well conceived, and 
rapidly progressing ; but they were still insufficient; 
and his own forebodings assured him, that, to obtain 
security, something stronger than had been yet re- 
sorted to^ required to be adopted. That there was 
an enemy in the midst of his camp, more to be feared 
than those who were menacing from abroad, was in- 
deed highly, nay more than probable ; while an appre- 
hension indulged, that there were many foreigners, 
who, feeling no attachment for the Qountry, vod having 
nothing to defend, would not scruple to avail theior 
selves of every of^ortunity to give intelligence of the 
strength, situation, and arrangement of his camp, excit- 
ed his fears, and induced a wish to apply the eariiest 
possible corrective. A stranger himself, his own con- 
jectures might not have led to the conclusion ; hut 
information received, before and soon after his arrival) 
through different channels, and particidacly from tbf 
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governor of the state, had awakened a belief, that the 
country was filled with disaffected persons, and who, 
if not closely guarded, might occasion the worst of, 
consequences. Although he had been in possession 
of data, sufficiently strong to confirm him in the 
opinion, that the factis and circumstances disclosed 
were of a character truly as had been represented, 
until now, no urgent necessity had arisen, rendering 
a resort to rigid measures essential to the general 
safety. Abundant evidence of prevailing disaffection 
had been already obtained, through governor Clai- 
borne. In a letter to general Jackson, after his return 
from Pensacola, he observed, ^ Enemies to the coun- 
try may blame your prompt and energetic measures ; 
but in the person of every patriot, you ivill find a sup- 
porter. I am well aware of the lax police of this city, 
and indeed of the whole state, with respect to stran- 
gers. I think, with you, that our country is filled 
** with traitors and spies." On this subject, I have 
written pressingly to the city authorities and parish 
judges. Some regulations, I hope, will be adopted by 
the first, and greater vigilance be exercised, in future, 
by the latter." 

Never, perhaps, all the circumstances considered, 
did any general advance to the defence and protection 
of a people situated in his own country, where greater 
room was had to distrust the success of the event, and 
believe all efibrts hopeless. That there should be 
found, at all times, and in all places, an inconsiderable 
few who would not withhold their assent to a change 
in the form of any government, under which they 
might live, is not a circumstance to excite surprise^ 

2p 
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Some might be induced to it, if for no other reason, to 
alter a condition in life, which if not improved, could 
not be rendered worse : and in our country particular- 
ly, where foreigners are freely and readily admitted to 
all our rights and privileges, many of whom have been 
allured, not by attachment, but from motives of cupid- 
ity, shall we ever have cause, perhaps, to regret A 
want of union and enei^y at those periods when they 
may be mostly needed. But, that disaffection should 
ever be found in our national councils, is a source of 
increased regret, and causes it to assume a character 
of deeper danger. When, therefore, general Jackson 
was informed by the governor, that the legislature, in- 
stead of discharging with alacrity, diligence, and good 
fiaith, the duties which had been confided to them by 
their constituents, had, under the. garb of privilege, 
endeavoured to mar the execution of measures the 
most salutary, he might well conclude the country in 
danger, and suspect a want of fidelity in her citizens. 
Upon the yeomanry alone must every country depend 
for its liberty : they are its sinews and its strength. 
Let them continue virtuous, and they will cheerfully, 
nay, fearlessly, maintain themselves against aggression; 
but if they become corrupted, or through the intrigue 
or misconduct of their rulers loose confidence in their 
government, forthwith their importance and value will 
be impaired. While the people of Rome felt themselves 
freemen, and proud of the name of citizens, Rome was 
invincible ; and to descend to times more modem, the 
strength of France was an overmatch for combined 
Europe, only while Frenchmen had confidence in, and 
regard for their government, and felt that they were i^ 
part of it 
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Although we would gladly draw a veil over the con- 
duct of the legislative body of Louisiana, and forgive 
the error, yet it is difficult, nor is it necessary to forget 
that on a former occasion, at a moment of threatened 
and expected danger, they exerted themselves against 
the establishment of any system of defence. General 
Flournoy at that time commanded. Apprehending 
invasion, he applied to the governor for whatever aid 
the state could afford. Constitutional resources were 
attempted and an effort made to draw out the mili- 
tia ; they resisted the requisition : and that resistance 
so far from being discountenanced by the legislature 
then in session, was promoted and encouraged by their 
assuming to themselves the right of declaring the de^ 
mand to be illegal, unnecessary, and oppressive. When 
popular resentment is once awakened, and opposition 
to measures, however proper, once begun, the slightest 
encouragement impels it forward ; but when the au- 
thorities of a state become abettors, and by their con- 
duct and expressions give it sanction, the delusion is 
increased, and forthwilii it swells beyond the bounds 
where reason can control. Thus supported, the mili- 
tia, as might have been expected, stood their ground, 
and resolutely resisted the call to defend their coun- 
try. The example thus established had already in- 
duced the conviction that they were privileged per- 
sons, and had reserved to them, on all occasions, when 
called for, the right of determining if the call were re- 
gular, why and wherefore made, where they would 
prefer to act, and be governed accordingly. When, 
therefore, the first requisition made by Jackson was 
attempted to be filled, a number made a tender of their 
services as volunteers ; but oh this condition, that they 
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were not to be marched from the state. The reply 
made, showed they were to act with a general who 
knew nothing of temporizing policy, and who would 
go the entire length that safety and necessity required, 
and his powers permitted. They were assured his ob- 
ject was to defend the country, and that he should do 
it at every hazard ; that soldiers who entered the ranks 
with him to fight the battles of their country, must for*- 
get the habits of social life, and be willing and prepar- 
ed to go wherever duty and danger called ; such were 
the kind of troops he wanted, and none others would 
he have* 

Influenced by these and other weighty considera- 
tions, which were daily disclosed; sensible of the dan- 
ger that surrounded him ; and from a conviction which 
he felt was founded not upon light considerations, that 
the country without a most decisive course could not 
be saved, he brought to the view of the legislature 
the propriety and necessity of suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus. To attempt hi;aself so new and bold 
a course, he was satisfied would draw to him the re- 
proofs and censures of the orthodox politicians of the 
day, and involve him in many and various reproaches. 
The legislature had already interrupted the commerce 
by declaring and enforcing an embargo ; and the ex- 
ercise of this subsequent authority, equally necessary 
with the first, could involve, he supposed, no higher 
exercise of power than the enactment of an Embargo 
law. He was solicitous, therefore, to relieve himself 
of the responsibility, by prevailing on the legislature 
to do that which necessity and the security of the 
country seemed imperiously to require. They pro^ 
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ceeded slowly to the inyestigation, and were deli* 
berating, with great caution, upon their right, authoiv 
ity, and constitutional power to adopt such a mea- 
sure, when the general, sensible that procrastinatioB 
was dangerous, and might defeat the objects intended 
to be answered, assumed all responsibility, and super- 
seded their deliberations by declaring the city and 
environs of New Orleans under martial law. 

All persons entering the city were required, imme- 
diately, to report themselves to the adjutant-general ; 
and on failing to do so, were to be arrested and ^ 
tained for examination. None were to depart from it» 
or be suffered to pass beyond the chain of sentinels, 
but by permission from the commanding general, or 
one of the staff: nor was any vessel or craft to be per- 
mitted to sail on the river, or the lakes, but by the same 
authority, or a passport signed by the commander of 
the naval forces. 

The lamprs were to be eittinguished at nine o^dock 
lat night ; after which time, all persons found in the 
streets, or froin their respective homes, without pen- 
mission in writing, signed as above, were to be arrest* 
ed as spies, and detained for examination* 

At a crisis so important, and from a persuasion that 
the country, in its menaced situation, could not be 
preserved by the exercise of any ordinary powers, he 
believed it best to adopt a course that should be effi* 
cient, even if it partially endangered the rights and 
privileges of the citizen. He proclaimed martial law, 
believing necessity and policy required it : " Under 
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a solemn conviction that the country, committed to 
his care, could by such a measure alone be saved firom 
utter ruin; and from a religious belief, that he was 
performing the most important and sacred duty. By 
it, he intended to supersede such civil powers, as, in 
their operation, interfered with those he was obliged 
to exercise. He thought that, at such a moment, con- 
stitutional forms should be suspended, for the preser- 
vation of constitutional rights ; and that there could be 
no question, whether it were better to depart, for a 
moment, from the enjoyment of our dearest privileges, 
or to have them wrested from us forever." 

This rigid course, however, was by no means weQ 
received. Whether it had for its object good or evil; 
whether springing from necessity, or from a spirit of 
oppression in its author, with many, was not a mate- 
rial question : it was sufficient for them to consider it 
an infraction of the law, to excite their warmest dp- 
position ; whilst the long approved doctrine of neces- 
sitas ret afforded no substantial argument to induce a 
conviction of its propriety. Whether the civil should 
yield to military law, or which should have control, 
with those whose anxious wishes were the safely of 
the state, was not a matter of deep or serious concern; 
but to busy politicians, and lukewarm breasts, it open- 
ed a field for investigation : and many a fire-side pa- 
triot had arguments at command, to prove it an usur-* 
pation of power, an outrage upon government, and a 
violation of the constitution. During the invasion, 
and while affairs of major importance impended, no 
occasion was presented of testing its correctness ; but 
soon as the enemy had retired, and before it was a»^ 
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oertainedf whether, at some more fortunate and les$ 
guarded point, they might not return, to renew those 
efforts which had so lately failed, Dominick A. Hall, 
judge of the United States court for this district, de- 
termined to wage a war of authority, and to have 
decided, if, in any event, the civil power could be 
deprived of supremacy. Jackson presumed his time 
of too much importance, at so momentous a period, to 
be wasted in the discussion of civil matters. He gave 
to it, therefore, the only attention which he believed 
its officiousness merited, and instead of obeying the 
command, arrested and ordered the judge to leave the 
city. Peace being presently restored, and danger over, 
the judge renewed the contest ; and causing the gene- 
ral to appear before him, on a process of contempt, 
for detaining and refusing to obey a writ of habeas 
corpus, which had been directed to him, amerced him 
in a fine of a thousand dollars. How far he was ac- 
tuated by correct motives, in exclusion to those feel- 
ings which sometimes estrange the judgment, his own 
conscience can determine ; and how far his proceed- 
kigs were fair and liberal, will appear hereafter, when, 
in proper order, we shall be brought to examine this 
prosecution* For the present, we are confident, that 
if ever there was a case that could justify or excuse a 
departure from the law, its features were not stronger 
than those which influenced general Jackson, on the 
present occasion, in suspending the rights of the citi- 
zens. If judge Hall were impelled to the course he 
took, in defence of the violated dignity of the con- 
stitution, and to protect the rights of a government, 
whose judicial powers he represented, whether right 
or wrong, he deserves not censure ; although it might 
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be well replied^ that an infinitely fairer and more {^o* 
rious opportunity of showing his devotedness to his 
country had just passed, when he might truly have 
aided in defence of her hcmour, nor left even room for 
his motives to have been unfairly appreciated 

This strong and efficient measure had not been 
resorted to from the mere anticipation of danger; 
already sufficient causes existed; and intrigue and 
stratagem were busily winding their way into our 
camp ; they were either to be put down, or every hope 
of opposition and successful resistance abandoned. 
England, never at a loss for varnished statements, to 
give plausibility to her views, not only held forth the 
idea that she had come to restore the inhabitants to 
higher privileges than they enjoyed, but, to render the 
delusion still more complete, through her emissaries, 
propagated the belief, that, as the friend of Spain, she 
had come to restore West Florida to its rightful 
owner, and the citizens to their lawful sovereign. Com- 
posed, as our army at this time was, of heterogeneous 
materials, Frenchmen, Spaniards, and natives, it re- 
quired constant effi^rts to keep alive excitement, and 
to ward off despondency. Learning the rumours that 
had been propagated, and fearing lest they might have 
an injurious tendency, Jackson immediately circulated 
an address to his troops, in which he sought to coun- 
teract the effect, and preserve their ardour and devo- 
tion to their country. 

" Believe not,^' he observed, ^ that the threatened 
invasion is with a view to restore the country to Spain- 
It is founded in design, and a supposition that you 
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would be willing to return to your ancient govern- 
ment Listen not to such incredible tales : your go- * 
yemment is at peace with Spain. It is your vital 
enemy, the common enemy of mankind, the highway 
robber of the world, that has sent his hirelings among 
you, to put you from your guard, that you may fall an 
easier prey. Then look to your liberty, your pro- 
perty, the chastity of your wives and daughters. Take 
a retrospect of the conduct of the British army at 
Hampton, and at other places where it has entered 
our country — and every bosom, which glows with par 
triotism and virtue, will be inspired witii indignation, 
and pant for the arrival of the hour when we shall 
meet and revenge those outrages against the laws of 
civilization and humanity.'^ 

With the exception of the Kentucky troops, which 
were yet absent, all the forces expected had arrived 
Greneral Carroll had reached Coffee's encampment, 
four miles above the city, on the 21st, and had imme- 
diately reported to the commanding general. The 
officers were busily engaged in drilling, manceuvring, 
and organizing the troops, and in having every thing 
ready for ai^tion, the moment it should become neces- 
sary. No doubt was entertained, but the British 
would be able to effect a landing at some point : the 
principal thing to be guarded against was not to pre- 
vent it ; for, since the loss of the gun-boats, any at- 
tempt of this kind could only be regarded as hopeless : 
but, by preserving a constant vigilance, and thereby 
having the earliest intelligence of their approach, they 
might be met at the very threshold, and opposed. 
Small guard boats Were constantly plying on the lakes, 

2q. 
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to watch, and give information of every movement 
Some of these had come in, late on the evening of the 
22d, and reported that all was quiet, and that no un- 
favourable appearance portended in that direction. 
With such vigilance, constantly exercised, it is truly 
astonishing that the enemy should have effected an hh 
vasion, and succeeded in disembarking so large a 
force, without the slightest intimation being had, until 
they were accidentally discovered emerging from the 
swamp and woods, about seven miles below the city : 
why it so happened, traitors may conjecture, although 
the truth is yet unknown. The general impression is, 
that it was through information given by a small party 
of Spanish fishermen, that so secret a disembarkation 
was effected. Several of them had settled at the 
mouth of this bayou, and supported themselves by 
fish which they caught, and vended in the market at 
New Orleans. Obstructions, as we have already 
stated, had been ordered to be made on every inlet, 
and the Louisiana militia been despatched for that pur- 
pose. This place had not received the attention its 
importance merited: nor was it until the 22d9 that 
general Villery, charged with the execution of this 
order, had placed here a small detachment of men. 
Towards day, the enemy, silently proceeding up the 
bayou, landed, and succeeded in capturing the whole 
of this party, but two, who fleeing to the swamp, en- 
deavoured to reach the city ; but, owing to the thick 
undergrowth and briars, which rendered it almost im- 
pervious, they did not arrive until after the enemy 
had reached the banks of the Mississippi, and been 
discovered. 
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Bayou Bienvenu, through which the British effected 
a landing, is an arm of considerable width, stretching 
towards the Mississippi from lake Borgne, and about 
fifteen miles south-east of New Orleans. It had been 
reported to general Jackson on the 23d, that, on the 
day before, several strange sail had been descried off 
Terre au Bceuf. To ascertain correctly the truth of 
the statement, majors Tatum and Latour, topographi- 
cal engineers, had been sent ofi^ with orders to pro- 
ceed in that direction, and learn if any thing were at- 
tempting there. It was towards noon of the 23d, when 
they started. Approaching general Villery's planta« 
lion, and perceiving at a distance, soldiers, and persons 
fleeing hastily away, they at once supposed the enemy 
had arrived. What, however, was but surmise, was 
presently, and on nearer observation, rendered cer- 
tain ; and it was now no longer a doubt, but that the 
British had landed, in considerable force, and had ao* 
tually gained, unobserved, the house of general Villery, 
on the bank of the Mississippi, where they had sur- 
prised and made prisoners, a company of militia, there 
posted 

Major Tatum, hastening back, announced his dis- 
covery. Preparations to act were immediately made 
by general Jackson. Believing that to act speedily, 
was of the highest importance, the signal guns were 
fired, and expresses sent forward, to concentrate his 
forces ; resolving that night to meet the invaders and 
try his own and their firmness. 
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Ci^ener0{ Jackstm eoncenlrates his farces^ and marches io fight the eitemy. — 
Alarms of the city. — Anecdote. — Mode of attack^ and battle of the 23rf 
of December. — British reinforcements arrive during the action. — Ar- 
rival of general CarroWs division. — Our army retires from the field. — 
Effects of this battle. — Jackson establishes a line of defence. — Oenerai 
Morgan is ordered on the right bank of the Mississippi. — Destrudiom 
and loss of the Caroline schooner. — Battle of the 2Sth December.-^ 
Conduct of the legulature of Louisiana ; their deliberations suspended, — 
Scarcity of arms in the American camp. — Col. Hinds, 

The hour to test the bravery of his troops had now 
arrived. The approach of the enemy, flushed with the 
hope of easy victory, was announced to Jackson a little 
after one o'clock in the afternoon. There were too 
tnany reasons, assuring him of the necessity of acting 
speedily, to hesitate a moment on the course proper to 
be pursued. Gould he assail them, and obtain even a 
partial advantage, it might be beneficial — ^it might ar- 
rest disaffection — ^buoy up the despondent — determine 
the wavering, and bring within his reach resources for 
to-morrow, which might wholly fail, should fear once 
take possession of the public mind. It was a moment, 
too, of all others, most propitious to success. He well 
knew the greater part of his troops were inured to 
marching and fatigue, while those opposed to him had 
just been landed from a long voyage, and were as yet 
without activity, and unfitted for bodily exertion. 
Moreover, a part only might have arrived from the 
shipping, while the remainder would be certainly dis- 
embarked as early as possible. These circumstances 
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seemed to augment, in his behalf, the chances of vic- 
tory, if now sought ; but if deferred, they might, in a 
little time, disappear. He resolved, at all events, to 
march, and that night give them battle. Generals Cof- 
fee and Carroll were ordered to proceed immediately 
from their encampment, and join him, with all haste. 
Although four miles above, they arrived in the city in 
less than two hours after the order had been issued. 
These forces, with the seventh and forty-fourth regi- 
ments, the Louisiana troops, and colonel Hinds' dra- 
goons, from Mississippi, constituted the strength of his 
army, which could be carried into action against an 
enemy whose numbers, at this time, could only be con- 
jectured. It was thought advisable that general Car- 
roll and his division should be disposed in the rear, for 
the reason that there was no correct information of the 
force landed through Villery's canal, and because Jack- 
son feared that this probably might be merely a feint 
intended to divert his attention, while a much stronger 
and more numerous division, having already gained 
some point higher on the lake, might, by advancing in 
his absence, gain his rear, and succeed in their designs. 
Uncertain of their movements, it was essential he 
should be prepared for the worst, and, by different dis- 
positions of his troops, be ready to resist, in whatever 
quarter he might be assailed. Carroll, therefore, a.t the 
head of his division, and governor Claiborne, with the 
state militia, were directed to take post on the Gentilly 
load, which leads from Chef Menteur to New Orleans, 
and to defend it to the last extremity. 

Alarm pervaded the city. The marching and coun- 
termarching of the troops — the proximity of the ene- 
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my — ^with the approaching contest, and uncertainty of 
the issue, had excited a general fear. Already might 
the British be on their way, and at hand, before the 
necessary arrangements could be made to oppose them. 
To prevent this, colonel Hayne, with two companies of 
riflemen, and the Mississippi dragoons, was sent for- 
ward to reconnoitre their camp, learn their position 
and their numbers ; and, in the event they should be 
found advancing, to harass and oppose them at every 
step, until the main body should arrive. 

Every thing being ready, general Jackson com- 
menced his march, to meet and fight the veteran 
troops of England. An inconsiderable circumstance, 
at this moment, evinced what unlimited confidence 
was reposed in his skill and bravery. As his troops 
were marching through the city, his ears were assailed 
with the screams and cries of innumerable females, 
who had collected on the way, and seemed to appre- 
hend the worst of consequences. Feeling for their 
distresses, and anxious to quiet them, he directed Mr. 
Livingston, one of his aids-de-camp, to address them 
in the French language. " Say to lliem,'' said he, ** not 
to be alarmed : the enemy shall never reach the city." 
It operated like an electric shock. To know that he 
himself was not apprehensive of a fatal result, inspired 
them with altered feelings; sorrow was ended, and 
their grief converted into hope and confidence. 

The general arrived in view of the enemy a littie 
before dark. Having previously ascertained from co- 
lonel Hayne, who had been sent in advance, their po- 
sition, and that their strength was about two thousand 
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men,* he immediately concerted the mode of attack, 
and hastened to execute it Commodore Patterson, 
who commanded the naval forces on this station, with 
captain Henly, on board the Caroline, had been direct- 
ed to drop down, anchor in front of their line, and open 
upon them from the guns of the schooner ; this being 
the appointed signal, when given, the attack was to be 
waged simultaneously on all sides. The fires from their 
camp disclosed their position, and showed their en* 
campment, formed with the left resting on the river, 
and extending at right angles into the open field. 
General Coffee, with his brigade, colonel Hinds^ dra- 
goons, and captain Beal's company of riflemen, was 
ordered to oblique to the left, and, by a circuitous 
route, avoid their piquets, and endeavour to turn their 
right vnng ; having succeeded in this, to form his line, 
and press the enemy towards the river, where they 
would be exposed more completely to the fire of the 
Caroline. The rest of the troops, coninsting of the 
regulars, Ploache's city volunteers, Daquin's coloured 
troopd, the artillery under lieutenant Spotts, support- 
ed by a company of marines commanded by colonel 
M^Kee, advanced on the road along the bank of the 
Mississippi, and were commanded by Jackson in per- 
son. 

€reneral Coffee with silence and caution had ad* 
vanced beyond their piquets, next the swamp, and 
nearly reached the point to which he was ordered, 

« 

* This opinion, as it afterwards appeared, was incorrect. The 
DuiDber of the enemy, at the commencement of the action, was three 
thousand, and was shortly afterwards increased by additional forces : 
oar strength did not exceed two thousand. 
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when a broadside from the Caroline announced the 
battle begun. Patterson had proceeded slowly, giving 
time, as he believed, for the execution of those ar- 
rangements contemplated on the shore. So sanguine 
had the British b^en in the belief that they would be 
kindly received, and little opposition attempted, that 
ihe Caroline floated by the sentinels, and anchored be- 
fore their camp, without any kind of molestation. On 
passing the front piquet, she was hailed in a low tone 
of voice, but not returning an answer, no. further ques- 
tion was made. This, added to some other attendant 
circumstances, confirmed the opinion that they be- 
lieved her a vessel laden with provisions, which had 
been seiit out from New Orleans, and was intended 
for thenu Having reached what, from their fires, ap- 
peared to be the centre of their encampment, her aor 
chors were cast, and her character and business dis- 
closed from her guns. So unexpected an attack pro- 
duced a momentary confusion; but, recovering, she 
was answered by a discharge of musketiy, and flight 
of congreve rockets, which passed without injury, 
while the grape and canister from her guns, were 
pouring destructively on. them. To take away the 
certainty of aim afforded by the lijght from their fires, 
these were immediately extinguished, and they retired 
two or three hundred yards into the open field, if not 
out of the reach of the cannon, at least to a distance, 
where, by the darkness of the night, they Would be 
protected 

Coffee had dismounted his men, and turned his 
horses loose, at a large ditch, next the swamp, in the 
rear of Larond's plantation, and gained, as he believed, 
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the centre of the enemy's line, when the signal from 
the Caroline reached him. He directly wheeled his 
columns in, and extending his line parallel with the 
river, moved towards their camp. He had advanced 
scarcely more than a hundred yards, when he receiv- 
ed a heavy fire, from a line formed in his front ; this, 
to him, was an unexpected circumstance, as he sup* 
posed the enemy lying principally at a distance, and 
that the only opposition he should meet, until he ap- 
proached towards the levee,* would be from their ad- 
vanced pickets. The circumstance of his coming in 
contact with them so soon, was owing to the severe 
attack of the schooner, which had compelled the ene- 
my to abandon their camp, and form without the reach 
of her guns. The moon shone, but reflected her light 
too feebly to discover objects at a distance. The only 
mean, therefore, of producing certain effect, with the 
kind of force engaged, which consisted chiefly of rifle- 
men, was not to venture at random, but to discharge 
their pieces only when there should be a certainty of 
felling the object This order being given, the line 
pressed on, and having' gained a position near enough 
to distinguish, a general fire was given ; it was well 
directed^ and too severe and destructive to be with- 
stood ; the enemy gave way, and retreated, — rallied, — 
formed, — were charged, and again retreated. Our 

^ Banks thrown up on the margin of the river to confine the stream 
to its bed ; and which are extended along^ the Mississippi on bolh 
sides, from the termination of the highlands, near Baton Rouge. Fre- 
quently the river in its vernal floods rises above the elevation* of the 
plains, and then the security of the country depends on the strength 
of those levees ; they not unfrequently break, and incalculable injury 
is the consequence. 

2r 
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gallant yeomanry, led by their brave conunander, 
Urged fearlessly . on, and drove their invaders from 
every position they attempted to maintain. Their 
general was under no necessity to encourage and 
allure them to deeds of valour : his own example was 
sufficient to excite them. Always in the midst, he 
displayed a coolness and disregard of danger, calling 
to his troops, that they had often said they could 
fight — ^now was the time to prove it 

The enemy, driven back by the resolute firmness 
and ardour of the assailants, had now reached a grove 
of orange trees, with a ditch running past it, protected 
by a fence on the margin. Here they were halted and 
formed for battle. It was a favourable position, pro- 
mising security, and was occupied with a confidence 
they could not be forced to yield it Coffee's daunt- 
less yeomanry, strengthened in their hopes of success, 
moved on, nor discovered the advantages against them, 
until a fire from the entire British line showed their 
position and defence. A sudden check was given; 
but it was only momentary, for gathering fresh ar- 
dour, they charged across the ditch, gave a deadly and 
destructive fire, and forced them to retire. The re- 
treat continued, until gaining a similar position, the 
enemy made another stand, and were ^gain driven 
from it with considerable loss. 

Thus the battle raged on the left wing, until the 
British reached the bank of the river ; here a deter- 
mined stand was made, and further encroachments re- 
sisted : for half an hour the conflict was extremely vio- 
lent on both sides. The American troops could not 
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be driven from their purpose, nor the British made to 
yield their ground; but at length, having suffered 
greatly, the latter were under the necessity of taking 
refuge behind the levee, which afforded a breast-work, 
and protected them from the fatal fire of our riflemen. 
Coffee, unacquainted with their position, for the dark- 
ness had greatly increased, already contemplated again 
to charge them ; but one of his officers, who had dis- 
covered the advantage their situation gave them, as- 
sured him it was too hazardous ; that they could be 
driven no further, and would, from the point they 
occupied, resist with the bayonet, and repel, with con- 
siderable loss, any attempt that might be made to dis- 
lodge theuL The place of their retirement was cov- 
ered in front by a strong bank, which had been ex- 
tended into the field, to keep out the river, in conse<- 
quence of the first being encroached upon, and un- 
dermined in several places : the former, however, was 
still entire, in many parts, which, interposing between 
them and the Mississippi, afforded security from the 
broadsides of the schooner, which lay off at some dis- 
tance. A further apprehension, lest, by moving still 
nearer to the river, he might greatly expose himself 
to the fire of the Caroline, which was yet spiritedly 
maintaining the conflict, induced Coffee to retire until 
he could hear from the commanding general, and re* 
ceive his further orders. 

During this time, the right wing, under Jackson, 
had been no less prompt and active. A detachment 
of artillery, under lieutenant Spotts, supported by 
sixty marines, and constituting the advance, had moved 
down the road, next the levee. On their left was the 
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seventh regiment of infantry, led by major Piere. The 
forty-fourth, commanded by major Baker, was formed 
on the extreme left; while Plauche's and Daquin's 
battalions of city guards, were directed to be posted 

in the centre, between the seventh and fortv-fourth. 

' %■' 

The general had ordered colonel Ross, who, during 
the night, acted in the capacity of brigadier-general, 
for he was without a brigadier, on hearing the signal 
from the Caroline, to move off by heads of companies, 
and, on reaching the enemy's line, to deploy, and 
unite the left wing of his command with the right of 
general CoflTee's. This order was omitted to be exe- 
cuted; and the consequence was an ^ariy introduc- 
tion of confusion in the ranks, whereby wbm prevented 
the important design of uniting the two divisions. 

Instead of moving in columns from the first position, 
the troops, with the exception of the seventh regiment| 
next the person of the general, which advanced agree- 
ably to the instructions that had been given, were 
formed and marched in extended line. Having suffi* 
cient ground to form on at first, no inconvenience was 
at the moment sustained ; but this advantage presently 
failing, the centre became compressed, and was forced 
in the rear. The river, from where they were formed, 
gradually inclined to the left, and diminished the space 
originally possessed : farther in stood Larond's house, 
surrounded by a grove of clustered orange trees : this 
pressing the left, and the river the right wing to the 
centre, formed a curve, which presently threw the 
principal part of Plauche's and Daquin's battalions 
without the line. This inconvenience might have been 
remedied, but for the briskness of the advance, and for 
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the darkness of the night A heavy fire from behind 
a fence, immediately before them, had brought the 
enemy to view. Acting in obedience to their orders, 
not to waste their ammunition at random, our troops 
had pressed forward against the opposition in their 
front, and thereby threw those battalions in the rear. 

A fog rising from the river, a-nd which, added to the 
smoke from the guns, was covering the plain, gradu* 
ally diminished the little light shed by the moon, and 
greatly increased the darkness of the night; no clue 
was left to ascertain how er where the enemy were 
situated. There was no alternative but to move on, in 
the direction of their fire, which subjected the assail* 
ants to material disadvantages. The British, driven 
from their first position, had retired back, and occu* 
pied another, behind a deep ditch, that ran out of the 
Mississippi towards the swamp, on the margin of which 
was a wood railed fences Here, strengthened by in- 
creased numbers, they again opposed the advance of 
our troops. Having waited until they had approached 
sufficiently near to be discovered, from their fastnesses 
they discharged a fire upon the advancing army. In- 
stantly our battery was formed, and poured destruc- 
tively upon them ; while the infantry, pressing forward, 
aidefl in the conflict, which at this point was for some 
time spiritedly maintained. At this moment, a brisk 
sally was made upon our advance, when the marines, 
unequal to the assault, were already giving way. The 
adjutant-general, and colonels Piatt and Chotard, with 
a part of the seventh, hastening to their support, drove 
the enemy, and saved the artillery from capture. Gene- 
tal Jackson, perceiving the decided advantages whick 
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were derived from the position they occupied, ordered 
their>line to be charged* It was obeyed with cheer- 
fulness, and executed with promptness. Pressing on^ 
pur troops gained the ditch, and, pouring across it a 
well aimed fire, compelled them to retreat, and to aban- 
don their entrenchment The plain, on which they 
were contending, was cut to pieces, by races from the 
river, to convey the water to thq swamp. The enemy 
were, therefore, very, soon enabled to occupy another 
position, equally favourable with the one whence they 
had been just driven, where they formed for battle, 
and, for some time, gallantly maintained* themselves ; 
but which, at length, and after stubborn resistance, 
they were forced to yield. 

The enemy, discovering the firm and obstinate ad- 
vance made by the right wing of the American army, 
and presuming perhaps that its principal strength was 
posted on the road, formed the intention of attacking 
violently the left Obliquing, for this purpose, an at- 
tempt was made to turn it At this moment, Daquin^s 
and the battalion of city guards, being marched up^ 
and formed on the left of the forty-fourth regiment^ 
met and repulsed them. 

The particular moment of the contest prevented 
many of those benefits which might have been de* 
rived from the artillery. The darkness of the night 
was such, that the blaze of the enemy^s musketry was 
the only light afforded by which to determine their 
position, or be capable of taking our own to advan- 
^^g^; yet, notwithstanding, it greatly annoyed them, 
whenever it could be brought to bear. Directed by 
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lieutenant Spotts, a vigilant and skilful officer, with 
men to aid him who looked to nothing but a zealous 
discharge of their duty, the most essential and im- 
portant services were rendered 

The enemy had been thrice assailed and beaten, 
and for nearly a mile compelled to yield their ground. 
They had now retired, and, if found, were to be sought 
for amidst the darknesi^of the night The general de> 
termined to halt, and ascertain Coffee's position and 
success, previously to waging the battle further ; for as 
yet no communication had passed between them. He 
entertained no doubt, from the brisk firing in that 
direction, but that he had been warmly engaged ; but 
this had now nearly subsided ; the Caroline, too, had 
almost ceased her operations ; it being only occasion- 
ally, that the noise of her guns disclosed the little op- 
portunity she possessed of acting efficiently. ' 

The express despatched to general Jackson, from 
the left wing, having reached him, he determined to 
prosecute the successes he had gained, no further. 
The darkness of the night — the confusion into which 
his own division had been thrown, and a similar dis- 
aster produced on the part of Coffise, all pointed to 
the necessity of retiring from the field, and abandon- 
ing the contest The bravery and firmness already 
displayed by his troops, had induced with him a belief 
that by pressing forward he might capture the whole 
British army : at any rate, he considered it but a game 
of venture and hazard, which^ if unsuccessful, could 
not occasion his own defeat If incompetent to its 
execution, and superior numbers, or superior discip- 
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line, should compel him to recede from the efibrt, he 
well knew the enemy would not have temerity enough 
to attempt pursuit The extreme darkness — ^their en- 
tire ignorance of the situation of the country, and an 
apprehension lest their forces might be greatly out- 
numbered, afforded sufficient reasons on which to 
ground a belief, that although beaten from his pur- 
pose, he would yet have it in his power to retire in 
safety : but on the arrival of i^e express from general 
Coffee, learning the strong position to which the 
enemy had retired, and that a part of the left wing 
had been detached, and were in all probability cap- 
tured, he determined to retire from the contest, nor 
attempt a further prosecution of his successea» Gene- 
ral Coffee was accordingly directed to withdraw, and 
take a position at Larond's plantation, where the line 
had been first formed : and thither the troops on the 
right were also ordered to be marched. 

The last charge made by the left wing, had sepantr 
ted, from the main body, colonels Dyer and Gibson, 
with two hundred men, and captain Beal's company 
of riflemen. What might be their fate ; whether they 
were captured* or had effected their retreat, was, at 
this time, altogether uncertain ; be that as it might, 
Coffee's command was thereby considerably weakened. 

Colonel Dyer, -who commanded the extreme left, on 
clearing the grove, after the enemy had retired, was 
marching in a direction where he expected to find 
general Coffee ; he very soon discovered a force in 
front, and halting his men, hastened towards it ; ar- 
riving within a short distance, he was hailed, ordered 
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to stop, and report to whom he belonged : Dyer, and 
Gibson, his lieutenant-colonel, who had accompanied 
him, advanced, and stated they were of Coffee's brir 
gade ; by this time they had arrived within a short dis- 
tance of the line, and perceiving that the name of the 
brigade they had stated was not understood, their ap- 
prehensions were awakened, lest it might be a detach* 
ment of the enemy ; in this opinion they were imme- 
diately confirmed, and wheeling to return, were fired 
on and pursued. Gibson had scarcely started when 
he fell ; before he could recover, a soldier, quicker 
than the rest, had reached him, and pinned him to the 
ground with his bayonet ; fortunately the stab had but 
slightly wounded him, and he was only held by his 
clothes : thus pinioned, and perceiving others to be 
briskly advancing, but a moment was left for de- 
liberation ; — ^making a violent exertion, and springing 
to his feet, he threw his assailant to the ground, and 
made good his retreat Colonel Dyer had retreated 
about fifty yards, when his horse dropped dead ; en^ 
tangled in the fall, and slightly wounded in the thigh, 
there was little prospect of rdief, for the enemy were 
briskly advancing : his men being near at hand, he or- 
dered them to advance and fire, which checked their 
approach, and enabled him to escape. Being now at 
the head of his command,-^-perceiving an enemy in a 
direction he had not expected, and uncertain how or 
where he might find general Coffee, he determined to 
seek him to the right, and moving on with his little 
band, forced his way through the enemy's lines, with 
the loss of sixty-three of his men, who were killed 
and taken* Captain Beal, with equal bravery, charged 
through the enemy, carrying off some prisoners, and 
losing several of his own company. 

2s 
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This Reinforcement of the British had arrived from 
Bayou Bienvenu, after night The boats that landed 
fbe first detachment, had proceeded back to the ship- 
ping, and having returned, were on their way up the 
bayou, when they heard the guns of the Caroline ; 
moving hastily on to the assistance of those who had 
debarked before them, they reached the shore, and 
knowing nothing of the situation of the two armies, 
during the engagement advanced in the rear of gene- 
ral Coffee's brigade. Coming in contact with colonel 
Dyer and captain Beal, they filed off to the left, and 
reached the British lines. 

This detached part of Coffee's brigade, unable to 
^nite with, or find him, retired to the place where they 
had first formed, and jmned colonel Hinds' dragoons, 
which had remained on the ground where the troops 
had first dismounted, that they might cover their re- 
treat, in the event it became necessary. 

Jackson had gone into this battle confident of suc- 
cess ; and his arrangements were such as would have 
ensured it, even to a much greater extent, but for the 
intervention of circumstances that were not, uid could 
not be foreseen. The Caroline had given her signals, 
and commenced the battle, a little too early, before 
Coffee had reached smd taken his position, and before 
every thing was fully in readiness, to attain the objects 
designed : but it was chiefly owing to the confusion in- 
troduced at first into the ranks, which checked the rar 
pidity of his advance — gave the enemy time for pre^ 
paration, and prevented his division from uniting with 
the right wing of General Coffee's brigade. 
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Colonel Hinds, with one hundred and eighty dra- 
goons, was not brought into action during the night 
Interspersed as the plain was, with innumerable ditch- 
es, divei^ng in different directions, it was impossiUe 
that cavalry could act to any kind of advantage : they 
were now formed in advance, to watch, until morning, 
the movements of the enemy. 

From the experiment just made, Jackson believed 
it would be in his power, on renewing the attack, to 
capture the British army : he concluded, therefore, to 
order down to his assistance general Carroll with his 
division, and to assail them again at the dawn of day^ 
Directing governor Claiborne to remain at his post, 
with the Louisiana militia, for the defence of an im« 
portant pass to the city, the Gentilly road, he despatch- 
ed an express to Carroll, stating to him, that, in the 
event there had been no appearance of a force during 
the night, in the direction of Chef Menteur, to hasten 
and join him with the troops under his command : this 
order was executed by one o*clook in the morning* 
Previously, however, to his arrival, a different deter- 
mination was made. From prisoners who had been 
brought in, and through deserters, it was ascertained 
^at the strength of the enemy, during the battle, was 
four thousand, and, with the reinforcements which had 
reached them, after its commencement, and during the 
action, their force could not be less than six : — at any 
rate, it would greatly exceed his own, even after the 
Tennessee division should be added. Although very 
decided advantages had been obtained, yet they had 
been procured under circumstances that might be 
wholly lost in a contest waged in open day, between 
forces so disproportionate, and by undisciplined troops, 
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against veteran soldiers. Jackson well knew it was 
incumbent upon him to act a part entirely defensive : 
should the attempt to gain and destroy the city suc- 
ceed, numerous difficulties would present themselves, 
which might be avoided, so long as he could hold the 
enemy in check, and halt him in his designs. Prompt- 
^ by these considerations — ^that it was important to 
pursue a course calculated to assure safety ; and be* 
fieving it attainable in no way so effectually, as in oc- 
cupying some point, and by the strength he might give 
it, compensate for the inferiority of his numbers, and 
their want of discipline, he determined to forbear all 
further offensive efforts until he could more certainly 
discover the views of the enemy, and until the Ken- 
tucky troops, which had not yet arrived, should reach 
him. Pursuing this idea, at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, having ordered colonel Hinds to occupy the ground 
he was then abandoning, and to observe the enemy 
closely, be fell back, and formed his line behind a deep 
ditch that stretched to the swamp at right angles from 
the river. There were two circumstances strongly re- 
commending the importance of this place : the swamp, 
which, from the high lands at Bat(m Rouge, skirts the 
river at irregular distances, and in many places is al- 
most impervious, had here approached within four 
hundred yards of the Mississippi, and hence, from the 
narrowness of the pass, was more easily to be defend- 
ed ; added to which, there was a deep canal, whence 
the dirt being thrown on the upper side, already form- 
ed a tolerable work of defence. Behind this, his troops 
were fwmed, and proper measures adopted for increas- 
ing its strength, with a determination never to abandon 
it; but there to resist to the last, and valiantly to defend 
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those rights which were sought to be outraged and de- 
stroyed 

Promptitude in decision, and activity in execution, 
constituted the leading traits of Jackson's character. 
No sooner had he resolved on the course which he 
thought necef»sary to be pursued, than with every pos- 
sible despatch he hastened to its completion. Before 
bim was an army proud of its name, and distinguished 
for its deeds of valour. Opposed to which was his own 
unbending spirit, and an inferior, undisciplined and 
unarmed force. He conceived, therefore, that his was 
a defensive policy ; that by prudence and caution he 
would be able to preserve, what offensive operation 
might have a tendency to endanger. Hence, with ac- 
tivity and industry, based on a hope of ultimate suc- 
cess, he commenced his plan of defence, determining 
to fortify himself effectually, as the peril and pressure 
of the moment would permit When to expect attack 
he could not tell ; preparation and readiness to meet 
it, was for him to determine on, all else was for the 
enemy. Promptly, therefore, he proceeded with his 
system of defence ; and with such thoughtfulness and 
anxiety— 4hat until the night of the 27th, when his 
line was completed, he never slept, or for a m<Hnent 
closed his eyes. Resting his hope of safety here, he 
was every where, through the night, present, encour- 
aging his troops, and hastening a completion of the 
work. The concern and excitement produced by the 
mighty object before him, were such as overcame the 
demand of nature, and for five days and four nights, 
he was without sleep and constantly employed. His 
line of defence being completed on the night of the 
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27th9 he, for the first time since the arrivid of the ene- 
my, retired to rest and repose. 

The soldier who has stood the shock of battle, and 
knows what slight circumstances oftentimes produce 
decided advantages, will be able, properly to appre* 
ciate the events of this night Although, the dreadful 
carnage of the 8th of January, hereafter to be told, 
was in fact the finishing blow, that struck down tibe 
towering hopes of those invaders, and put an end to 
the contest, yet in the battle of the 23d, is there to be 
found abundant cause why success resulted to our 
arms, and safety was given to the country. The Bri- 
tish had reached the Mississippi without the fire of a 
gun, and encamped npon its banks as composedly as 
if they had been seated on their own soil, and at a 
distance from all danger. These were circmnstances 
which awakened a belief that they expected little 
opposition, — ^were certain of success, — and that the 
troops with whom they were to contend would scarce- 
ly venture to resist them: resting thus confidently 
in the expectation of success, they would the next 
day have moved forward, and succeeded in the ac- 
complishment of their designs. Jackson, ccmvinced 
that an early impression was essential to ultimate suc- 
cess, had resolved to assail them at the moment of 
their landing, and ^attack them in their first position:** 
we have, therefore, seen him, with a force inferior by 
one half, to that of the enemy, at an unexpected mo- 
ment, break into their camp, and with his undisciplin- 
ed yeomanry, drive before him the pride of England, 
and the conquerors of Europe. It was an event that 
could not fail to destroy all previous theories, and es- 
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tablish a conclusion, which our enemy had not before 
formed, that they were contending against valour infe- 
rior to none they had seen ; — before which their own 
bravery had not stood, nor their skill availed them : it 
had the effect of satisfying them, that the quantity and 
kind of troops it was in our power here to wield, 
must be different from any thing that had been repre- 
sented to them ; for much as they had heard of the 
courage of the man with whom they were contend- 
ing, they could not suppose, that a general having a 
country to defend, and a reputation to preserve, would 
venture to attack, on their own chosen ground, a great- 
ly superior army, and one, which, by the numerous 
victories it had achieved, had already acquired a fame 
in arms; they were convinced that his force must 
greatly surpass what they had expected, and be com- 
posed of materials different from what they had ima- 
gined 

The American troops, which were actually engaged, 
did not amount to two thousand men : they consisted 
of part of 

Cofiee's brigade and captain Beal's company, 648 
The 7th and 44th regiments, - - 763 

Company of marines and artillery, - - 82 

Plauche's and Daquin's battalions, - 488 

And the Mississippi dragoons under colonel ) 
Hinds, not in the action, ^ 

2167* 

* This statement may be relied <m; it was famished to the author 
by colooel Robert Butler, adjutant-general of the southern division, 
wlio assured him it was correct 
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which) for more than an hour, maintained a severe con^ 
flict with a force of four or five thousand, and retired 
in safety from the ground, with the loss of but twenty- 
four killed, one hundred and fifteen wounded, and 
seventy-four made prisoners ; while the killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, of the enemy, were not less than four 
hundred. 

Our officers and soldiers executed every order with 
promptitude, and nobly sustained their country's cha- 
racter. Lieutenant^olonel Lauderdale, of Coffee's 
brigade, an officer of great promise, and on whom 
every reliance was placed, fell at his post, and at his 
duty : he had entered the service, and descended the 
river with the volunteers under General Jackson, in 
the winter of 1812 — ^passed through all the hardships 
and difficulties of the Creek war, and had ever, mani* 
fested a readiness to act when his country needed his 
services. Young, brave, and skilful, he had alreaifly 
afforded evidences of a capacity, which might, in fu- 
ture, have become useful ; his exemplary conduct, both 
in civil and military life, had acquired for him a re- 
spect, that rendered his fall a subject of general regret 
Lieutenant M^Lelland, a valuable young officer of the 
7th, was also among the number of the slain. 

Coffee's brigade, during the action, imitating the 
example of their commander, bravely contended, and 
ably supported the character they had previously es- 
tablished. The unequal contest in which they were 
engaged, never occurred to them ; nor, for a moment, 
checked the rapidity of their advance. Had the Bri- 
tish known they were merely riflemen, and without 
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bayoBete^ a firm stand would ha?e arrested their pro- 
gress, and destructiop or capture would have been the 
inevitable consequence ; but, this circumstance being 
unknown, every charge they made was crowned with 
success, producing discomfiture, and routing and driv- 
ing superior numbers before them. Officers, from the 
highest to inferior grades, diwharged what had been 
expected of them. Ensign Leach, of the 7th regiment, 
being wounded through the body, still remained at his 
post, and in the performaiice of his duty. Colonel Reu- 
ben Kemper, enterprising and self-collected^ amidst 
the confusion introduced on the left wing, found him- 
self at the head of a handful of men, detached from the 
main body, and in the midst of a party of the enemy : 
never did any man better exemplify the truth of the 
position, that discretion is sometimes the better part 
of valour : to attempt resistance was idle, and could 
only eventuate in destruction : with a mind unclouded 
by the peril that surrounded him, he sought and pro- 
cured his safety through stratagem* Calling to a group 
oi soldiers who were near, in a positive tone, he de- 
manded of them %vhe|^ their regiment was : lost them- 
selves, they were unable to answer : but supposing him 
one of their own officers, they assented to his orders, 
and followed him to his own line, where they were made 
prisoners. 

The 7th regiment, commanded by major Piere, and 
the 44th9 under major Baker, aided by major Butler, 
gallantly maintained the conffict — forced the enemy 
from every secure position he attempted to occupy, 
and drove him a mile from .the first point of attack. 
Confiding in themselves, and their general, who was 

2t 
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constantly with them, exposed to danger and in the 
midst of the fight, inspiring by h^s ardour, and encou- 
raging by his example, they advanced to the conflict, 
nor evinced a disposition to leave it untU the prudence 
of their commander directed them to retire. 

From the violence of the assault already made, the 
fears of the British had been greatly excited; to keep 
their apprehensions alive was considered important, 
with a view partially to destroy the overweening conr 
fidence with which they had arrived on our shores, 
and to compel them to act, for a time, upon the de- 
fensive. To effect this object, general Coffee, with 
his brigade, was ordered on the morning of the 34th, 
f p unite with colonel Hinds, and make a show in the 
rear of Lacoste^s plantation. The enemy, not yet re- 
covered of the panic produced by the assault of the 
preceding evening, already believed it was in .contem- 
plation to urge another attack, and immediately form- 
ed themselves to repel it ; but Coffee having succeeded 
in recovering some of his horses, which were wander- 
ing along the margin of the swamp, and in regaining 
part of the clothing which his troops had lost the night 
before, returned to the line, leaving them to conjec- 
ture the objects of his movement 

The scanty supply of clothes and blankets that re- 
mained to the soldiers, from their long and exposed 
marches, had been left where they dismounted to 
meet the enemy. Their numbers were too limited, 
and the strength of their opponents too well ascertain- 
ed^ for any part of their force to remain and take care 
6f what was left behind : it was so essential to hasten 
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OB, reach their destination, and be ready to act when 
the signal from the « Caroline should announce their 
co-operation necessary, that no time was afforded them 
to secure their horses ; — ^they were turned lopse, and 
their recovery trusted entirely to chance. .Although 
many were regained, many were lost ; while most of 
the men remained but with a single suit, to encounter, 
in the open field, and in swamps covered with water, 
the hardships of camp, and the severity of winter* It 
is a circumstance which entitles them to much credit^ 
that under privations so severely oppressive, com- 
plaints or murmurs were never heard. This state of 
things fortunately was not of long continuance. The 
story of their sufferings and misfortunes was no sooner 
known, than the legislature appropriated a sum of 
money for their relief, which was greatly increased 
by subscriptions in the city and neighbourhood. Ma« 
terials being purchased, the ladies, with that Christian 
charity and warmth of heart characteristic of their 
sex, at once exerted themselves in removing their dis- 
tresses : all their industry was called into action, and 
in a little time, the suffering soldier was relieved. Such 
generous conduct, in extending assistance at a moment 
when it was so much needed, while it conferred on 
those females the highest honour, could not fail to 
nerve the arm of the braye with new zeal for the de- 
fence of their benefactresses. This distinguished mark 
of their patriotism and benevolence, is still remember- 
ed ; and often as these valiant men are heard to re- 
count the dangers they have passed, and with peculiar 
pride to dwell on the mingled honours and hardships 
of the campaign, they breathe a sentiment of gratitude 
to those who conferred upon them such distinguished 
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marks of their kindness, and who, by timely inter^ 
ference, alleviated their misfortunes and their suffer* 
ings. 

To present a check, and keep up a show of resist* 
ance, detachments of light troops were occasionally 
kept in front of the line, assailing and harassing the 
enemy's advanced posts whenever an opportunity was 
offered of acting to advantage. Every moment that 
iould be gained, and every delay that could be ex- 
tended to the enemy's attempts, to reach the city, was 
of the utmost importance. The works were rapidly 
progressing, and hourly increasing in strength. The 
militia of the state were every day arriving, and every 
day the prospect of successful opposition was bright- 
ening. 

The enemy still remained at his first encampment 
To be in readiness to repel an assault when attempted, 
the most active exertions were made on the 24th and 
25th. The canal, covering the front of our line, was 
deepened and widened, and a strong mud wall formed 
of the earth that had been originally thrown out To 
prevent any approach until his system of defence 
should be in a state of greater forwardness, Jackson 
ordered the levee to be cut, about a hundred yards 
below the point he had occupied. The river being 
very high, a broad stream of water passed rapidly 
through the plain, of the depth of thirty or forty 
inches, which prevented any approach of troops on 
foot Embrasures were formed, and two pieces of 
artillery, under the command of lieutenant Spotts, 
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eariy on the morning of the 24th, were placed in a 
position to rake the road leading up the levee. 

He was under constant apprehensions, lest, in spite 
of his exertions below, the city might, through some 
other route, be reached and destroyed ; and those fears 
were increased to-day, by a report that a strong force 
had arriyed — debarked at the head of lake Borgne, 
and compelled an abandonment of the defence at Chef 
Menteur. This, however, proved to be unfounded: 
the enemy had not appeared in that direction, nor had 
the officer, to whom was entrusted the command of 
this fort, so much relied on, forgotten his dutjs or for^ 
saken his post Acting upon the statement that ma- 
jor Lacoste had retired from the fort, and fallen back 
on bayou St John, and incensed that orders, which, 
from their importance, should have been faithfully 
executed, had been thus lightly regarded, he hasten- 
ed to inform him what he had understood, and to for- 
bid his leaving his position. **The battery I have 
placed under your command, must be defended at all 
hazards. In you, and the valour of your troops, I re« 
pose eveiy confidence; — ^let me not be deceived. 
With us, every thing goes on well : the enemy has not 
yet advanced Our troops have covered themselves 
with glory : it is a noble example, and worthy to be 
followed by all. Maintain your post, nor ever think 
of retreating.*^ To give additional strength to a place 
deemed so important — ^inspire confidence, and ensure 
safety, colonel Dyer, and two hundred men, were or- 
dered here to assist in its defence, and act as videttes,. 
in advance of the occupied points. 
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General Morgan, who, at the English turn, eom- 
manded the fort on the east bank of the river, was in- 
structed to proceed as near the enemy's camp as 
prudence and safety would permit, and, by destroying 
the levee, to let in the waters of the Mississippi be- 
tween them. The execution of this order, and a 
similar one, previously made, below the line of defence, 
had entirely insulated the enemy, and prevented his 
. march against either place. On the 26th, however, 
the commanding general fearing for the situation of 
Morgan, who, from the British occupying the inter- 
mediate ground, was entirely detached from his camp, 
dii:ected him to abandon his encampment, carry off 
such of the cannon as might be; wanted, and throw the 
remainder into the river, where they could be again 
recovered when the waters receded ; to retire to the 
other side of the river, and assume a position on the 
right bank, nearly opposite to his line, and have it 
fortified. This movement was imposed by the relative 
disposition of the two armies. Necessity, not choice, 
made it essential that St. Leon should be abandoned. 

From every intelligence, obtained through deserters 
and prisoners, it was evident that the British fleet 
would make an effort to ascend the river, and co- 
operate with the troops already landed. Lest this, 
or a diversion in a different quarter, might be attempt- 
ed, exertions were made to be able to resist at all 
points, and to interpose such defences on the Missis- 
sippi as might assure protection. The forts on the 
river, well supported with brave men, and heavy 
pieces of artillery, might, perhaps, have the effect to 
deter their shipping from venturing in that direction, 
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and dispose ■ them to seek some safer route, if any 
could be discovered. Pass Barrataria was best cal- 
culated for tliis purpose, and here, in all probability, 
it was expected the effort might be made. The dif- 
ficulty of ascending the Mississippi, from the rapidity 
of the current, its winding course, and the ample pro- 
tection already given at forts St Philip and Bourbon, 
were circumstances to which, it was not to be inferred, 
the British were strangers : nor was it to be expected, 
that, with a knowledge of them, they would venture 
here the success of an enterprise on which so much 
depended. It was a more rational conjecture that 
they would seek a passage through Barrataria — ^pro- 
ceed up on the right bank of the river, and gain a 
position whence, co-operating with the forces on the 
east side, they might drive our troops from the line 
they had formed, and, at less hazard, succeed in the 
accomplishment o{ their designs. Major Reynolds was 
accordingly ordered thither, with instructions to place 
the bayous, emptying through this pass, in the best 
possible state of defence — ^to occupy and strengthen 
the island — to mount sufficient ordnance, and draw a 
chain, within cannon-shot, across, the more effectually 
to guard the route, and protect it from approach. 
Lafite, who had been heretofore promised pardon for 
the outrages he had committed against the laws of 
the United States, and who had already shown a lively 
zeal in behalf of his adopted country, was also dis- 
patched with Reynolds. He was selected, because, 
from the proofs already given, no doubt was enter- 
tained of his fidelity, and becauiie his knowledge of 
the topography and precise situation of this section of 
the state, was remarkably correct : it was the point 
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where he had constantly rendezvoused, during the 
time of cruising against the merchant vessels of Spain, 
under a conunission obtained at Carthagena, and 
where he had become perfectly acquainted with every 
inlet and entrance to the gulf through which a pas- 
sage could be effected. 

With these arrangements — ^treason apart — all anx- 
iously alive to the interest of the countiy, and dispos- 
ed to protect it, there was little room to apprehend 
or fear disaster. To use the general's own expres- 
sion, on another occasion, ^' the surest defence, and 
one which seldom failed of success, was a rampart of 
high-minded and brave men.'' That there were some 
of this description with him, on whom he could safe- 
ly rely, in moments of extreme peril, he well knew ; 
but that there were many strangers to him and dan* 
ger, and who had never been called to act in those 
situations where death, stalking in hideous round, ap- 
pals and unnerves even the most resolute, was equally 
certain ; whether they would contend with manly firm- 
ness — ^support the cause in which they had embarked, 
and realize his anxious wishes on the subject, could 
be only known in the moment of conflict and trial ; 
when, if disappointed in his expectations, the means 
of retrieving the evil would be fled, and every thing 
lost in the result 

As yet the enemy were uninformed of tlie position 
of Jackson. What was his situation — ^what was in- 
tended — whether offensive or defensive operations 
would be pursued, were circumstances on which they 
posseted no correct knowledge, nor could it be ob- 
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tained ; still their exertions were unremitting to have 
all things prepared, and in readiness to urge their de* 
signs whenever the moment for action should arrive. 
They had been constantly engaged, since their land- 
ing, in procuring from their shipping every thing ne> 
cessary to ulterior operation. A cony^ete command 
on the lakes, and possession of a point on the margin, 
presented an uninterrupted ingress and egress, and af- 
forded the opportunity of conveying whatever was 
wanted, in perfect safety to their camp. The height 
of the Mississippi, and the discharge of water through 
the openings made in the levee, had given an increas- 
ed depth to the canal, from which they had first de- 
barked—enabled them to advance their boats much 
fiirther, in the direction of their encampment, and to 
bring up, with greater convenience, their artillery, 
bombs and mimitions. Thus engaged, during the 
first three days after their arrival, early on the morn- 
ing of the 27th, a battery was discovered on the bank 
of the riv^r, which had been erected during the pre- 
ceding night, and on which were mounted several 
pieces of heavy ordnance; from this positicm a fire was 
opened on the Caroline schooner, lying under the cfp^ 
posite shore. 

After the battle of the 23d, in which this vessel had 
so effectually aided, she had passed to the opposite 
side of the river, where she had since lain. Her seiv 
▼ices were too highly appreciated not to be again de» 
nred, in the event the enemy should endeavour to ad- 
vance. Her present situation was considered truly an 
unsafe one, but it had been essayed in vain to advance 
her higher up the stream. No favourable breeze had 

2u 
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yet arisen to aid her in stemming the current ; and 
towing, and other remedies, had been already resorted 
to, but without success. Her safety might have been 
ensured by floating her down the river and placing 
her under cover of the guns of the fort, though it was 
preferred as a matter of policy, to risk her where she 
was, still, hourly, calculating that a favourable wind 
might relieve her, rather than by dropping her with 
the current, lose those benefits which, against an ad- 
vance of the enemy, it might be in her power so com- 
pletely to extend. Commodore Patterson had left her 
on the 26th, by the orders of the commanding gene- 
ral, when captain Henly made a further, but ineffec- 
tual, effort to force her up the current, near to the line, 
for the double purpose of its defence and for her own 
safety. 

These attempts to remove her being discoverec^ 
at daylight, on the morning of the 27th, a battery, 
mounting five guns, opened upon her, discharging 
bombs and red hot shot ; it was spiritedly answered, 
but without affecting the battery ; there being but a 
long twelve poimder that could reach. The second 
fire had lodged a hot shot in the hold, directly under 
her cables, whence it could not be removed, and where 
it immediately communicated fire to the schooner. 
The shot from the battery were constantly taking 
effect, firing her in different places, and otherwise 
producing material injury; while the blaze already 
kindled under her cables, was rapidly extending its 
ravages. A well grounded apprehension-of her com- 
mander, that she could be no longer defended — ^the 
flames bursting forth in different parts, and fast in- 
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creasing^ induced a fear lest the magazine should be 
soon reached, and every thing destroyed. One of his 
crew being killed, and six wounded, and not a glim- 
mering of hope entertained that she could be pre- 
served, orders were given to abandon her. The crew 
in safety reached the shore, and in a short time after- 
wards she blew up. 

' Although thus unexpectedly deprived of so material 
a dependence, for successful defence, an opportunity 
was soon presented of using her brave crew to ad- 
vantage^ Gathering confidence from what had been 
just effected, the enemy left their encampment, and 
moved in the direction of our line. Their numbers 
had been increased, and major-general Sir Edward 
Packenham now commanded in person. Early on the 
28th, his columns commenced their advance to storm 
our works. At the distance of half a mile, their heavy 
artillery opened, and quantities of bombs, balls and 
congreve rockets, were discharged. It was a scene 
of terror and alarm, which they had probably calcu- 
lated would excite a patiic in the minds of the raw 
troops of our army, and compel them to surrender at 
discretion, or abandon their strong hold. But our 
soldiers had afforded abimdant proof, that, whether 
disciplined or not, they well knew how to defend the 
honour and interests of their country ; and had suf- 
ficient valour not to be alarmed at the reality — stiU 
less the semblance of danger. Far from exciting their 
apprehensions, and driving them from their groond, 
their firmness still remained unchanged; — still was 
manifested a determination not to tarnish a reputation 
they had hardly earned i and which had become too 
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dear, from the difficulties and dangers they had passed 
to acquire it, for it now tamely to be surrendered. 
Their congreye rockets, though a kind of instrument 
of destruction to which our troops unskilled in the 
science of desolating warfare, had been hitherto stnuh 
gers, excited no other feeling than that which novelly 
inspires. At the moment, therefore, that the British; 
in different columns, were moving up, in all the pomp 
and parade of battle, preceded by these inngnia of 
terror, more than danger, and were expecting to be» 
hold their ^ Yankee foes'' tremblingly retire and flee 
before them, our batteries opened, and halted their 
advance. 

In addition to the two pieces of cannon mounted on 
our works, on the 24th, three others, of heavy caliber^ 
obtained from the navy department, had been formed 
along the line ; these opening on the enemy, checked 
their progress, and disclosed to them the hazard of 
the project they were on. Lieutenants Crawley and 
Norris volunteered, and with the crew of the Caro- 
line rendered important servipes, and maintained, at 
the guns they commanded, that firmness and decision 
for which, on previous occasions, they had been so 
highly distinguished. They had been selected by the 
general, because of their superior knowledge in gun- 
nery ; and, on this occasion, gave a further evidence 
of their skill and judgment, and of a disposition to act 
in any situation where they could be serviceable. The * 
line, which, from the labours bestowed on it, was dai-> 
ly strengthening, was not yet in a situation effectually 
to resist } this deficiency, however, was well remedied 
by the brave men who were formed in its rear. 
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From the rirer the greatest injury was effected. 
Lieutenant Thompson, who commanded the Louisi- 
ana sloop, which lay nearly opposite the line of de* 
fence, no sooner discovered the columns approaching, 
than warping her around, he brought her starboard 
guns to bear, and produced such an effect as forced 
them to retreat : but, from their heavy artillery, the 
enemy maintained the conflict with great spirit, con- 
stantly discharging their bombs and rockets, for seven 
hours, when, unaUe to make a breach, or silence the 
fire from the sloop, they abandoned a contest where 
few advantages seemed to be presented. The crew 
ci this vessel was composed of new recruits, and of 
discordant materials, — of soldiers, citizens and seamen > 
yet, by the activity of their commander, were they so 
well perfect€/l in their duty, that they already man- 
aged their guns with the greatest precision and cer- 
tainty of effect ; and, by three o'clock in the evening, 
with the aid of the land batteries, had completely 
silenced and driven back the enemy. Emboldened 
by the effect produced the day before on the Caro- 
line, the furnaces of the enemy were put in operation, 
and numbers of hot shot thrown from a heavy piece 
which was placed behind and protected by the leveoi. 
An attempt was now made to carry it off, when that 
protection, heretofore had, being taking away, those 
in the direction of it were fairly exposed to our fire, 
and suffered gready. In their endeavours to remove 
it, ^ I saw,'* says commodore Patterson, ^ distinctly, 
with the aid of a glass, several balls strike in the midst 
of the men who were employed in dragging it away.'^ 
In this engagement, commenced and waged for seven 
hours, we received little or no injury. The Louisiana 
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sloop, against which the most violent exertions were 
made, had but a single man wounded, by the frag« 
ments of a shell, which bursted over her deck. Our 
entire loss did not exceed nine killed, and eight or ten 
wounded. The enemy, being more exposed, acting 
in the open field, and in range of our guns, suffered, 
from information afterwards procured, considerable 
injury; at least one hundred and twenty were killed 
and wounded 

Among the killed, on our side, was colonel James 
Henderson, of the Tennessee militia* An advance 
party of the British had, during the action, taken post 
behind a fence that ran obliquely to, and not very re- 
mote from, our line. Henderson, with a detachment 
of two hundred men, was sent out by general Carrdl 
to drive them from a position whence they were 
effecting some injury, and greatly annoying our troops. 
Had he advanced in the manner directed, he would 
have been less exposed, and enabled more effectually 
to have secured the object intended ; but, misunder- 
standing the order, he proceeded in a different route, 
and fell a victim to his error. Instead of marching in 
the direction of the wood, and turning the enemy, 
which might have cut off their retreat, he proceeded 
in front, towards the river, leaving them in rear of the 
fence, and himself and his detachment open and ex- 
posed. His mistake being perceived from the line, 
he was called by the adjutant^general, and directed to 
return ; but the noise of the waters, through which 
they were wading, prevented any communication* 
Having reached a knoll of dry ground, he formed, and 
attempted the execution of his order } but soon fell, 
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by a wound in the head. Deprived of their command- 
er, and perceiving their situation hazardous and un- 
tenable, the detachment retreated to the line, with the 
loss of their colonel and five men. 

While this advance was made, a column of the ene- 
my was threatening an attack on our extreme left ; to 
frustrate the attempt, Coffee was ordered with his 
riflemen to hasten through the woods, and check their 
approach. The enemy, although greatly superior to 
him in numbers, no sooner discovered his movement 
than they retired, and abandoned the attack they had 
previously meditated. 

A supposed disaffection in New OHeans, and an 
enemy in front, were circumstances well calculated to 
excite unpleasant forebodings. General Jackson be- 
lieved it necessary and essential to his security, while 
contending with avowed foes^ not to be whoUy iilat- 
tentive to dangers lurking at home ; but, by guarding 
vigilantly, to be able to suppress any treasonable pur- 
pose the moment it should be developed, and before 
it should have time to mature. Previously, therefore, 
to departing from the city, on the evening of the 23d, 
he had ordered major Butler, his aid, to remain with 
the guards, and be vigilant that nothing transpired in 
his absence calculated to operate injuriously. His 
fears that there were many of the inhabitants who 
felt no attachment to the government, and would not 
scruple to surrender, whenever, prompted by their in- 
terest, it should become necessary, lias been already 
noticed. In this belief, subsequent circumstances 
evinced there was ho mistake, and showed that to his 
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assiduity and energy is to be ascribed the cause the 
country was protected and savejL It is a fact, which 
was disclosed, on making an exchange of prisoners, 
that, in despite of all the efforts made to prevent it, 
the enemy were daily and constantly apprized of every 
thing that transpired in our camp. Every arrange- 
ment, and every change of position, was immediately 
communicated ^ Nothing,'^ remarked a British officer, 
at the close of the invasion, ^ was kept a secret from 
us, except your numbers: this, although diligently 
sought after, could never be procured." 

Between the 23d, and the attack on the 28th, to 
carry our line, major Butler, who stiU remained at his 
post in the city, was applied to by Fulwar Skipwith, 
at that time speaker of the senate, to ascertain the 
commanding general's views, provided he should be 
driven from his line of encampment, and compelled to 
retreat through the city ; would he, in that event, de* 
stroy it ? It was, indeed, a curious inquiry from one 
who, having spent his life in serving his country in 
different capacities, might better have understood the 
duty of a subordinate officer ; and that even if, from his 
situation, major Butler had so far acquired the confi* 
dence of his general as to have become acquainted 
with his views and designs, he was not at liberty to 
divulge them, without destroying confidence and acting 
criminally. On asking the cause of the inquiry, Mr. 
Skipwith replied, it was rumoured, and so understood, 
that if driven from his position, and made to retreat 
upon the city, general Jackson had it in contemplation 
to lay it in ruins ; the legislature, he said, desired in- 
formation on this subject, that if such were his inten- 
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tions, they might, by offering terms of capitulation to 
the enemy, avert so serious a calamity. That a senti- 
ment having for its object a surrender of the city, should 
be entertsdned by this body, was scarcely credible ; yet 
a few days brought the certainty of it more fully to 
view, and showed that they were already devising plans 
to ensure the safety of themselves and property, even 
at any sacrifice. While the general was hastening along 
tiie line, from ordering Coffee, as we have just observed, 
against a column of the British on the extreme left, he 
was hailed by Mr. Duncan, one of his vdunteer aids^ 
and informed, thiat already it was agitated, secretly, by 
the members of the legislature, to offer terms of capit- 
ulation to the enemy, and proffer a surrender ; and that 
governor Claiborne awaited his orders on the subject. 
Poised as was the result, the safety or fall of the city 
resting in uncertainty, although it was plainly to be 
perceived, that, with a strong army before them, no 
such resolution could be carried into effect, yet it might 
be productive of evil, and, in the end, bring about the 
most fatal consequences. Even the disclosure of such 
a wish on the part of the legislature, might create par* 
ties — excite opposition in the army, and inspire the 
enemy with renewed confidence. The Tennessee 
forces, and Mississippi volunteers, it was not feared 
would be affected by the measure ; but it might detach 
the Louisiana militia, and ev^i extend itself to the 
ranks of the regular troops. Jackscm was greatly in- 
censed, that those whose safety he had so much at heart, 
should be seeking, under the authority of office, to mar 
his best exertions. He was, however, too warmly 
pressed, at the moment, for the battie was raging, to 
give it th^ attiention its importance merited ; but, ava3- 
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ing himself of the first respite from the violence of the 
attack waged against hyn, he apprized governor Clai- 
borne of what he had heard ; — ordered him closely to 
watch the conduct of the legislature, and the moment 
the project of offering a capitulation to the enemy 
should be fully disclosed, to place a gua^il at the door 
and confine them to their chamber. The governor in 
his zeal to execute the command, and from a fear of 
the consequences involved in such conduct, construed 
as imperative, an order which was merely contingent; 
and, placing an armed force at the door of the capitol, 
prevented the members from convening, and their 
schemes from maturing. 

The purport of this order was essentially miscim- 
ceived by the governor; or, perhaps, with a view to 
avoid subsequent inconveniences and complaints^ was 
designedly mistaken. Jackson's object was not to re- 
strain the legislature in the discharge of their official 
duties ; for although he thought, that such a moment, 
when the sound of the cannon was constantly pealing 
in their ears, was inauspicious to wholesome legislar 
tion, and that it would have better comported with 
the state of the times for them to abandon their civil 
duties and appear in the field, yet was it a matter in- 
delicate to be proposed ; and it was hence preferred, 
that they should adopt whatever course might be sug* 
gested by their own notions of propriety. This senti- 
ment would have been still adhered to ; but when 
through the communication of Mr. Duncan, they were 
represented as entertaining opinions and schemes ad- 
verse to the general interest and safety of the coun- 
try, the necessity of a new and different course of 
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conduct was at once obvious. But he did not order 
governor Claiborne to interfere with, or prevent them 
from proceeding with their duties ; on the contrary^ 
he was instructed, so soon as any thing hostile to the 
general cause should, be ascertained, to place a guard 
at die door, and keep the members to their post and 
to their duly. My object in this, remarked the gene- 
ral, was, that then they would be able to proceed with 
their business without producing the slightest injury : 
whatever schemes they might entertain would have 
remained with themselves, without the power of cir- 
culating them to the prejudice of any other interest 
than their own. I had intended to have had them well 
treated and kindly dealt by ; and thus abstracted from 
every thing passing without doors, a better oppor- 
tunity would have been afforded them to enact good 
and wholesome laws; but governor Claiborne mistook 
my order, and instead of shutting them in doors, con- 
trary to my wishes and expectation, turned them out 

Before this he had been called on by a special com- 
mittee of the legislature to know what his course 
would be should necessity compel him fi^m his posi- 
tion ? If, replied the general, I thought the hair of my 
head could divine what I should do, forthwith I would 
cut it off : go back with this answer ; say to your ho- 
nourable body, that if disaster does overtake me, and 
the fate of war drives me from my line to the city, 
they may expect to have a veiy warm session. And 
what did you design to do, I enquired, provided you 
had been forced to retreat I should, he replied, have 
retreated to the city, fired it, and fought the enemy 
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amidgt the surrounding flames. There were with me 
men of wealth, owners of considerable property, who^ 
in such an event, would have been amongst the fore- 
most to have applied the torch to their own buildii^; 
and what they had left undone, I should have com* 
pleted Nothing for the comfortable maintenance rf 
the enemy would have been left in the rear. I would 
have destroyed New Orleans — occupied a position 
above on the river— cut off all supplies, and in this 
way compelled them to depart fix)m the country. 

We shall not pretend to ascribe this conduct to 
idisaffection to the government, or to treaacmaUe mo* 
tives. The impulse that produced it was, no doubts 
interest — a principle of the human mind which strongly 
sways, and often destroys its best conclusions. The 
disparity of the two armies, in numbers, preparatiim, 
and discipline, had excited apprehension, and destroy* 
ed hope. If Jackson were driven back, and litde else 
was looked for, rumour fixed his determination of de-* 
voting the city to destruction : but even if such were 
aot his intention, the wrath and vengeance of the 
€nemy might be fairly calculated to be in proportion 
to the opposition they should receive. Althou^ these 
considerations may somewhat palliate, they do not 
justify. , The government was represented in the per- 
son of the commanding general, on whom rested all 
responsibility, and whose voice on the subject of re- 
sistance or capitulation, should alone have been heard. 
In the field were persons who were enduring hard- 
4iips, and straming every nerve, for the general safety. 
A few of the members of their own body, too, were 
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there, who did not despond* Might not patriotisn^ 
then, haye admonished these men, honoured as they 
were with the confidence of the people, rather to have 
pursued a course, haying for its object to keep aliye 
excitement, than to haye endeayoured to introduce 
fear, and paralyze exertion. Such conduct, if produc- 
tiye of nothing worse, was well calculated to excite 
alaruL If the militia, who had been hastily drawn to 
the camp, and who were yet trembling for the safety 
(tf their families, had been told, that a few priyate 
men, of standing in society, had expressed their opin- 
i<ms, and declared resistance useless, it would, without 
doubt, haye occasioned serious apprehensions ; but, in 
a much greater degree would they be calculated to 
arise, when told that the members of the legislature, 
chosen to preside oyer the safety and destinies of the 
state, after due deliberation, had pronounced aU at- 
tempts at successful opposition, yain and ineffiectuaL 

Here wa« «i »lditioiial reason why expedients 
should be deyised, and eyery precaution adopted, to 
preyent any communication, by which the slightest in* 
telligence should be had of our situation, already, in- 
deed, sufficiency deplorable. Additional guards were 
posted along the swamp, on both sides of the Missis- 
sippi, to arrest all intercourse ; while on the riyer, the 
eommon highway, watch boats were constantiy plying 
during the night, in different directions, so that a log 

* Only fotur DMinben of the legislature appeared in the field, to 
defend their country. We regret not knowing the name of one of 
these persona: those we have ascertained are, general Garrigue 
Flojack, major Eael, and Mr. Bufort, who, abandoning their civil 
duties for the field, afforded ^samples worthy of imitation. 
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could scarcely float dowB the stream unperceived 
Two flat-bottomed boats, on a dark night, were turned 
adrift above, to ascertain if vigilance were preserved^ 
and whether there would be any possibility of escaping 
the guards and passing in safety to the Britii^ lines. 
The light boats discovered them on their passage, and 
on the alarm being given, they were opened upon by 
the Louisiana sloop, and the batteries on the shore, 
and in a few minutes were sunk. In spite, however, 
of every precaution, treason still discovered avenues 
through which to project and execute her nefarious 
plans, and through them was constantly afforded in- 
formation to the enemy ; carried to them, no doubt, by 
adventurous friends, who sought and effected their 
nightly passage through the deepest parts of the 
swamp, where it was impossible for sentinels to be 
stationed.* 

Great inconvenience was sustained for the want of 
arms, and much anxiety felt, lest the enemy, through 
their faithful adherents, *might, on this subject also^ 
obtain informaticm ; to prevent it, as far as possible^ 
general Jackson endeavoured to conceal the strength 
and situation of his army, by suffering his reports to 
be seen by none but himself and the adjutant-general. 
Many of the troops in the field were supplied with 
common guns, which were of little service. The Ken* 
tucky troops, daily expected, were also understood to 
be badly provided with arms. Uncertain but that the 
city might yet contain many articles that would be 
serviceable, orders were issued to the mayor of New 

* See note C. 
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Orleans, directiiig him diligently to inquire through 
every store and house, and take possessicm of all 
the muskets, bayonets, spades, and axes he could 
find. Understanding too, there were many young 
men, who, from different pretexts, had not appeared 
in the field, he was instructed to obtain a register of 
every man in the city, under the age of fifty, that 
measures might be concerted for drawing forth those 
who had hitherto appeared backward in engaging in 
the pending contest 

Frequent light skirmishes, by advanced parties, 
without material effect on either side, were the only 
incidents that took place for several days. Colonel 
Hinds, at the head of the Mississippi dragoons, on the 
301J1, was ordered to dislodge a party of the enemy, 
who, under cover of a ditch that ran across the plain, 
were annoying our fatigue parties. In his advance, he 
was unexpectedly thrown into an ambuscade, and be- 
came exposed to the fire of a line, which had hitherto < 
lain concealed and unobserved His collected con- 
duct, and gallant deportment, gained him and his corps 
the approbation of the commanding general, and ex- 
tricated him from the danger in which he was placed. 
The enemy, forced from their position, retired, and 
he returned to the line, with the loss of five of his 
men 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mlack of the \st of January. — General Jackson^ s line of defenee.^^Kei^ 
{ iacky troops arrive at keed-quarters. — British army reinforced; their 

preparations for attack. — Battle of the Sth ofJamuary^ and repulse ^ 

the enemy. — Anerican redoubt carried^ and retaken. — Colond nom- 

ton proceeds against general MorganU line^ 0$^ takes possession ofiL-^ 

, Letter of captain Wilkinson. — British weUch word. — Generous conduct 

of the American soldiers. — Morgan's line regained. — General Lianbert 
requests a suspension of hostUiiies. — Armistice conduded.'^Ea^cutiom 
/ efan American soldier by the British. 

p The British were encamped two miles below the 

American army, on a perfect plain, and in fiiU view. 
Although foiled in their attempt to carry our w(Mrks by 
the force of their batteries, on die 28th, they yet resolr* 
ed upon another attack, and one which Ihey bdieved 
would be more successful^ Presuming their failure 
to have arisen from not having sufficiently strong bat- 
teries, and heavy ordnance, a more enlarged arrange- 
ment was resorted to, with a confidence of silencang 
opposition, and effecting such breaches in our entrench* 
ment as would enable their columns to pass, witbcmt 
being exposed to any considerable hazard The inte- 
rim between the 28th of December and 1st of Januaiy 
was accordingly spent in preparing to execute their 
designs. Their boats had been despatched to the ship- 
ping, and an additional supply of heavy cannon landed 
through Bayou Bienvenu, whence they had first de- 
barked. 

During the night of the 31st, they were busily en- 
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gaged An impenetrable fog, next morning, which was 
not dispelled until nine o'clock, by concealing their 
purpose, aided them in the plans they were projecting, 
and gave time for the completion of their works. Thii^ 
having disappeared, several heavy batteries, at the dis* 
tance of six hundred yards, mounting eighteen and 
twenty-four pound carronades, were presented to view* 
No sooner was it sufficiently clear to distinguish ob- 
jects at a distance, than these were opened, and a tre- 
mendous burst of artillery commenced, accompanied 
with congreve rockets, that filled the air in all direc- 
tions. Our troops, protected by a defence, which, 
from their constant labours and exertions, they believ- 
ed to be impregnable, unmoved and undisturbed, main- 
tained their ground, and, by their skilful management, 
in the end, succeeded in dismounting and silencing the 
guns of the enemy. The British, through the friendly 
interference of some disaffected citizens, having been 
apprized of the situation of the general's quarters, that 
he dwelt in a house at a small distance in the rear of 
his line of defence, against it directed their first and 
principal efforts^ with a view to destroy the commander. 
So great was the number of balls thrown, that, in a little 
while, its porticos were beaten down, and the building 
made a complete wreck. In this dishonourable design^ 
they were, however, disappointed ; for, witli Jackson it 
was a constant practice, on the first appearance of dan- 
ger, not to wait in his quarters, watching events, but 
instandy to proceed to the line, and be ready to form 
his arrangements as circumstances might require. 
Constantly in expectation of a charge, he was never 
absent from the post of danger ; and thither he had 
ihis morning repaired, at the first $ouiid of the ^^nnou^ 

2t 
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to aid in defence, said inspire \m troops with firameM. 
Our guns, along the line, now opened, to repel the 
assault, and a constant roar of cannon, on both sides, 
continued until nearly noon ; when, by the superior 
skill of our engineers, the two batteries formed on the 
ri^t, next the woods, were nearly beaten down, and 
many of the guns dismounted, broken, and rendered 
4iseless. That next the river still continued its fire, 
until three o'clock } when, perceiving all attempts to 
force a breach ineffectual, the enemy gave up the coBr 
test, and retired. Every act of theirs discovers a strange 
delusion, and unfolds on what wild and fanciful grounds, 
all their expectations were founded. That the Ameri- 
can troops were well posted, and strongly defended by 
pieces of heavy ordnance mounted along their hne, 
was a fact well known ; yet a belief was confidendy iiif* 
dulged, that the undisciplined collection which consti- 
tuted the strength of our army, would be able to deriv^e 
little benefit from such a circumstance ; and that artil* 
lery could produce but slight advantages in the hands 
€^ persons who were strangers to the manner of using 
it That many who, from necessity, were called to 
the direction of the guns, were at first entirely unac- 
quainted with their management, is indeed true ; yet 
the accuracy and precision with which they thtew their 
shot, afforded a convincing argum^it, either that, they 
possessed the capacity of becoming, in a short time, 
well acquainted with the art of gunnery, or that it was 
a science, the acquiring of which was not attended! 
with incalculable difficulties* 

* 

That they would be able to effect an opening, ami 
march through tlie strong defence in their front, was 
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an idea sb fondly cheri^bed b j our assailants, that an 
apprehension of failure had scarcely erer occurred. 
So sanguine were tbey in this belief, that, early in the 
morning, their soldiers were arranged along the ditcheSi 
in rear of their batteries, prepared and ready to advance 
to the charge, the moment a breach could be made. 
Here, by their situation, protected from danger, they 
remained^ waiting the result that should call them to 
act But their efforts not having produced the slightest 
impression, nor their rockets the effect of driving our 
mflitia away, they abandoned the contest, and retired to 
their camp, leaving their batteries materially injured-^ 
nay, well nigh destroyed 

Perceiving their attempts must fail, and that such 
an effect could not be produced, as would warrant 
their advance, another expedient was resorted to, but 
with no better success. It occurred to the British 
commander, an attack might be made to advantage 
next the woods, and a force was accordingly ordered 
to penetrate in this direction, and turn the left of oui* 
fine, which was supposed not to extend further than 
to the margin of the swamp. In this way, it was ex- 
pected a diversion could be made, while the reserve 
columns, being in readiness, and waiting, were to press 
forward. the moment this object, could be effected.— ^ 
Here, too, disappointment resulted. Cofifee's brigade^ 
being already extended into the swamp, as far as it 
was posi»ble for an advancing party to penetrate, 
brought unexpected dangers into view, and occasioned 
an abamk^nment of the project. That to turn the ex* 
treme left of the line was practicable, and might be 
attempted, was the subject of eariy consideration ; and 
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necessary precaution had been taken to prevent it — 
Although cutting the levee had raised the waters in 
the swamp, and increased the difficulties of keeping 
troops there, yet a fear lest this pass might be sought 
by the enemy, and the rear of the line thereby gained, 
had determined the general to extend his defence even 
here. This had been entrusted to general Coffee ; and 
surely a more arduous duty can scarcely be imagined. 
To form a breast-work, in such a place, was attended 
with many difficulties, and considerable exposure. A 
slight defence, however, had been thrown up, and the 
underwood, for thirty or forty yards in front, cut down, 
that the riflemen, stationed for its protection, might 
have a complete view of any force, which, through this 
route, might attempt a passage. When it is recollected, 
that this position was to be maintained night and day, 
uncertain of the moment of attack, and that the only 
opportunity afforded our troops for rest, was on logs 
and brush, thrown together, by which they were raised 
above the surrounding water, jt may be truly said, that 
seldom has it fallen to the lot of any to encounter 
greater hardships : but, accustomed to privation, and 
alive to those feelings which a love of country inspires, 
they obeyed without complaining, and cheerfully kept 
their position until all danger had subsided. Sensible 
of the importance of the point they defended, and that 
it was necessary to be maintained, be the sacrifice 
what it might, they looked to nothing but a zealous 
and faithful discharge of the trust confided to them. 

Our loss, in this affair, wa9 eleven killed, and twen- 
ty-three wounded :. that of the enemy was never cor- 
irectly known. The only certain information is con? 
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tained in a communicatioii of the 28th instant from 
general Lambert to earl Bathurst, in which the casu- 
alties and losses, from the 1st to the 5th, are stated at 
sevanty-eight Many allowances, however, are to be 
made for this report. It was written at a time, when, 
from the numerous disasters encountered, it was not 
to be presumed the general's mind was in a situation 
patiently to rememb<ir, or minutely to detail the facts. 
From the great precision of our fire, and the injury 
visibly sustained by their batteries, their loss was, no 
doubt, considerable. The enemy's heavy shot having 
penetrated our entrenchment, in many places, it was 
discovered not to be as strong as had at first been ima- 
gined Fatigue parties were again employed, and its 
strength daily increased : an additional number of bales 
of cotton were taken to be applied to strengthening 
and defending the embrasures along the line. A 
Frenchman, whose property had been thus, without 
his consent, seized, fearful of the injury it might sus- 
tain^ proceeded in person to general Jackson, to re- 
claim it, and to demand its delivery. The general 
liaving heard his complaint, and ascertained from him 
that he was unemployed in any military service, di- 
rected a musket to be brought to him, and placing it 
in his hand, ordered him on the line, remarking at the 
same time, that as he seemed to be a man possessed 
of property, he knew of none who had a better right 
to fight, and to defend it 

» 

The British had again retired to their encampment. 
It was well understood by Jackson, that they were in 
daily expectation of considerable reinforcements; 
though he rested with confidence in the belief, that a 
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few more days would also hrmg to his assistance the 
troops from Kentucky. Each party, tfaerefbre, was 
busily and constantly engaged in preparation^ the one 
to wage a vigorous attack, the other bravely to defend, 
and resolutely to expose it 

The position of the American army was in the rear 
of an entrenchment formed of earth, and which ex- 
tended in a straight line from the river to a considei^ 
able distance in the swamp^ in front was a deep ditch, 
which had been fidrmeriy used as a mill-race. The Mis- 
sissippi had receded and left this dry, next the river, 
though in many places the water stOl remained. Along 
like line, and at unequal distances, to the centre of ge- 
neral Carroll's command, were guns mounted, of dif- 
ferent caliber^ from six to thirty-two pounders. Near 
the river, and in advance of the entrenchment, was 
erected a redoubt, with embrasures, commanding the 
road along the levee, and calculated to rake the ditch 
in front 

We have heretofore stated, that general Moi^an 
was ordered, on the 24th of December, to cross to the 
west bank of the Mississippi. From an apprehension 
entertained that an attempt might be made through 
Barrataria, and the city reached from the right bank 
of the river, the general had extended his defence 
there likewise : in fact, unacquainted with the enemy's 
views, — ^not knowing the number of their troops, nor, 
but that they might have sufficient strength to wage 
an attack in various directions, and anxiously solicit- 
ous to be prepared at all points, he had carefully di- 
vided oat his forces, that he might guard, and be aUe 
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to pmtedtj in whatever direction an assault should be 
waged His greatest fears, and hence his strongest 
defence, next to the one occupied by himself, was on 
the Chef Menteur road, where governor Claiborne, at 
the head of the Louisiana militia, was posted* The 
position on the right was formed on the same plan 
with *the line m the left, — Slower down than that on 
the left, and extending to the swamp at right angles 
to the riven Here general Morgan commanded 

To be prepared against every possible contingascy 
Ihat might arise, Jackson had established another line 
of defence, about two miles in the rear of the one at 
present occupied, which was intended as a rallying 
point, in the event he should be driven from his first 
position. With the aid of his cavalry, to give a mo- 
mentary check to the advance of the enemy, he ex- 
pected to be enabled, with inconsiderable injury, to 
reach it ; where he would again have advantages cm 
his side — ^be in a situation to dispute a further pas- 
sage to the city, and arrest their progress. To in- 
spirit his own soldiers, and to exhiUt to the enemy as 
great a show as possible of strength and intended rey 
Sistance, his unarmed troops, which constituted no 
very inconsiderable number, were here stationed. All 
intercourse between the lines, but by confidential offi-- 
ears, was prohibited, and every precaution and vigi- 
lance employed, not only to keep this want of prepa- 
ration concealed from the enemy, but even from being 
known on his own lines. 

Occasicmal firing at a distance, whicl) produced no- 
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thing of consequence, was all that marked liie interini 
from the 1st to the 8th. 

On the 4th of this month, the long-expected rein- 
forcement from Kentucky, amounting to twenty-two 
hundred and fifty, under the command of major-gene- 
ral Thomas, arrived at head-quarters ; but so ill pro^ 
vided with arms, as to be incapable of rendering any 
considerable service. The alacrity with which the 
citizens of this state had proceeded to the frontiers, 
and aided in the north-western campaigns, added to 
the disasters which ill-timed policy or misfortune had 
produced, had created such a drain, that arms were 
not to be procured. They had advanced, however, to 
their point of destination, with an expectation of be- 
ing supplied on their arrival. About five hundred of 
them had muskets ; the rest were provided with guns, 
from which little or no advantage could be expected 
The mayor of New Orleans, at the request of general 
Jackson, had already examined and drawn from die 
city every weapon that could be found ; while the ar- 
rival of the Louisiana militia, in an equally unprepared 
situation, rendered it impossible for the evil to be ef- 
fectually remedied. A boat, laden with arms, was 
somewhere on the river, intended for the use and de- 
fence of the lower country j but where it was, or when 
it might arrive, rested alone on hdpe and conjecture. 
Expresses had been despatched up the river, for three . 
hundred miles, to seek and hasten it on ; stBl there 
were no tidings of an approach. That so many brave 
men, at a moment of such anxious peril, should be 
compelled to stand with folded arms, unable, from 
their situation, to render the least possible service to 
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their country, was an event greatly to be deplored^ 
and did not fail to excite the feelings and sensibility 
of the commanding general. His mind, active, and 
prepared for any thing but despondency, sought relief 
in vain ; — ^there was none. No alternative was pre- 
sented, but to place them at his entrenchment in the 
rear, conceal their actual condition, and by the show 
they might make, add to his appearance and numbers, 
without at all increasing his strength* 

Information was now received that major-general 
Lambert had joined the British commander-in-chief, 
with a considerable reinforcement It had been here- 
tofore announced in the American camp, that additional 
forces were expected, and something decisive might be 
looked for, so soon as they should arrive. This cir- 
cumstance, in connexion with others, no less favouring 
the idea, had led to the conclusion that a few days 
more would, in all probalHlity, bring on the struggle 
which would decide the fate of the city. It was more 
than ever necessary to keep concealed the situation of 
his army ; and, above all, to preserve as secret as pos- 
sible, its unarmed condition. To restrict all communi- 
cation, even with his own lines, was now, as danger 
increased, rendered more important None were per- 
mitted to leave the line, an4 none from without to pass 
into his camp, but such as were to be implicitly confi- 
ded in. The line of sentinels was strengthened in 
front, that none might pass to the enemy, should 
desertion be attempted : yet, notwithstanding this pre- 
caution and care, his plans and situation were disclosed 
On the night of the 6th, a soldier from the line, by 
some means, succeeded in eluding the vigilance of our 

2 z 
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sentinels. Early next morning, his depsirture wss 
discovered : it was at once correctly conjectured be 
kad gone over to the enemyy and would, no doubts 
afford them all the information in his power to com-* 
municate. This opinion, as subsequent circumstanees 
disclosed, was well-founded ; and dearly did he atone 
his crime. He unfolded to the British the situation <rf 
the American line; the late reinforcements we had're- 
ceived, and the unarmed condition of many of the 
troops ; and, pointing to the centre of general Garroll^s 
division, as a place occupied by militia alone, recom* 
mended it as the point where an attack might be most 
prudently and safely made. 

Other intelligence received was confirmfltoiy of tibe 
belief of an impending attai^k. From some prisoners^ 
taken on the lake, it was ascertained the enemy wei« 
busily engaged in deepening Villery's canal, with a 
view of passing their boats and ordnance . to the Mi»» 
aissippL During the 7th, a constant bustle was per* 
ceived in the British camp. Along the borders of the 
canal, their s<4diers were continually in motion, marclft- 
ing and maomuvring, for no other purpose than to con- 
ceal those who were busily engaged at work in the 
rear* To ascertain the cause of this uncommon stir« 
and learn their designs, as far as was practicable^ 
commodore Patterson had proceeded down the river, 
on ihe opposite side, and, having gained a favourable 
position, in front of their ^icampment, discovered them 
to be actually engaged in deepening the passage to the 
river. It was no difficult matter to divine their par- 
pose* No other conjecture could be entertained, than 
that an assault was intended to be made on the lijoie 
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of defence oonmianded by general Moi^an ; which, if 
gained, would expose our troops on the left bonk to 
Che fire of the redoubt erected on the right ; and in 
this waj compel them to an abandonment of theit 
position. To counteract this scheme was important ; 
and measures were immediately taken to prevent the 
execution of a plan, which, if successful, would be 
attended with incalculable dangers. An increased 
strength was given to this line. The second regiment 
of LoiHsiana militia, and four hundred Kentucky troops^ 
were directed to be crossed over, to reinforce and 
protect it Owing to some delay and difficulty in 
arming them, the latter, amounting, instead of four 
hundred, to but one hundred and eighty, did not ar- 
rive until the mormng of the 8th. A little before day^ 
Uiey were despactcbed to aid an advanced party, wha^ 
under the command of major Amaut, had be^d sent td 
watcl) the movements of the enemy, and oppose theif 
lantfing. The hopes indulged from their oppositi<m 
were not realized ^ and the enemy, unmolested, reach* 
ed 1^ irtiore. 

Morgan's position, besides being strengthened by 
several brass twelves, was defended by a strong 
battery, mounting twenty-four pounders, directed 
by commodore Patterson, which afforded additional 
strength and security. The line itself was not strong i 
yet^ if property maintained by the troops selected to 
defend'it, was believed fully adequate to the purposes 
of successfid resistance. Latjp at night, Patterson as^ 
eertained that the enemy had succeeded in passing 
Iheir boats through the canal, and immediately com* 
mfmieated his information to the general. The com- 
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modbre had already - formed the idea of dropping the 
Louisiana schooner down, to attack and sink them. 
This thought, though well conceived, was abandoned, 
from the danger involved, and from an af^rehension 
lest the batteries erected on the river, with which she 
would come in collision, might, by the aid of hot shot, 
succeed in blowing her up. It was preferred patiently 
to await their arrival, believing it would be practica- 
ble, with the bravery of more than fifteen hundred 
men, and the slender advantages possessed from their 
line of defence, to maintain their position, and repelthe 
assailants. 

On the left bank, where the general in person com- 
manded, every thing was in readiness to meet the as- 
sault when it should be made. The redoubt on the 
levee was defended by a company of the seventh re- 
giment, under the command of Lieutenant Ross. *The 
regular troops occupied that part of the entrenchment 
next the river. General Carroll's division was in the 
centre, supported by the Kentucky troops, under ge- 
neral John Adair ; while the extreme left, extending 
for a considerable distance into the swamp, was pro- 
tected by the brigade of general Coffee. How soon 
the attack should be- waged, was uncertain ; at idiat 
moment, rested with the enemy, — with us, to be in 
readiness for resistance. There were many circum- 
stances, however, favouring the belief, that the hour of 
contest was not far distant, and indeed fast approach- 
ing; the bustle of to-dg,y, — ^the efforts to carry their 
boats into the river, — ^the fascines and scaling-ladders 
that were preparing, were circumstances pointing to 
attack, and indicating the hour to be near at hand. 
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General Jackson, unmoved by appearances, anxiously 
desired a contest, which he believed would give a tri- 
umph to his arms, and terminate the hardshipjs of his 
suffering soldiers. Unremitting in exertion, and con- 
stantly vigilant, his precaution kept pace with the zeal 
and preparation of the enemy. He seldom slept : he 
was always at his post, performing the duties of both 
general and soldier. His sentinels were doubled, and 
extended as far as possible in the direction of the 
British camp; while a considerable portion of the 
troops were constantly at the line, with arms in their 
hands, ready to act, when the first alarm should be 
given. 

. For eight days had the two armies lain upon the 
same field,, and in view of each other, without any 
thing decisive being on either sidit effected. Twice, 
since their landing, had the British columns essayed to 
effect by storm the execution of their plans, and twice 
had failed — been compelled to relinquish the attempt, 
and retire from the contest It was not to be expected 
that things could long remain in this dubious state* 
Soldiers, the pride of England, — the boasted conquerors 
of Europe, were there ; distinguished generals were 
their leaders, who earnestly desired to announce to 
their country, and the world, their signal achievements. 
The high expectatic^s which Lad been indulged of the 
success of this expedition, were to be realized, at every 
peril, or disgrace would follow the failure. 

The 8th of January at length arrived The day 
dawned ; and the signals, intended to produce concert 
in the enemy's movements, were descried. On the 
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left, near the swamp, a sky-rocket was perceived rising 
in the air ; and presently another ascended from die 
right, next the river. They were intended to announce 
that all was prepared and ready, to proceed and carry 
by storm a defence which had twice foiled their utmost 
efforts. Instantly the charge was made, and with such 
rapidity, that our soldiers, at the out jposts, with difr 
culty fled in. 

The British batteries, which had been demolished 
on the 1st of the month, had been re-established during 
the preceding night, and heavy pieces of cannon 
mounted, to aid in their intended operations. These 
now opened, and showers of bombs and balls were 
poured upon our line; while the air was lighted with 
their congreve rockets. The two divisions, ccnnmanded 
by Sir Edward Packenham in person, and supported 
by generals Keane and Gibbs, pressed forward ; the 
right against the centre of general Carroll's conunand,-— > 
the left against our redoubt on the levee. A thick fog, 
that obscured the morning, enabled them to approadt 
within a short distance of our entrenchment, before 
they were discovered. They were now perceived ad- 
vancing, with firm, quick, and steady pace, in column, 
with a front of sixty or seventy deep. Our troops, 
who had for some time been in readiness, and waiting 
their appearance, gave three cheers, and instantly the 
whole line was lighted with the blaze of their fire. A 
burst of artillery and small arms, pouring witii de« 
structive aim upon them, mowed down their front, and 
arrested their advance. In our musketry there Was 
not a moment's intermission ; as one party discharged 
their pieces, another succeeded; alternately loading 
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adid appearing, no pause could be perceived, — ^it was 
one continued volley. The columns already perceived 
their dangerous and exposed situation. Battery No. 7, 
(HI the left, was aUy served by lieutenant Spotts, and 
g»Ued them with an inceBsant and destructiTe fire. 
Batteries No. 6 and 8 were no less actively employed, 
and no less successful in felling them to the ground. 
Notwithstanding the severity of our fire, which few 
troo{/s could for a moment have withstood^ some of 
those brave m&i pressed on, and suqceeded in gaining 
the ditch, in front of our works, where they remained 
during the action, and were afterwiirds made prisoners. 
The horror before them was too great to be withstood ; 
and already were the British troops seen wavering in 
their determination, and receding from the conflict 
At this moment. Sir Edward Packenham, hastening to 
the front, endeavoured to encourage and inspire them 
with renewed zeaL His example was of short continu- 
ance : he soon fell, mortally wounded, in the arms of 
his aid-de-camp, not £ar from our line. Generals Gibba 
and Keane also feU, and were borne from the field, 
dangerously wounded At this moment, general Lam* 
bert, who was advancing at a small distance in the 
rear, with the reserve, met the columns precipitately 
retreating, and in great confiision. His efforts to stop 
them were unavailing, — ^they continued retreating, un- 
til they reached a ditch, at the distance of four hun- 
dred yards, where a momentary safety being found, 
they were rallied, and halted 

The field before them, over which they had ad- 
vancedv was strewed with the dead and dying. Dan- 
ger hovejred still around; yet, urged and encouraged 
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W their oflxcrs, who feared their own disgrace in- 
volved in the failure, they again moved to the chaise. 
They were already near enough to deploy, and were 
endeavouring to do so ; but the same constant and un- 
remitted resistance that caused their first retreat, con^ 
tinued yet unabated. Our batteries had never ceased 
their fire; their constant discharges of grape and can- 
ister, and the fatal aim of our musketry, mowed down 
the front of the columns as fast as they could be 
formed. Satisfied nothing could be done, and that 
certain destruction awaited all further attempts, they 
forsook the contest and the field in disorder, leaving 
it almost entirely covered with the dead and wounded 
It was in vain their officers endeavoured to animate 
them to further resistance, and equally vain to attempt 
coercion. The panic produced from the dreadful re- 
pulse they had experienced ; the plain, on which they 
had acted, being covered with innumerable bodies of 
their countrymen; while, with th<eir most zealous ex- 
ertions, they had been unable to obtain the slight- 
est advantage, were circumstances well calculated to 
make even the most submissive soldier oppose the 
authority that would have controled him. 

The light companies of fosileers ; the forty-third and 
ninety-third regiments, and one hundred men from the 
West India regiment; led on by colonel Rennie, were 
ordered to proceed under cover of some chimneys, 
standing in the field, until having . cleared them, to 
oblique to the river, and advance, protected by the 
levee, against our redoubt on the right. This work, 
having been but lately commenced, was in an unfinish- 
ed state. It was not until the 4th, that general Jack- 
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' SOB, much against his own opinion, had yielded to thie 
suggiestions of others, and permitted its projection ] 
and, considering the plan on which it had been sketch- 
ed, had not yet received that strength necessary to its 
safe defence. The detachment ordered against this 
{dace, formed the left of general Keane's command. 
Bennie executed his orders with great bravery ; and, 
ui^ng forward, arrived at the ditch. His advance was 
greatly annoyed by commod<^e Patterson's battery on 
the left bank, and the cannon mounted on the redoubt; 
but reaching our works, and passing the ditch, Ren« 
nie, sword in hand, leaped on the wall, and calling to 
his troops, bade them follow ; he had scarcely spoken, 
when he fell by the fatal aim of our riflemen* Press- 
ed by the impetuosity of superior numbers, who were 
mounting the wall, and entering at the embrasures, 
our troops had retired to the line, in rear of the re- 
doubt A momentary pause ensued, but only to be 
interrupted with increased horrors. Captain Beal, 
with the city riflemen, cod and self-possessed, per« 
eeiving the enemy in his front, opened upon them, and 
at every discharge brought the object to the ground. 
To advance, or maintain the point gained, was equally 
impracticable for the enemy : to retreat or surrender 
was the oidy alternative; for they already perceived 
the division on the right thrown into confusioni and 
hastily leaving the field 

General Jackson being informed of the success of 
the enemy on the right, and of their being in posses* 
aion of the redoubt, pressed forward a reinforcement 
to regain it Previously to its arrival they had aban« 
doned the attempt, and were retiring. They were se- 
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verely galled by such of our guns as could be brought 
to bear. The levee afforded them considerable pro- 
tection ; yet by commodore Patterson's redoubt, on 
the right bank^ they suffered greatly. Enfiladed by 
this, on their advance, they had been greatly annoyed, 
and now, in their retreat, were no less severely assail- 
ed Numbers found a grave in the ditch, before our 
line ; and of those who gained the redoubt, not one, it 
is believed, escaped ; — ^they were shot down as fast 
as they entered The route, along which they had 
advanced and retired, was strewed with bodies. Af- 
frighted at the carnage, they moved from the scene 
hastily and in confusion. Our batteries were still con- 
tinuing the slaughter, and cutting them down at every 
iltep : safety seemed only tp be attainable when they 
should have retired without the range of our shot ; 
which, to troops galled as severely as they were, was 
too remote a relief. Pressed by this consideration, 
they fled to the ditch, whither the right division had 
retreated, and there remained until ni^t permitted 
them to retire. 

• 

Here was a period, the most auspicious that had 
appeared during the war, to Have gained a com{Jete 
triumph to our arms. What important events, in a 
nation's history, are often the result of slight occur- 
rences ! and how often are they prevented by causes 
no less inconsiderable ! This truth is apparent in the 
fate of this grand expedition, which had been fitted 
out to humble our national pride ; and which would 
have been captured or destroyed but for the ill*timed 
policy of the government, or its agents, who, as has 
been shown, prevented the arrival of the arms destined 
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fw this place, because an inconsiderable sum was 
thereby saved to the nation. A considerable portion 
of our troops were inactive and useless for the want 
of arms to place in their hands* If this had not been 
the case — ^had they been in a situation to have acted 
efficiently, the whole British army must have submit- 
ted. But, situated as Jackson then was, pursuit would 
have been rashness ; though, with the additional iTorce 
which a sufficiency of arms would have placed at his 
command, much might have been effected against an 
enemy whose ranks were thinned by the unparalleled 
daughter of the day ; and who, panic*struck, and flee- 
ing from the danger before them, were incompetent 
to resistance, and already believed themselves con- 
quered : but prudence, under existing circumstances, 
strongly opposed the idea of pursuit, and suggested to 
the commanding general, that although he had thus 
signally achieved even more than he had expected, yet 
with the kind of troops it had been effected, inferior 
in number and discipline, to attempt, even under pre- 
sent advantages, a contest oa the plain, was hazarding 
too greatly. *» 

Colonel Hinds was very solicitous, and in person 
applied to the commanding general for leave to pursue, 
at the head of his dragoons, the fleeing and broken 
columns of the enemy : Jackson, however, would not 
permit it " My reason for refusing," he remarked, 
^ was, that it might become necessary to sustain him, 
and thus a contest in the open field be brought on : 
the lives of my men were of value to their country, 
and much too dear to their families to be hazarded 
where necessity did not require it ; but above all, from 
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the tiumerous dead and wounded stretched out on the 
field before me^ I felt a confidence that the safety of 
the city was most probably attained^ and hence, that 
nothing calculated to reverse the good fortune we had 
met should be atteinpted." 

His reasoning on this subject was certainly cbrrect, 
and such as feeling and policy sanctioned If an at- 
tack had been urged, and the efibrt crowned with suc- 
cess^ enough having been done, the splendour of the 
late transaction would be but partially increased, and 
little additional lustre reflected on the American cha- 
racter : if, however, unsuccessful, the object of the ex-* 
pedition was then secured tn the enemy ; and all that 
had^ for so many days, and under such weighty pri- 
vations, been contended for, would, at the instant, have 
been sacrificed and lost In addition to this, his scA^ 
tters were most of them owners of the soil, who had 
families anxiously concerned for their safety, and 
whose happiness depended upon their return: such 
men would have proven a loss to the community, too 
great to warrant their being risked for the mere gra- 
tification of pride; in opposition, too, to those whose 
trade was war; and who, wholly abstracted from 
every thing like principle, contended in battle with- 
t)Ut knowing why^ or for what they fought The lives 
of his soldiers were too valuable to their families and 
the community, to be risked upon a venture not war- 
ranted by necessity, nor required by the interest and 
honour of the country. He preferred, therefore, to 
adopt what seemed the safer course ; to continue his 
|K)sition, which assured protection to the city, and the 
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iBfaabitants, rather than by endeavouring to obtsun 
more, to endanger the loss of every thing. 

The efforts of the enemy to carry our line of de- 
fence on the left, were seconded by an attack on the 
right bank, with eight hundred chosen troops, under 
the command of colonel Thornton. Owing to the diffi- 
culty of passing the boats from the canal to the river, 
and the str<mg current of the Mississippi, the troops 
destined for this service were not crossed, nor the op« 
posite shore reached for some hours after the expect- 
ed moment of attack. By the time he had effected a 
landing, the day had dawned, and the flashes of the 
guns announced the battle begun. Supported by three 
gun-boats, he hastened forward, with his command, in 
the direction of Morgan's entrenchment 

Some time during the night of the 7th, two hun* 
dred Louisiana militia had been sent off, to watch the 
movements of the enemy, and oppose him in his land- 
ing: this detachment, under the command of major 
Amaud, had advanced a mile down the river and halt- 
ed ; either supposing the general incorrect, in appre* 
bending an attack, or that his men, if refreshed, would 
be more competent to exertion, he directed them to 
lie down and sleep : one man only was ordered to be 
upon the watch, lest the enemy should approach them 
undiscovered. Just at day, he called upon his sleep- 
ing companions, and bade them rise and foe ready, for 
he had heard a considerable bustle, a little below. No 
sooner risen, than confirmed in the truth of what had 
been stated, they moved off in the direction they had 
come, without even attempting an execution of their 
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orders. The Kentucky troops, having reached Mor- 
gan at five o'clock in the morning, were immediately 
sent to co-operate with the Louisianians. Major Da- 
vis, who commanded, had proceeded about three quar- 
ters of a mile, and met those troops hastily retreating 
up the ros^ ; he ascertained from them that the ene- 
my had made the shore; had debarked, and were 
moving rapidly up the levee. ' He informed them for 
what purpose he had been despatched, — to oppose an 
approach as long as practicable, and with their assist- 
ance, he would endeavour to execute his orders. 

The two detachments, now acting together, formed 
behind a saw-mill-race, skirted with a quantity of 
plank and scantling, which afforded a tolerable shel- 
ter. Davis, with his two hundred Kentuckians, formed 
on the road next the river, supported by the Loui- 
siana militia on the right The enemy appearing^ 
their approach was resisted, and a warm and spirited 
^position for some time maintained: a momentary 
check was given. The British again advanced, and 
again received a heavy fire. At this moment, gene- 
ral Morgan's aid-de-camp, who was present, perceiv- 
ing the steady advance of the enemy, and fearing for 
the safety of the troops, ordered a retreat Confusion 
was the consequence — order could not be maintained, 
and the whole fled, in haste, to Morgan's line. Arriv- 
ing in safety, though much exhausted, they were im- 
mediately directed to form, and extend themselves to 
the swamp ; that the right of the entrenchment might 
not be turned. 

Colonel Thornton having reached an orange grove. 
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about seven hundred yards distant, halted ; and exar 
mining Morgan's line, found it to ^ consist of a formi- 
dable redoubt on the river," with its weakest and most 
vulnerable point towards the swamp. He directly 
advanced to the attack, in two divisions, against the 
extreme right and centre of the line ; and, having de- 
ployed, charged the entrenchment, defended by about 
fifteen hundred men. A severe discharge, from the 
field pieces mounted along our works, caused the 
right division to oblique, which^ uniting with the left, 
pressed forward to the point occupied by the Ken- 
tucky troops. Perceiving themselves thus exposed, 
and having not yet i^povered from the emotions pro- 
duced by their first retreat, they began to give way, 
and very soon entirely abandoijied their position. The 
Louisiana militia gave a few fires and followed the 
example. Through the exertions of the officers, a 
momentary halt was efiected; but a burst of congreve 
rockets falling thickly and setting fire to the sugar- 
cane, and other combustiUes around, again excited 
their fears, and they moved hastily away ; nor could 
they be rallied, until at the distance of two miles,' hav- 
ing reached a saw-mill-race, they were formed, and 
placed in an attitude of defence. 

Commodore Patterson, perceiving the right flank 
about to be turned, had ceased his destructive fire 
against the retreating columns on the opposite shore, 
and turned his guns to infilade the eneniy next the 
swamp; but, at the moment when he expected to 
witness a firm resistance, and was in a situation to 
eo-operate, he beheld those without whose aid all his 
^fiprts were unavailing, suddenly thrown into con- 
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fusion, and forsaking their posts, Discovering he could 
no longer maintain his ground, he spiked his guns, 
destroyed his ammunition, and retired from a pest 
where he had rendered the most important services. 

In the panic that produced this disorderly retreat, at 
a moment when manly resistance was expected, are to 
be found circumstances of justification, which might 
have occasioned similar conduct even in disciplined 
troops. The weakest part of the line, and which was 
protected but by a slight ditch, was assailed by the 
greatest strength of the enemy: this was defended by 
one hundred and eight}' Kentuckitns, who were stretch* 
ed out to an extent of three hundred yards, and unsup* 
ported by any pieces of artillery. Thus openly ex- 
posed to the attack of a greatly superior force, and 
weakened by the extent of ground they covered, it is 
not to be wondered at, or deserving of reproach, that 
they should have considered rei^stance ineffectual, and 
forsaken a post, which they had strong reasons fok* be- 
lieving they could not maintain. General Morgan re- 
ported to general Jackson the misfortune and defeat 
he had met, and attributed it to the flight of those 
troops, who had also drawn along with them the rest 
of his forces. It is true, they were the first to flee ; 
and equally true, that their example may have had the 
effect of producing general alarm ; but in point of ad- 
vantageous situation, the troops materially differed: the 
one, as we have shown, were exposed, and enfeelded 
by the manner of their arrangement; the other, though 
considerably superior in numbers, covered no greater 
extent of ground, and were defended by an excellent 
breast-woik, and several pieces of camion : with this 
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difference, the loss of confidence of the former was 
not without sufficient capse. Of these facts, commo- 
dore Patterson was not apprized — general Morgan 
was: l)oth, however, attributed the disaster to the 
flight of the Kentucky militia. Upon their informa- 
tion, general Jaclcson founded his report to the secre- 
faiy of war, by which those troops were exposed tq 
censures they did not merit Had all the circum-* 
stances, as they existed, been disclosed, reproach 
would have been prevented. At the mill-race, no 
troops could have behaved better: they were wel) 
post^» and bravely resisted the advance of the eneipy, 
nor, ui^^an order to that effect was given, had enter- 
tained a thought of retreating. 

The heart-felt joy at the glorious victory achievec) 
on one side pf the river, was clouded by the disaster 
witnessed on the other. A position was gained whicl;^ 
secured to the enemy advantages the most important ; 
and whence our whole line, on the left bank, couli^ b^ 
severely annoyed But for the precaution of commo- 
de^ Patterson, in spiking his guns, and destroying ,the 
ammunition, it would have. been iQ the power of colo- 
nel Thornton to have completely enfiladed ou^r line of 
defence, and rendered it untenable. Fearful lest the 
guns might be ujDspiked, ^nd brought to operate against 
him, general Jacksop hashed to throw detachments 
across, with orders to regain the position at every 
hazard. To the troops on the right bank, he forwarded 
an address, with a view to excite them to deeds of 
yalour, and in,spirit.them t9 e;x€;rtions that should yvipfi 
off the rq>roacb they h^d drawn vpon themselves/ 

* See note D. 

3b ^ 
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Previously, however, to their being in readiness to act# 
he succeeded by stratagem in re-obtaining his lost po* 
sition, and thus spared the effusion of Uood which 
would have been necessary to its accomplishment. 

• 

The loss of the British, in the main attack, on the 
left bank, has been, at different times, variously stated 
The killed, wounded, and prison^s, ascertained, on 
the next day after the battle, by colonel Hayne, the 
inspector-general, places it at twenty-six hundred. 
General Lambert's report to lord Bathurst makes it 
but two thousand and seventy. From prisoners, how- 
ever, and information and circumstances derived 
through other sources, it must have been even greater 
than is stated by either. • Among them was the com- 
mander-in-chief, and major-general Gibbs, Who died of 
his wounds the next day, besides many of their most 
valuable and distinguished officers ; while the loss d 
the Americans, in killed and wounded, was but thir- 
teen.* 

* It appears to have been made a question l^ the 
British officers, if it would not be more advisable ta 
carry general Morgan's line, and refrain from any at* 

* Our effective force, at the line, on the left bank, was three 
thousand seven hundred ; that of the enemy at least nine thousand. 
The force landed in Louisiana has been variously reported : the best 
information places it at about fourteen thousand. A part of this acted 
ivith colonel Thornton ; the climate had rendered many unfit for the 
duties of the field ; while a considerable number had been kiQed and 
wounded in the different contests since their arrival. Their streogtb^ 
therefore, may be fairly estimated, on the 8th, at the number vre 
have stated ; at any rate, not less. 
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tempt on this side the river. It was believed, that if 
successful in this attack, they would be able to force 
general Jackson from his entrenchment, and pass with 
the main body of the army, in safety, to the city. A 
letter found in the possession of captain Wilkinson, a 
British officer, who fell in the battle, to a friend at home, 
in the war departme&t, speaking on this subject, shows 
that a difference of opinion prevailed, and confesses 
his own "as being decidedly in favour of a vigorous at- 
tack on both sides. It bears date late on the night of 
the 7th, nor does it appear, although he was a captain 
and brigade-major, that he, at that time, knew whether 
an assault was seriously intended against Jackson's 
line, or was designed as a feint, to aid the operations of 
colonel Thornton. With the true spirit of a British 
officer, however, he indulged in entire confidence a 
hope of success, — entertained no fears for the result, 
nor doubted but that the Americans would at once re* 
tire before their superior skill and bravery. A general 
order, which must have been communicated after he 
had written, disclosing the manner of attack, on the 
left, where he acted, was also found with the letter. 
In that the fusileers and light troops were instructed, 
after reaching our line, to act as a pursuing squadron, 
and keep up alarm, while the army on the right should 
press closely in the rear and support them. It breathes 
an assurance of success, and shows with what anxiety 
they looked to the approaching morning, as likely to 
bring with it a successful termination of their labours, 
and a triumph over a foe, whose advantages, more 
than bravery, they supposed, had so long baffled their 
utmost efforts. 
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That it was considered, however, an undertaking of 
greater magnitude and hazard than they were dispos- 
ed openly to admit, is obvious, from one circumstance. 
Irhe officer who leads his troops on a forlorn attempt, 
bot unfi^quently places before them allurements 
stronger than either authority or duty. On the pre- 
sent occasion, this resort was not omitted ;. and induce- 
inents were held out, than which nothing more invit- 
ins could be offered to an infuriated soldiery.* Let it 
fe^re-embered of Aat ^™t bu. ni.^Z gener^ 
who hks been so much dejdored by the British nation, 
that, to the cupidity of his soldiefs, he promised the 
wealth of the city, as a recompense for their gallantly 
and desperation; while, with brutal licentiotisness, 
they were to revel in lawless indulgence, and trimnph, 
uncontrolled, over female innocence. Scenes like 
these, our nation, dishonoured and insulted, had al- 
ready witnessed ; she had witnessed them at Hamp- 
ton and Havre-de- Grace : but it was reserved for her 
yet to learn that an officer of the character aiid stand- 
ing of Sir Edward Packenham, polished, generous, and 
brave, should, to induce his soldiers to acts of daring 
valour, permit them, as a reward, to insult, injure, and 
debase those whom all mankind, even savages, reve- 
rence and respect The history of Europe, Since civi- 
lized warfare began, is challenged to afford an instance 
of such gross depravity, — such wanton outrage on the 
morals and dignity of society. English writers may 
deny the correctness of the charge ; it certainly inte- 
rests ihem to do so: but its authenticity is too well 

* ^^ Booty and Beauty ^'^^ was the watch-word of Sir Edward Facken- 
Jiaiii^« army, in the battle of the 8th. 
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established to admit of doubt, while its criminality is 
increased, from being the act of a people who hold 
themselves up to surrounding naticais as examples of 
every thing that is correct and proper. The facts and 
circumstances which were presented at the time of 
this transaction left no doubt on the minds of our offi- 
cers, but that « Beauty and Booty^ was the watch- 
word of the day. The information was obtained from 
prisoners, and confirmed by the books of two of their 
orderly-sergeants taken in battle, which contained re- 
cord proof of the fact 

The events of this day afford abundant evidence of 
the liberality of the American soldiers, and show a 
striking difference in the troops of the two nationts. 
While one were allured to acts of bravery and duty, 
by the promised pillage and plunder of the inhabitants, 
and the commission 6i crimes abhorrent in the sight 
of earth and heaven, the other fought but for his 
country, and, having repelled her assailants, instantly 
forgot aU enmity, viewed his fallen foe as a brother, 
and hastened to assist him, even at the hazard of his 
own life. The gallantry of the British soldiers, and 
no people could have displayed greater, had brought 
many of them even to our ramparts, where, shot down 
by our troops, they were lying badly wdunded. When 
the firing had ceased, and the columns had retired, 
our troops, with generous benevolence, advanced over 
their lines, to assist and bring in the wounded, which 
lay under and near the walls; when, strange to tell, 
the enemy, from the ditch they occupied, opened a 
fire upon them, and, though at a considerable distance, 
succeeded in wounding several. It was enough for 
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our generous soldiers, that they were doing an act 
which the benevoleoce of their hearts approved, and, 
with charitable perseverance, they continued to ad- 
minister to the wants of these suffering men, and to 
carry them within their lines, although, in their efforts, 
they were continually exposed to danger. Let the 
apologist for crime say, wherefore were acts thus un- 
pardonable committed against men, who were admi- 
nistering to the wants and relieving the sufferings of 
the dying countrymen of those who thus repaid the 
most laudable humanity with wanton and useless 
cruelty, 

A communication, shortly after, from major-geneAl 
Lambert, on whom, in consequence of the fall of ge- 
nerals Packenham, Gibbs, and Keane, the command 
had devolved, acknowledges to have witnessed the 
kindness of our troops to his wounded. He solicited 
of general Jackson permission to send an unarmed 
party to bury the dead, lying before his lines, and to 
bring off* such of the wounded a3 were dangerous. 
Though, in all probability, it was unknown to general 
Lambert what had been the conduct of his troops on 
this occasion, and unquestionably not authorized by 
him, yet Jackson, in answer to his despatch, did not 
omit to bring it to his view, and to express his utter 
abhorrence of the act The request to bury the dead 
was granted. General Jackson, though, refused to per- 
mit a near approach to his line, but consented that the 
wounded who were at a greater distance than three 
hundred yards from the entrenchment should be re- 
lieved, and the dead buried: those nearer were, by 
his own men, to be delivered over, to be interred by 
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their countrymen. This precaution was taken, that 
the enemy might not have an opportunity to inspect, 
Or know any thing of his situation. 

General Lambert, desirous of administering to the 
relief of the wounded, and that he might be relieved 
from his apprehensions of attack, proposed, about 
noon, that hostilities should cease until the same hour 
the next day. Greneral Jackson, cherishing the hope 
of being able to secure en important advantage, by his 
apparent wilUngness to accede to the proposal, drew 
up an armistice, and forwarded it to general Lambert, 
with directions for it to be immediately returned, if 
approved. It contained a stipulation to this effect — 
that hostilities, on the left bank of the river, should be 
discontinued from its ratification, but • on the right 
bank they should not cease ; and, in the interim, that 
under no circumstances were reinforcements to be 
sent across, by either party. This was a bold stroke 
at stratagem ; and, although it succeeded, even to the 
extent desired, was yet attended with considerable 
hazard. Reinforcements had been ordered over to 
retake the position lost by Morgan in the morning, 
and the general presumed they had arrived at their 
point of destination, but, at this time, they had not 
passed the river, nor could it be expected to be re- 
taken with the same troops who had yielded it the day 
before, when possessed of advantages which gave 
them a decided superiority : this the commanding ge- 
neral well knew; yet, to spare >the sacrifice of his 
men, which, in regaining it, he foresaw must be con- 
siderable, he was disposed to venture upon a course, 
which, he fe)t assured^ could not fail to succeed. It 
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was impossible his object could be discovered ; while 
be confidently believed the British commander would 
infer, from the pron^pt and re^y manner in which his 
proposal had been met, that such additional troops 
were already thrown over, as would be fully adequate 
to the purposes of attack, and greatly to endanger, if 
not wholly to qut off, colpnel Thornton's retreat Ge- 
neral Lambert's construction was such as had been 
anticipated. Although the armistice contained a re- 
quest that it shpuld be immediately sigped and retufn- 
ed, it was neglected to be acted upon until the next 
day; and Thornton ^nd his cwimand were, in t^e 
interim, under cover of the lught, re-cpossed, ai^d the 
ground they occupied lefk to bie peacesiily possessed 
by the ori^nal holders. The oppprjtuiuty dius afford- 
ed of regaining a position on whiich, in 9 gre^t de^iee, 
depended die safety of those on th/e oj^osite shore, 
was accepted with an avidity its importance meritecjl, 
and immediate measures taken to increase its strength, 
and prepare it against any future attack that might be 
made. This dday o( the British commander* ijrai 
evidently designed, that, pjcnding .the negotiatiw, acuji 
l>efore it was concluded, an opportunity might be 
had, either of throwing over reinfoircements, or i;e- 
moving colonel Thornton and his troops from a situa- 
tion so extremely perilous. Early next morning, general 
Lambert returned his acceptance of what hstd been 
proposed, with an apology for having failed to ceply 
sooner; he excused the omission, by pleading a pres^ 
of business, which had occa^one^ the comqiunicatipn 
to be overlooked and neglected Jfacksqn wfts at .^9 
loss to attjribute ,the dqlay tp the qorr/^ct motive: the 
^ology, however, wap as,per/ectly satisfactory tohini 
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as any thing that could have been offered ; beyond the 
object intended to be effected, he felt unconcemedi 
and, having secured this, rested perfectly satisfied It 
cannot, however, appear otherwise than extraordinary, 
that this neglect should have been ascribed by the 
British general to accident, or a press of business, 
when it must have been no doubt of greater import- 
ance, at that moment, than any thiiig which he could 
possibly have had before him. 

The armistice was this morning, (9th of January) 
concluded, and agreed to continue until two o'clock in 
the evening. The remaining dead and wounded were 
now removed from the field, which for three hundred 
yards in front of our line, they had almost literally 
covered. For the reason already giveii, our soldiers, 
within the line of demarkation between the two camps, 
delivered over to the British, who were not permitted 
to cross it, the dead for burial, and the wounded on 
parole, for which it was stipulated that an equal nunir 
ber of American prisoners should be restored. 

It has seldom happened that officers were more de- 
ceived in their expectations than they were ip the re- 
sult of this battle, or atoned more severely their error: 
their reasoning had never led them to cimclude that 
militia would maintain their ground when wanoly as* 
sailed : no other belief was entertained, than alarmed 
at the appearance and orderly firm approach of vete>- 
ran troops, they would at once forsake the contest, 
and in flight seek for safety. At what part of our line 
they were stationed was ascertained l^ information 
derived through a deserter, on the 6th ; and influenced 
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by a belief of their want of nerve, and deficiency in 
bravery, at this point the main assault was urged 
They were indeed militia ; but the enemy could have 
asjiaUed no part of our entrenchment where they 
would have met a warmer reception, or where they 
would have found greater strength : it was indeed the 
best defended part of the line. The Kentucky and 
Tennessee troops, under generals Carroll, Thomas 
and Adair, were here, who had already, on former oc- 
casions, won a reputation that was too dear to be sa* 
crificed. These divisions, alternately aharging their 
pieces, and mounting the platform, poured forth a con* 
6tant fire, that was impossible to be withstood, repel- 
led the advancing columns, and drove them from the 
field, with prodigious slaughter. 

* 

There is one fact told, to which general credit 
seems to be attached, and which clearly shows the 
opinion had by the British of our militia, and the little 
fear which was entertained of any determined opposi- 
tion from them. When repulsed from our line, the 
British officers were fully persuaded that the informa- 
tion given them by the deserter, on the night of the fith, 
was false, and that instead of pointing out the ground 
defended by the militia, he had referred them to the 
place occupied by our best troops. Enraged at what 
they believed an intentional dedeption, they called 
their informant before them, to account for the mis- 
chief he had done. It was in vain^ he urged his inno- 
cence, and, with the most solemn protestations, declar- 
ed he had stated the fact truly as it was. They could 
not be convinced, — ^it was impossible that they had 
contended against any but the best disciplined troofwi 
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and, without further ceremony, the poor fellow, sus« 
pended in view of the camp, expiated, on a tree, not 
his crime, for what he had stated was true, but their 
error, in underrating an enemy who had already af- 
forded abundant evidences of valour. In all their fu- 
ture trials with our countrymen, may they be no less 
deceived, and discover in our yeomanry a determina- 
tion to sustain with firmness, a government which 
knows nothing of oppression ; but which, on an en- 
larged and liberal scale, aims to secure the indepen- 
dence and happiness of man. If the people of the 
[Tnited States, free almost as the air they breathe, 
shall at any time omit to maintain their privileges and 
their government, then indeed will it be idle longer 
to speak of the rights of men, or of their capacity to 
govern themselves: the dream of libert|r must fade 
away and perish forever, no more to be remembered 
or thought of. 
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The conflict had ended, and each army occupied iU 
former position. In appearance the enemy were visi- 
bly altered: menace was sunk into dejection, and 
offensive measures yielded for those which promised 
safety. Their bold attitude so long preserved, was 
iiow lain aside ; and they were perceived to be erect- 
ing partial defences, to guard against expected attack. 
It had been already announced, upon good authority, 
that a considerable force had succeeded in passing the 
Balize — made prisoners of a detachment there, and 
Was proceeding up the Mississippi, to co-operate with 
the land forces. It was intended to aid in the battle 
of the 8th, but failing to ^rri ve, the attack had been 
made without it Whether the enemy, chagrined and 
mortified at the failure of an effort, into which the idea 
of disappointment had never entered, might not again 
renew the attack, on the arrival of this force, was a 
probable event, and every preparation was in progress 
to be again in readiness to repel it 
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Of this formidable advuice, no certain intelligence 
was received until the night of the 1 1th, when a heavy 
cannonading, supposed to be on Fort St Philip, was 
distinctly heard Jackson entertained no fears for the 
result The advantages in defence, which his precau* 
tion and vigilance had eariy extended to this passage 
to the city, added to an entire confidence in the skill 
and bravery oi the officer to whom it had been con* 
fided, led him to believe there was nothing to be ap- 
prehended; and that every thing which duty and 
bravery could effect, would be done. The enemy^s 
squadron, consisting of two bomb vessels, a brig,' sloop, 
and schooner, were discovered by the videttes, from 
Fort Bourbon, on the morning of the 9th, directing 
their course up the river; signals were made, — in- 
formation communicated, and every thing was in readi- 
ness to receive them. About ten o^clock, having ap- 
proached within striking distance, an assault was com- 
menced on the fort, and an immense quantity of bombs 
and balls were discharged against it A severe and 
well-directed fire from our water battery soon com- 
pelled them to abandon the attack, and retire about 
two miles. At this distance, the enemy was possess- 
ed of decided advantages, — Shaving it in their power 
to reach the fort, with the shot from their large mor- 
tars, while they were entirely without the range of 
ours. The assault continued, without much intermis^ 
sion, from the 9th until the night of the ITth* They 
had hitherto lain beyond the effective range of our 
shot, and although from their large mortars the fort 
had been constantly reached, and pierced in innume- 
rable places, still, such an effect had not been pro- 
duced, as to justify a belief^ that Ihey could now, more 
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than at the moment of their arrival, venture to pasii. 
A heavy mortar having been prepared, and turned 
against them on the 17th, the security they had hith- 
erto enjoyed was taken away : their vessels could now 
be reached, and considerable effect was discovered to 
be produced. This circumstance, and an ineffectual 
bombardment, which though continued for eight days, 
had secured no decided advantage, induced them to 
suspend all further efforts ; and, on the morning of the 
18th, they retired. 

Major Overton, who commanded at this place, his 
officers, and soldiers, distinguished themselves by 
their activity and vigilance. To arrest the enemy's 
passage up the river, and prevent them from uniting 
with the forces below the city, was of great import^ 
ance ; and to succeed in this was as much as could be 
expected. So long, therefore, as they kept at a distance, 
nor attempted a final accomplishment of their object^ 
no other concern was felt than to watch their ma« 
ncBuvres, and adopt such a course as should afford 
safety to the troops in the garrison ; for this purpose, 
pieces of timber and scantling were used, which formed 
a cover, and gave protection from their bombs. The 
store of anununition was also divided, and buried in 
different places in the earth, that in the event of acci* 
dent the whole might not be lost During the period 
of the bombardment, which lasted with little intermis- 
sion for nine days, sleep was almost a stranger in the 
fort The night was the time when most of all it was 
feared lest the enemy, aided by the darkness, and as- 
jsisted by some fortunate breeze, would have it in their 
power to ascend the river, in despite of every opposi- 
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lion : the constant activity which was necessary, 
prevented all opportunities for repose. On a tempes* 
tuous night, the wind setting fair to aid them, an attempt 
was made to pass : to divert the attention of the fort, 
and favour the chances for ascent, their boats were 
sent forward to commence an attack. In this, however, 
they were disappointed, and compelled to abandon the 
undertaking. At length, after many frftitless effort^ 
and an immense waste of labour and ammunition, they 
retired without effecting their purpose, or producing, 
to us, a greater injury than the loss of nine of the 
garrison, who were killed and wounded 

The failure of this squadron to ascend the river, 
perhaps, determined general Lambert in the course 
which he immediately adopted His situation before 
our line was truly an impleasant one. Our batteries, 
after the 8th, were continually throwing balls and bombs 
into his camp; and wherever a party of troops appeared 
in the field, they were greatly annoyed. Thus harass- 
ed^-rrperceiving that all assistance through this chan- 
nel had failed, and constantly in apprehension lest an 
attack should be made upon him, he resolved on avail- 
ing himself of the first favourable opportunity to depart, 
and forsake a contest where every effort had met dis- 
appointment, and where an immense number of his 
troops had found their graves. The more certainly to 
effect a retreat in safety, detachments had been sent 
out to remove every obstruction that could retard their 
progress through the swamp; while, to give greater 
facility to his departure, strong redoubts were erected 
on the way, and bridges thrown across every creek and 
bayou that obstructed the passage* Every thing being 
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thus prepared, on the night of the 18th, general Lam^ 
bert silently decamped, and, proceeding towards the 
lake, embariced for his shifting, leaving, and recom- 
mending to the clemency and hospitality of the Ameri- 
can general, eighty of his soldiers, who were too severe- 
ly wounded to be removed. With such sileni^e and 
caution was this decftnipment managed, that not the 
slightest intelligence was communicated, even to our 
sentinels occupying the out posts. Eariy on the next 
morning, the enemy's camp was perceived to be evar 
cuated ; but what had become of them, and whither they 
had gone, could only be conjectured : no information 
on the subject was possessed. To ascertain the cause 
of this new and sudden appearance of things, detach- 
ments were in readiness to proceed and reconnoitre 
their camp, when surgeon Wadsdale, of the staff, ar- 
rived at our line, with a letter to general Jackson, from 

; the British commander, announcing his determination 

J to suspend, ^for the present, all further operations 

against New Orleans," and requesting his humanity 

^ towards the wounded he had left, and whom necessity 

* ! had compelled him to abandon. 

Detachments were now sent out to ascertain the 
^ cause of this unexpected state of things ; with orders 

f to harass their rear, if a retreat were really intended. 

But the precaution taken by the enemy, and the 
ground over which they were retreating, prevented 
pursuit in sufficient numbers to secure any valuaUe 
result The system of operations which Jackson had 
prescribed for himself, he believed was such as poUcy 
sanctioned, nor to be abandoned but for advantages 
evidently certain, and which admitted not of questioQ. 
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To pursue on a route protected and defended by- 
canals, redoubts, and entrenchments, would, at least, 
have been adventuring upon an uncertain issue, where 
success was extremely problematical, and where iur 
jury and loss might have resulted. 

Thus, at last, in total disappointment, terminated an 
invasion from which much had been expected. Twen- 
^-•six days ago, flushed with the hope of certain 
victory, had this. army erected its standard on the banks 
of the Mississippi. At that moment, they would have 
treated with contempt an assertion, that in ten days 
they would not enter the city of New Orleans. How 
changed the portrait, from the expected reality ! But 
a few days since, and they were confident of a triumph, 
and a successful termination of their labours : now, 
vanquished, beaten, and cut to pieces, at midnight, un- 
der the cover of its darkness, they are found silently 
abandoning their camp^ — ^breaking to pieces their ar- 
tillery, — fleeing from an enemy, who, but a little while 
before, they had held in utter contempt, and submit- 
ting their wounded to his clemency. A demonstration 
is given, which a Briton, short of absolute proof, would 
have been among the last to have admitted, that four- 
teen thousand troops, who, oftentimes, against the 
sternest opposition, had signalized themselves in bat- 
tle, and marched to victory, could, under any circum- 
stances, be beaten, and one-third of them destroyed, by 
an inferior number of men, who scarcely knew how to 
form in column, or deploy into line : yet they knew that 
which was of infinitely mora service in nerving with 
strength the soldier's aim, and dispelling every thing 
like fear, — ^that they were contending for their rights, 
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against a power which was causelessly seeking theif 
destruction, — ^for privilege against usurpation^ — ^for 
liberty, in opposition to oppression : — that they were 
fighting for a country they loved, and for enjoymentSt 
which, once lost, could never be regained. Prompted 
by these considerations, they had entered the field, 
and under their influence had acted. For their toils 
and privations^ they were amply remunerated : they 
had met their own and country^s expectations — ^had 
saved a city from destruction — ^its inhabitants from 
cruelty and dishonour, and were carrying with them 
that consolation which the recollection of a &ithful 
discharge of duty never fails to inspire. 

There Was no certainty that the contest wqs finally 
ended. The enemy had indeed retired, and^ ^ for the 
present^ relinquished all further operations against 
New Orleans :'' but of what continuance their forbear- 
ance would be, whether they might not avail them« 
selves of the first flattering opportunity, to renew the 
struggle, and wipe ofi* the stain of a defeat so wholly ^ 
unexpected, could not be doubted. The hopes and 
expectations indulged, in England, of the success of 
this expedition, had inspirited the whole army ; and 
failure had never been anticipated. They had now 
retired ; yet, from their convenient situation, and hav'- 
ing command of the surrounding waters^ it was in 
their power, at a short notice, to re^appear, at the 
same, or some more favourable point— cause a repeti* 
tion of the hardships already encountered, and, per- 
haps, succeed in the accomplishment of their views. 
These considerations led general Jackson to conclude^ 
that, although, for the present, there was an abandon* 
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ment of tiie enterprise, still it behoved him not to 
relax in his system of defence j but be in constant 
readiness to maintain the advantages he had gained ; 
and not to risk a loss of the country by a careless in- 
difference, growing out oi the belief that danger had 
subsided. To prevent such a result, vigilance and 
caution were essentially necessary. 

The enemy being again at their shipping, with an 
jentire control of the lakfes and gulf, it could not be 
known kt what point they might venture on a second 
attack General Jackson determined now to withdraw 
his troops from the position they had so long occupied, 
and place them about the city, whence, to repel any 
further attempt that might be made, they could be 
advanced wherever it should become necessary. The 
seventh regiment of infantry remained to protect the 
point he was leaving; while, further in advance, on 
Villery^s canal, where a landing had been first effect* 
ed, were posted a detachment of Kentucky and Loui- 
siana militia. To secure this point more effectually, 
orders were given, on the 22d, to throw up a strong 
fortification, at the junctionr of Manzant and Bayou 
Bienvenu; which order was again attempted to be 
executed on the 25tlL On both occasions, failure was 
the result, from the circumstance of the enemy havings 
on their retreat, left a strong guard at this place, which, 
from its situation, defied approach by a force compe* 
tent to its reduction. Their occupying this position 
was looked to as a circumstance which afforded strong 
evidence that further hostilities were not wholly aban* 
doned To counteract, however, any advantages which 
vight thence be derived; different points, along the 
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swamp, and in the direction of Terre au B(Buf, were 
occupied, and sti-ong works erected, to prevent their 
again reaching in this direction the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

These arrangements being made, calculated, if not 
to prevent, at least to give intelligence of an approach 
in time to be resisted, on the 20th of January, general 
Jackson, with his remaining forces, commenced his 
march to New Orleans. The general glow excited, 
at beholding his entrance into the city, at the head of 
a long suffering and victorious army, was manifested 
by all those feelings which patriotism and sympathy 
inspire. The windows and streets were crowded, to 
view the man, who, by vigilance, decision, and en- 
ergy, had preserved the country from the fate to which 
it had been devoted. It was a scene well calculated 
to excite the tenderest emotions. But a few weeks 
since, and every bosom throbbed for deliverance and 
safety. Fathers, sons, and husbands, urged by the ne- 
cessity of the times, were toiling in defem^e of their 
wives and children. A ferocious sddiery, numerous, 
and skilled in the art of war, and to whom every in- 
dulgence had been promised, were straining exertion 
to effect their object Every cannon that echoed from 
the line was, perhaps, the signal of approach, and the 
commencement of indescribable horrors. But those 
feelings had subsided : the painful anticipations which 
had lasted so long, were gone. The tender female, 
relieved from the anguish of danger and suspense, no 
longer tvembled for her safety and her honour : a new 
order of things had arisen : joy sparkled in every coun- 
tenance ; while scarcely a widow or an orphan was 
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seen, to cloud the general transport. The command- 
ing general, under whose banners every thing had 
been achieved, deliberate, cool, and sparing of the 
lives of the brave defenders of their countrjs had dis- 
pelled the storm which had so long threatened to in- 
volve the ruin of thousands ; and was now restoring^ 
safe and unhurt, those who had with him maintained 
the contest His approach was hailed with acclama- 
tions : it was not the kind of applause, which, result- 
ing from fear, is oftentimes extended by the subject,. 
to some conqueror or tyrant returning in triumph, but 
that which was extended by citizens to a citizen, 
springing from affection, and founded in the honest 
sincerity of the heart All greeted his return, and 
hailed him as their deliverer. 

But, amidst the warm expression of their thanks, and 
the honours and congratulations heaped upon him, he 
was not unmindful, that to an energy superior to his 
own, and a wisdom which controls the destiny of na- 
tions, he was indebted for the glorious triumph of our 
arms. Respited from the arduous duties of the field^ 
his first concern was to draw the minds of all in thank- 
fulness and adoration to that sovereign mercy, without 
whose aid, and inspiring counsel, vain would be all 
earthly elSTorts. The 23d having been appointed a day 
of prayer and thanksgiving for the happy deliverance 
effected by our arms, Jackson repaired to the cathe- 
dral. The church and altar were splendidly decorated, 
and more than could obtain admission had crowded to 
witness the ceremony. A grateful recollection of his 
exertions to save the country, was cherished by all ; 
nor did the solemnity of the occasion, even here, re-* 
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strain a manifestation of their regard, or induce Hkem 
to withhold the honour he had so nobly earned. Chil- 
dren, robed in white, and representing the different 
states, were employed in strewitig the way with flow- 
ers ; while, as he passed, a flattering ode produced for 
the occasion saluted his ears. — 

Hail to the chief! who hied at war^s alarms, 
To save our threatenM land from hostile arms ; 
Preserv'd, protected by his gallant care, 
Be his the grateful tribute of each fair : 
With joyful triumph swell the choral lay — 
Strew, strew with flowers the heroes welcome way. 
Jackson, all hail 1 our country's pride and boast,-^ 
Whose nund^s a council, and his arm a host; 
Welcome, blest chief! accept our grateful lays, 
Unbidden homage, and spontaneous praise ; 
Remembrance, long, shall keep alive thy fame, 
And future infants learn to lisp thy name. 

When the general reached the church, Dubourg, the 
reverend administrator of the diocese, met him at the 
door* Addressing him in a strain of pious eloquence, 
he intreated him to remember, that his splendid 
achievements, which were echoed from every tongue, 
were to be ascribed to Him to whom all praise was due. 
" Let the votary of blind chance," continued he, ** de- 
ride our credulous simplicity. Let the cold-hearted 
atheist look for an explanation of important events, to 
the mere concatenation of human causes ; to us, the 
whole world is loud in proclaiming a Supreme Ruler, 
who, as he holds the destiny of man in his hands, holds 
also the thread of all contingent occurrences ; from 
his lofty throne, he moves every scene below, — ^infuses 
his wisdom into the rulers of nations, and executes his 
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uncontrollable judgments on the sons of men, accord-^ 
ing to the dictates of his own unerring justice." He 
concluded his impressive address, by presenting the 
general with a wreath of laurel, woven for the occasion, 
and which he desired him to accept as ^ a prize of 
victory.*' 

General Jackson accepted the pledge, presented as 
a mark of distinguished favour by the reverend pre- 
late, and returned him a reply no less impressfve than 
the address he had received. He was now conducted 
in, and seated near tiie altar, when the oi^an^ and church 
ceremonies were commenced, and inspired every mind 
with a solemn reverence for the occasion.* These 
being ended, he retired to his quarters, to renew a 
system of defence, which should ensure entire safety, 
and ward off any future danger that mi^t arise. The 
right bank of the Mississippi was now strengthened by 
additional reinforcements, and a strong position taken 
en La Fourcfae, to prevent any passage in that direc- 
tion. Suitable arrangements for security having been 
already made below the city, generals Coffee and Car- 
roll were instructed to resume their former encamp- 
ment, four miles above, where they had been stationed 
previously to the landing of the enemy. The rest of 
the troops were arranged at different points, where 
necessity seemed most to require it, and where they 
might be convenient, and concentrated for action, on 
the first appearance of danger. 

Previously to general Lambert's departure, articles 

* See note £. 
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of agreement had been entered into by the command- 
ers of the two armies, for an exchange of prisoners ; 
in pursuance of which, sixty-three Americans, taken 
on the night of the 23d, from the left wing of general 
Coffee's brigade, had been delivered up : the remain- 
der, principally those who had been taken at the cap- 
ture of our gun boats, were shortly afterwards surren- 
dered by admiral Cochrane, and an equal number of 
British prisoners, in our possession, sent off to be de- 
livered Kt the Balize. 

« 

The enemy had now withdrawn from the shore the 
troops which had been landed, and occupied their 
former position at Cat and Ship Island. Mortified at 
their unexpected disaster, they were projecting a 
pfan, by which it was expected a partial advantage 
might, perhaps, be secured, and the stigma of defeat 
be somewhat obliterated. 

Fort Bowy6r had been once assailed, with a con- 
siderable force, by land and water, and failure had re- 
sulted. This post, l^e key to Mobile, and considered 
of infinite consequence, had been retained under the 
command of him, who, heretofore, had defended it so 
valiantly. The British commander, turning front those 
scenes of disappointment and wretchedness so lately 
witnessed, and anxious to retrieve his fortunes, be- 
fore, with his shattered and diminished forces, he 
should retire, perceived no place against which he 
might proceed with better founded hopes of success. 
Its importance, in a military point of view, has been 
already shown : but, dispirited and reduced as the ene- 
my now were, even should they possess it, they would 
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be without thfe power to deriye those important ad- 
vantages which were hetetofbte so greatly appre- 
hended and dreaded 

On the 6th of February, the British shipping ap* 
peared off Dauphin Island, fronting the point on which 
stood the fort, garrisoned with three hundred and six- 
ty men. Having made the necessary arrangements^ 
on the 8th an attack was commenced, both from the 
land and water. The fleet was formed in two divi- 
sions; and approached within one and two miles, 
bearing south and south-west from it But the princi- 
pal attack, and that which compelled a surrender, was 
from the shore, where colonel Nicholls and Woodbine 
had carried on their operations in September. Five 
thousand troops, aided by pieoes of heavy ordnance, 
and secured from the fire of our guns by large em- 
bankments, urged the assault Under cover of the two 
succeeding nights, redoubts had been thrown up, and 
trenches cut through the sand, which enabled them to 
approach gradually, and without being exposed to the 
fire of our guns. Tmce, on the 8th, were detach- 
ments sent out, to effect by storm the accomplish- 
nient of their purpose ; but the fire from thelbrt com- 
pelled an abandonn^ent of their course, and drove them 
to the necessity of s^pproaching by trenches, protected 
by strong redoubts. To demolish these from the fort 
was impracticable, front their strength ; and to attempt 
to prevent their erection, by fuiy sortie, with so weak 
a force, would have been rash and imprudent. Thus 
situated, and every thing being ready to attack and car- 
ry the fcftt, if opposition were stiU intended, about ten 
c^clock on the 1 1th the enemy hoisted a flag : major 

3e 
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Lawrence raised another. Hostilities ceased, and ge> 
lieral Lambert required a surrender. The officer^ 
being convoked, with one consent agreed that further 
resistance would be ineffectual, and could only lead to 
the unnecessar}' loss <tf many valuable lives. A ca^ 
pitulation was agreed on, and the fort forthwith yielded 
to the enemy. 

Gen^eral Winchester, who commanded at Mobile 
having received intelligence of what was passing at 
the point, ordered a detachment of a thousand men, 
under major Blue, to proceed down the bay, and aid 
in its defence. This auxiliary force was too late : hav- 
ing surprised and captured one of the enemy'^ out 
piquets, consisting of seventeen men, and ascertained 
that a surrender had already taken place, they return- 
ed Had this detachment reached its destination, our 
loss wouM have been more severe. The enemy's 
forces were too numerous, and their means of attack 
too effectual, for any different result to have takep 
place, even had th^ detachment arrived in time. 

It had early been the wish of general Jackson, for 
the large frigate, lying at Tchifonte, to be completed, 
and placed in defence of Fort Bowyer. We have be- 
fore remarked the confidence entertained by him, that, 
with the aid of this vessel, no force brought against 
the place would be competent to its reduction. Near 
it is the onjy channel a vessel of any size can pass. 
This frigate, occupying the passage, would have pre- 
sented as strong a battery as could be brought against 
her, and, with the aid of the fort, defied any assault firom 
the water; and, while her position would have enabled 
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her to have thrown her bombs and shot across the naiv 
row neck of land, in the rear of the point, and arrested 
the advance of any number of troops, which, in this 
direction, might have attempted an approach* Yet every 
necessary precaution, to defend this important pass, 
had been altogether overlooked or disregarded, and 
more money disbursed by the government in erecting 
shelters, to protect the fdgate from the weather, than 
would have been sufficient for her completion. 

The legislature of Louisiana had re-commenced their 
session. The necesshy which had induced a suspen- 
sion of their deliberations, having been removed, by 
the departure of the enemy, they were no longer 
restricted in the exercise of their constitutional pri- 
vilegeSi Some of the members, during the past strug- 
gle, had forsaken their official duties, and repaired to 
the field, where more important services were to be 
rendered, and where they had manifested a zeal and 
devotion to the country worthy of imitation. A much 
greater part, however, had pursued a very opposite 
course, and stood aloof from the impending danger. 
The disposition they had shown, on the 28th of De- 
cember, to propose a capitulation with the enemy, has 
been adverted to: how far it was calculated to efr- 
trange the puUic sentiment from that conviction, 
which the commanding general, throughout, had en- 
deavoured to rivet and impress, ^that the country could 
and would be successfully defended,'' can be easily 
imagined. But with them he had sinned beyond for- 
giveness. The course he had adopted — his arresting 
their proceedings, and suspending their deliberations^ 
by placing an armed force at the door of the qapitol. 
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were yiewed as intoleirable infringemeBts upon leg^ 
lative prerogative-*Hieiiaiuiced w an abuse of power, 
and hence the first opportunity was seized on to ex* 
hibit their resentment against the man who had stood 
forth in opposition to, and defeated their desigi^ 
Whether it were better to indulge them in a heedless 
course, which led to no other object than individual 
advaopement, or, by inteq>osing a remedy, arrest the 
foul purpose intended, preserve the nation from dis-< 
honour, and avert the dangerous consequences involv- 
ed, was not a matter requiring much deliberation ; nor 
was it a circumstance to justify the legislature in 
treating as they did, with marked disreq^ect, him who 
was the efficient cause of all that had been achieved 

No sooner had the members resumed the exercise 
of their legislative duties, than their first concern was 
to pass in review, the incidents of the last month. To 
those who had acted vigilantly in the defence of the 
state, and who, by their toils and exertions, had con* 
tributed to its safety, they officially tendered their 
thanks. In pursuance of their resolutions, the govern- 
or addressed the principal officers: but of Jacksooi 
nothing was said. We are not dispo)iied to censure or 
even call in question the conduct of this body, though 
the circumstances present no very favourable appear- 
smce. When danger threatened, t^ey were disposed 
to make terms with the enemy, and obtain ss^ety by 
a surrender of the city : from this they were prevent- 
ed by a decision of character that compelled legisla- 
tive to yield to military authority. Greatly incensed 
at being thus, unexpectedly restrained in the execution 
of their designs, no sooner did they resume the du* 
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tJM of th^ rtatioiiv than thejr became lavish in the 
pnise of tbos« who adopted aad pursued •a. course 
directly contrary to their own ; while in that cemineii- 
datioiv and ^jqqprovaly they iateiitioiially neglected the 
very aiaii to whom their section of eoustry was in- 
debted for ita aalvatiod. But to Jackson, this was an 
immaterial cguDcmwitance : he had a nand inotpaUe ci 
being inflated by applause, or depressed by unmerked 
censure* He knew, full wall, that his countrymen 
would duly appreciate his conduct, trace his actions 
«id errors to |m^r motires, and extend ^ honour to 
whom honiiHur was due.'' Hmmmum est errare^ was a 
maxim from which he claimed no exemption; but a 
conviction rested on his mind, that necessity had 
prompted him to the course he had taken, that if he 
had erred, it was for the general good : if legislative 
prerogative had been invaded, it was to save the actors 
firom themselves : if constitutional forms and provi- 
sions had been vic^ted, the country had been tibereby 
protected from outrage, dishonour, and ruin. These 
afforded consolatory reflections, which the neglect or 
censures of none could disturb, or take away. Mind- 
fill of what he owed to his country, and what was ex^ 
pected at his hands, he continued a course calculated 
to preserve the advimlages he had secured, regardless 
of the cabal, the murmuring and intrigue of party. 

Appearances in the American camp were about this 
time assuming an un&voiirable aspect : present danger 
and alarm being removed, oonfiision was arising, and 
disaffection ajureadrng through the ranks. Pretexts 
were sought after to escape the drudgery oi Ae field. 
Many naturalized citi2eaisi, who had been brought into 
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the service, and made to aid in the general defencef^ 
\ were seeking exemption from further control, and 

j claiming to be subjects of the khig of France^ Some 

] ' were indeed foreigners: but most of them had, by 

: naturalization^ become citizens of the United States* 

^ Notwithstanding this, as French subjects, they were 

seeking, and actually procuring, exonerations through 
Monsieur Toussard, the consul resident at New Or- 
leans. No applicant ever went away unsupplied, and 
hundreds, for the price of a consular certificate, ob- 
tained protections which were to relieve them from 
the drudgery of the field, and the ties due to their 
adopted country. A flag was displayed from the con- 
suPs residence, and rumour circulated, that under it 
every Frenchman would find protection. Five dollars, 
the price of the certificate, was all that was required of 
any applicant to assure, through the consul, the proteo- 
tion of the French government Harassed by such evils, 
that were every day increasing, and having strong and 
satisfactory reasons to believe that the enemy, then 
within a few hours sail of the shore, wero constantly 
advised of his situation, Jackson determined to adopt 
such measures as would at once put down the mach- 
inations of the guilty and designing. Toussard, thus 
manifesting, what could be considered in no other 
light, a warmth of attachment to the English, and a 
desire to aid them, for the services perhaps which 
they had given in the restoration of his monaroh, was 
ordered to leave the city — retire to the interior of the 
country, nor venture to return, until peace was re- 
stored. His countrymen, also, who were disposed to 
claim his protection, and abandon the service, were 
ordered to foUow him, and, at their peril, not to ap^ 
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.pear again about New Orieans. The general did this 
with a view to his own security, and from a conviction 
that those who could thus shamefully seek to avoid a 
contest, threatened against a country which they had 
adc^ted^ and whose privileges and benefits they had 
enjoyed, would not scruple, if an occasion <^ered, to 
inflict any injury in their power: — ^ke believed his 
camp, or its vicinity, by no means a proper plac^ 
where such characters shoidd be permitted to loiter. 

Particular care and caution had been early taken 
that embarrassments <m the score of citizenship might 
not arise. Danger threatening, it was no difficult mat- 
ter to perceive, that on the ground of being subjects of 
a foreign power, and owing no allegiance to the Uni- 
ted States, many would assert a neutrality and exemp- 
tion from the fatigues and dangers of the field If 
entitled to this character, then was it fair diey should 
receive whatever of immunity could attach to their 
claim ; yet if in prosperous times they had asserted 
their right to be citizens, — ^participated in our privi- 
leges, and drawn to themselves all the benefits apper- 
taining to that relation, then was there every justice 
in demanding of them the military services which 
were exacted of others : but as the language spoken 
was not vernacular, any inquiry on this subject, cal- 
colated to result in certainty, was attended with diffi-- 
culty. Fortunately, however, a warmly contested 
election, the preceding summer, had taken place at 
New Orleans, and a register of the votes on the oc- 
casion had been preserved To this document then, 
the general resorted, and with this unanswerable ar- 
gument, that those who had voted, and thereby par* 
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ticipated in the highest jifntileges of tihe t&ixbtrfj 
•hould not now be permitted to deny, or throw off, a 
citizenship thus established. By this Hkean, he ren- 
^red in a great degree, inoperative, the French con- 
sul's certificates, and compelled to the field, spite of 
their consular protection, every man whose name 
could be traced on the election roster. 

Our own citizens, too, were giving rise to difficult 
ties, and increasing the danger of the moment Mr. 
Livingston had arrired on the 10th, from the British 
fleet, whither he had gone to effect a genera] cartel : 
through him, admiral Cochrane had antiounced the ar- 
rival of a vessel from Jamaica, with news, tii^t a treaty 
of peace had been agreed on and signed by the two 
countries. This information was immediately caught 
at by the news^mongers, and either from intention, or 
want of correct intelligence, it suddenly appeared in 
the Louisiana gazette, in an entirely different shape : 
it stated the arriyal of a flag at head^^uarters, which 
announced the conclusion of a peace, luid requested a 
suspension of hostilities. It was evident, the effect of 
such a declaration would be, to introduce lassitude, or 
perhaps disaffection among the troops,, and induce a 
belief that their accustomed vigilance was no longer 
necessary. Sensible of this, general Jackson sent for 
the editor, and instructed him to alter* what he bad 
stated, and exhibit the facts, which he now communi- 
cated to him, troly as they were. He adopted this 
course, ftom fear of the consequences to be produced 
to himself. One thing he well knew, that the enemy 
had retired, under circumstances of mortifioition and 
humbled feeling, at their complete disccmifiture ; nor 
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WM it an im{MH>babIe conjecture, that they sought yet 
seek an accomplishment of their views, through any 
channel a hope of success could be discerned. Might 
not this annunciation of peace, and request for the 
suspension of hostilities, introduced through the 
public journals, be a devise of the enemy to induce 
a relaxation in his system of operation and defence; 
to divert his officers and sddier? from that atten- 
tion and activity so essential to security, — ^to ei^cite 
discontents and munnurings, and a desire to be dis- 
charged from the further drudgery of a camp ? All 
these dangers he saw lurking beneath it, if false; and 
whether true or false, it was foreign to his duty to be 
influenced by any thing, until it should be officially 
conununicated by his government Fearful of the 
effect it mi^t produce, he lost no time in addressing 
his army : ^ how disgraceful,^' he remarked, ^ as well 
as disastrous, would it be, if, by surrendering ourselves 
credulously to newspaper publications, often proceed- 
ing from ignorance, but more frequently from dishonest 
design, we should permit an enemy, whom we have so 
lately and so ^oriously beaten, to regain the advai^- 
tages he has lost, and triumph over us in turn." A 
general order, at the same time, announced that no 
publication relating to, or affecting the army, was to be 
published in any newspaper, without first obtaining 
peraussion. It has been objected, that this prohibi- 
tion, going to restrict th^ exercise o( a constitutional 
right, was an outrage op the feelings and liberty otthe 
country : but if the press be of so sacred and intacti- 
Ue a character, that it may. adopt and pursue a course, 
calculated to^ scatter dissentions, and excite mutiny in 
the ranks of an army, when in the very face oi an 
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enemy, without the power of control, it is a circum- 
stance much* to be regretted. Reflecting* minds will 
determine, if an interposition of power were not ne- 
cessary, to restrain so dangerous a freedom, and to 
avert injury from a country, whose protection the 
press, when it seeks to injure, ceases to deserve^ 

Notwithstanding this prohibition, shortly afterwards 
an anonymous publication appeared in the Louisiana 
Courier, calculated by its inflammatory character to ex- 
cite mutiny among the troops^ and afford the enemy 
intelligence of the. situation and disposition of the 
army. It was now high time, the general believed, ta 
act with decision, and prove by the rigid exercise of 
authority, that such conduct militated against the 
police and safety of his camp, and required not to be 
passed with impunity.' The enemy had heretofore 
effected a landing, secretly, and without opposition; 
and although beaten, might again return. If spies 
were to be nested in his camp, and permitted to go 
forth to the world with the gleanings of their industry, 
it was folly to believe the enemy would not profit by 
the information. Martial law still prevailed in New 
Orleans, and he resolved to put it in execution against 
those who manifested such an evident disregard of the 
public good. The editor was immediately sent for to 
the general's quarters ; he stated the author of the 
piece to be LouailUer, a member of the legisla- 
ture, and he was thereupon discharged. 

Louaillier was arrested, and detained for triaL This 
circumstance afforded civilians a fair opportunity of 
testing if it were in the power of a commanding 
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general to raise the military above the civil authority^ 
and render it superior by any declaration' of his. Ap- 
plication was made to judge Hall for a writ of habeas 
corpus, which was immediately issued. The general, 
to render the example as efllcacious as possible, and 
from information that the judge had been much more 
officious than his duty requiredf and believing in fact, 
that it was a measure of combination and concert to 
test his power, determined to arrest him also, and 
thereby at once to settle the question of authority. On 
a matter involving such important consequences, he 
believed it best to have it determined in a way calcu* 
lated to silence opposition, and show that he was re- 
solved to put down every effort to thwart^ the mea^ 
sures he had adopted for defence, or which was intend- 
ed to destroy the police which he had established for 
the tranquillity of his camp, and for the safety of the 
country. 

Instead of surrendering Mr. Louaillier, and acting in 
obedience to the writ, which had issued for his relief, 
he seized the person of the judge, and, on the 1 1th of 
the month, sent him from the city, with these instruc- 
tionsr— ^ I have thought proper to send you beyond the 
limits of my encampment, to prevent a repetition of 
the improper conduct with which you have been 
changed. You will remain without the line of my sen- 
tinels until the ratification of peace is regularly an- 
nounced, or imtil the British shall have left the south- 
em coast" He did this, believing he was right in 
the declaration of martial law, and that the good sense 
of judge Hall, should, at so momentous a period, have 
taught him a different coiffse. He did it, because dis- 
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posed to give complete effect tp his measui^s — to 
silence opposition, and satisfy the refractory and de« 
signing, that judicial interference should not mar the 
el^ecution of his plans, or afford a screen, behind which 
treason might stalk unmolested. He did it, to make 
the example effectual, and to obtain, through fear, that 
security which could not be had through love of coun- 
tty. 

'the mind coolly calculating, in the closet, the prin- 
cipleis of right and wrong, cannot fairly appreciate the 
nierits of this question. Proper inferences can be only 
drawn, by bearing in recollection all those drcum- 
stances which existed at the moment That a zeal 
suited to the occasion, was not felt by all, the events 
jJready adverted to abundantly prove. The course 
jj^ursued . by the legislature had evidenced a feeling 
and conduct which had forfeited reliance ; while the 
enemy being, as we have heretofore shown, constantly 
Aidvised of eviery thing transacted in the American 
camp, plainly evinced, that safety and success were to 
be attained in no other way than by pursuing a course 
at once firm and determined 

The militia had already grown tired of the fidd, and 
sighed to be discharged from their toils. To impress 
on their minds a conviction, that, peace being restored, 
they were unnecessarily detained in service, when it 
rested on rumour alone, or to attempt, by any course 
bf conduct, to render them more disaffected, carried 
With it such a degree of criminality and guilt, as ooold 
hot be'' permitted, without endangering the safety of 
the country. This spirit of discont^t had become e» 
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tensively diffused The different posts, which had been 
establiiihed, could with diJGcutty be maintained. The 
Kentucky troops, and two hundred of the Louisiana 
militia, stationed in defence of Villery's canal, had 
abandoned their post Chef Menteur, too, a point no 
less important, had been forsaken by one hundred and 
fifty of the Louisianians, in despite of the remon- 
strances and exertions of their officers to detain them. 
Governor Claiborne had been heard to declare, in 
words of mysterious import, that serious difficulties 
would be sh(H*tly witnessed in New Orleans. For the 
commanding general, at a time like this, when disaf* 
fection was spreading like contagion through his camp, 
patiently to have stood and witnessed mutiny fomented 
and encouraged by persons who, from their standing 
in society, were calculated to possess a dangerous in* 
duence, would have been a crime he never could have 
sufficiently atoned, had injury resulted. He thought 
it time enough to relax in his operations, and ground 
his arms, when the conclusion of peace should be an- 
nounced through the proper authorities. Until then, 
believing that imperious duty required it, he resolved 
to maintain his advantages, and check opposition, at 
every hazard. To have obeyed the writ would have 
been idle. He had declared the existence of military 
authority, and thereby intended to supersede all judi- 
cial power. If he had obeyed the mandate, it would 
have been an acknowledgment of civil supremacy, 
and a virtual abandonment of the course he had adopt- 
ed, ^t was not an improbable event, that the petitioner 
would be discharged, on a hearing, because guilty of 
no offence cognizable by the civil courts. He had not 
levied war agamst the country, nor directly aided the 
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enemy ; but had done that which was paralyzing exer- 
tion, scattering dissention, introducing mutiny, and 
thinning the ranks of the army. Either, then, judicial 
interference should have been disregarded, or the ar- 
rest was wholly unnecessary. But whether the course 
pursued were right or wrong, the effect was import- 
ant and salutary, for good order was restored, and dis- 
t)rganizers forthwith were hushed to silence. 

On the 13th of the month, two days after the de* 
parture of judge Hall from the city, an express reach- 
ed head-quarters, with despatches from the war de- 
partment, at Washington City, announcing the con- 
clusion of a peace between Great Britain and the 
United States, and directing a cessation of hostilities. 
A similar communication from his government was 
received by general Lambert, shortly afterwards, and 
on the 19th, military operations, by the two armies, 
entirely ceased. The aspect of affairs was now chang- 
ing : the militia were discharged from service ; bustle 
was subsiding ; and joy and tranquillity every where 
appearing. A proclamation, by the direction of the 
president of the United States, was issued, extending 
pardon and forgiveness for past offences. 

Judge Hall, being restored to the exercise of those 
functions, of which he had been lately bereaved, by 
military arrest, proceeded, without loss of time, to an 
examination of what had passed, and to become the 
arbiter of his own wrongs and injuries. Accordingly, oi^ 
the 21st, he granted a rule of court for, general Jack- 
son to appear, and show cause why an attachment for 
contempt should not be awarded, on the ground that 
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he had reliised to obey a writ issued to him, — detained 
an onginal paper belonging to the court, and imprison- 
ed the judge.* 

In this case, there was certainly too much latitude 
for an improper indulgence of feeling, for the judge, 
the complaining party, to have claimed any kind of 
interference : it would have been more advisable to 
have appealed to a jury of his country, and thus 
brought before a dispassionate tribunal, the question 
of the illegality of his arrest and detention. But, by be- 
coming the prosecutor and arbiter of his own griev- 
ances, he placed himself in a situation, were reason 
could have but little agency, calculated to do injustice, 
and attach to his deci»on su^icion and censure. It 
would have been more satisfactory to Jackson, to have 
met the inquiry before a less partial tribunal ; yet, al- 
though he was well convinced of its being an extra- 
judicial proceeding, he did not hesitate to appear, and 
submit the grounds which he believed ought fully to 
acquit him of all alleged guilt The trial by jury was 
secured, generally, in criminal prosecutions, and in all 
others, except where the law^ from conceived necessi- 
ty, had directed a more summary course. But the 
authority of courts had already settled, that statutes 
which infringe the privilege of jury trial, were never 
to receive a liberal construction, and could be made to 
operate only in cases which came strictly within their 



* The writ had bct^n detaiaed, and a certified copy«^veii, od ac- 
count of its haying been altered by judge Hall, in a material part. 
The general's reasons for the detention will be found in his answer, 
at the end of the volupne. 
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letter: inasmuch, therefore, as the indignity complained 
of, and the right to punish for contempt, was not clearly 
within the provisions of any existing law, but merely 
a right incidental to judicial power, it was belieyed.the 
court possessed no jurisdiction of the case^ — ^that it 
deserved to be classed with general injuries, and in- 
quired into by a jury. Claiming to himself this and 
other exceptions to the jurisdiction, he met the inves- 
tigation. He was the more disposed to do so, because 
the busy politicians of the city had condemned his 
acts, without seeking for the reasons which had in- 
duced them. An opportunity was now presented of 
developing them fully, and of bringing to the view of 
his country, the weighty considerations that had in- 
fluenced his mind, and to which, in a great measure, 
were to be* ascribed the protection and safety the 
ecKiBtry l»d experienced. "^ 

On the 24th, his appearance being entered, he stood 
represented at the bar by John Reid, his aidrde-camp, 
and Messrs. Livingston and Duncan. Major Reid ad- 
dressing himself to the court, remarked, that he appear- 
ed with the generates answer, supported by an affidavit, 
which went to show, that the rule should be discharg- 
ed, and no further proceeding liad against hioL A cu- 
rious course of judicial proceeding was now witnessed. 
Cause, why the rule should not be m.ade absolute, was 
to be shown, and yet the judge would determine 
whether the reasons were exceptionable or not, pre- 
viously to their being heard or seen. The counsel 
urged in vain, the propriety of his hearing first, before 
he decided, if the answer were consonant with pro- 
priety. This was over-ruled. He would first deter- 
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mine what it should be. If within any of the rules }ai4 
down^ it should be heard, — ^not else. 

** If,'' remained (he judge, " the? party object to the 
jurisdiction, he shall be heard. 

^ If it be a denial of facts; or that the facts charged 
do not amount to a contempt, he shall be heard. 

^ If it be an apology to the court ; or an intention to 
ishow, that by the constitution and laws of the United 
States, or in virtue of his military commission, he had 
a right to act as charged, the court will hear him.'' 

Hear what it does contain, and you can then decide 
if it come under any of the general rules laid down, 
was replied and argued at length by his counsd, as 
the correct and proper course. 

After a debate of considerable length, Major Reid 
was permitted to proceed and to read the answer. He 
had gotten through the exceptions reserved as to the 
jurisdiction, and was proceeding with the respondent's 
reasons, showing the necessity, and hence the conse* 
quent propriety of declaring martial law, when he was 
again interrupted by the judge, because coming w:ith* 
in none of the rules which he had laid down. The 
ears of the court were closed against every thing of 
argument or reason, and without hearing the defence, 
the rule against him was rendered absolute, and the 
attachment sued out 

This process was made returnable the 31st: and 
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on that day the general appeared. Public feeling was 
excited, and the crowd, on the tiptoe of expectation, 
were anxiously waiting to know what punishment the 
judge would think due to acts which all agreed had 
mainly contributed to the success of our cause. Jack- 
son, previously apprized of the popular fervor towards 
him, and solicitous that nothing on his part should be 
done calculated to give it impulse, practised more than 
usual caution : and now when it had become neces- 
sary to appear in public, to ward himself from crimes 
imputed, he threw off his military costume, and as- 
suming the garb of a citizen, the better to disguise him- 
self, entered alone the hall, where the court was 
sitting. Undiscovered amidst the concourse which 
was present, he had nearly reached the bar, when, 
being perceived, the room instantly rung witli the 
shouts of a thousand voices. Raising himself on a 
bench and moving his hand, to procure silence, a 
pause ensued. He then addressed himself to the crowd j 
told them of the duty due to the public authorities ; 
for that any impropriety of theirs would be imputed 
to him, and urged, if they had any regard for him, that 
they would, on the present occasion, forbear those 
feelings and expressions of opinion. Silence being re- 
stored, the judge rose from his seat, and remarking, 
that it was impossible, nor safe, to transact business 
at such a moment, and under such threatening circum- 
stances, directed the marshal to adjourn the court The 
general immediately interfered, and requested that it 
might not be done. ** There is no danger here ; there 
shall be none — the same arm that protected from out- 
rage this city, against the invaders of the country, will 
shield and protect this court, or perish in the efhrt^ 
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This declaration had the effect to tranquillize the feel- 
ings and apprehensions of the judge ; and the business 
of the court was proceeded with. It was now de- 
manded of him to answer nineteen interrogatories, 
drawn up with much labour, and in studied form, 
which were to determine as to his guilt or innocence. 
He informed the court he should not be interrogated ; 
that, on a former occasion, he had presented the rea- 
sons which had influenced his conduct, without their 
producing an effect, or being even listened to. '^ You 
would not hear my defence, although you were ad- 
vised it contained nothing improper, and ample rea- 
sons why QO attachment should be awarded. Under 
these circumstances, I appear before you, to receive 
the sentence of the court, having nothing fiirther in 
my defence to offer. 

^ Your honour will not understand me as intending 
any disrespect to the court; but as no opportunity has 
been afforded me of explaining the reasons and mo- 
tives by which I was influj&nced, so is it expected, 
that censure or reproof will constitute no part of that 
sentence which you may imagine it your duty to pro- 
nounce.^ 

The judge proceeded to a final discharge of what 
he conceived was due to the offended majesty of the 
laws, and fined the general a thousand dollars. 

The hall in which this business was transacted was 
greatly crowded, and excitement every where pre- 
vailed. No Sooner was the judgment of the court pro- 
nounced, than again were sent foith shouts of the pei^ 
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pie. He was now seized and forcibly hurried from 
the hall to the streets, amidst reiterated cries of huzza 
for Jackson, from the immense concourse that sur- 
rounded him. They presently met a carriage in which 
a lady was riding, when, politely taking her from it, 
the general was made, spite of entreaty, to occupy her 
place : the horses being removed, the carriage was 
drawn on, and halted at the coiFee-house, into which 
he was carried, and thither the crowd followed, huz- 
zaing for Jackson, and menacing violently the judge. 
Having prevailed on them to hear him, he addressed 
tfiem with great feeling and earnestness; implored 
them to run into no excesses ; that if they had the 
least gratitude for his services, or regard for him per- 
sonally, they could evince it in no way so satisfactori- 
ly, as by assenting, as he most freely did, to the deci- 
sion which had just iieen pronounced against him. 
^ That the civil was the paramouirt and supreme au- 
thority of the land. He had never pretended to any 
thing else, nov advocated a different doctrine. He had 
departed from its rules, because that they were too 
feeble for the state of the times. By a resort to mar- 
tial law, he had succeeded in defending and protecting 
a country, which, without it, must have been lost; yet 
under its provisions he had oppressed no one, nor ex- 
tended them to any other purpose than defence and 
safety; objects which its declaration was intended 
itione to effect" " I feel," continued he, " sensible for 
those marks of personal regard which you have evinc- 
ed towards me ; and with pleasure remember those 
hif^ efforts of valour and patriotism which so essen- 
tially c<»itributed to the defence of the country. If 
recent events have shown you what fearless valour 
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can effect, it is a no less inportant trudi to learn^ that 
submissien to the ciril authcNrity is the first duty of a 
citizeii. In the arduous necessity imposed on me, of 
defending this important and interesting city, imperi- 
ous circumstances compelled me, either to jec^rdize 
those in^rtant interests which were confided to me, 
or to take upon myself the responsibUity of those mea- 
sures which have been termed high handed, but 
which, I thought, absolutely essential for defence. Thus 
situated^ I did not hesitate — ^I could not I risked all 
consequoices ; and you have seen me meet the penal- 
ty of my a^ressicm, and bow with submissicm to the 
sentence of the law« Had the penalty imposed reach- 
ed the utmost extent of my ability to meet it, fshould 
not have murmured or complained ; nor now, when it 
is ended, would I forbear a similar course were tiie 
same necessity and circumstances again to recur It 
the offence wilii which I am now charged had not 
been committed, t^e laws by which I have been punish- 
ed would not now exist: Sincerely do I rejoice 
in their mfdntenance and safety, although the first 
vindication of their violated supremacy has been 
evinced in the punishment of myself. The order 
and decorum manifested by you, amidst various 
circumstances of strong excitement, merits my warm- 
est acknowledgments. I pray you, permit that mode- 
ration to continue. If you have any regard for me, 
you will not do otherwise than yield respect to the 
justice of the country, and to the character of its min- 
isters ; that feeling and disposition will, I trust, always 
characterize you ; and evince on your part, as firm a, 
disposition to maintain inviolate and unimpaired the 
l^ws of t^e country, as you have recently shown to 
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defend yourself against invasion and threatened out^ 
rage.^' Mr. Davasac, who had acted in the capacity of 
volunteer aid, being requested by the general, rose, 
and in the French language, repeated the substance of 
the remarks previously delivered by Jackson. He 
urged zealously the maintenance of peace and good 
order, and thus produced tranquillity to excited feel- 
ing. 

Being at length relieved from this warm display of 
gratitude and regard manifested towards him for the 
exertions he had made in their defence, Jackson retired 
to his quarters, and giving a check to his aid-^e-camp, 
sent him to discharge the fine imposed, and to termi* 
nate his contest with the civil authority. He was 
gvatly consoled at learning, through various respect- 
able channels, that all was tranquil, and that against 
the judge nothing of indignity or unkindness was lon- 
ger meditated. 

So riveted was the impression, that the course pur- 
sued by the commanding general was correct, and the 
conduct of judge Hall more the result of spleen than 
any thing else, that the citizens of New Orleuis deter- 
mined to ward off the effect of his intended injury, by 
discharging, themselves, the fine imposed. It was 
only necessary to be thought of, and it was done. So 
numerous were the persons, entertaining the same 
feelings on the subject, that in a short time the entire 
sum was raised by voluntary contribution. The gene- 
ral understanding what was in agitation, to spare his 
own and their feelings, had despatched his aid-de- 
camp to seek the marshal, and thereby avoided the 
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necessity of refusing a iayour, intended to be offered, 
and which he could not have accepted. Without, how- 
ever, any knowledge of his wishes, or consulting at all 
his feelings on the subject, they proceeded in the ar- 
rangement, and, by subscription, the entire amount 
was in a short time raised, and deposited to his use in 
bank, and notice thereof given. But k was not ac^ 
cepted ; though refused in a manner the most delicate. 
In reply, he declared the obligations felt for this re- 
newed evidence of regard; and, although he could not 
accept of it, yet as it was the result of the most gene- 
rous feeling, he solicited that the amount might be 
applied to the assistance and relief of those whose re- 
iMii^s, during the siege, had fallen in t.^.ttle. The 
propmition made was acceded to, and the amount 
subscribed^ and which had been designed expressly 
for his relief, was disposed of for the benefit of the 
widow and the fatherless. 

Those who are disposed to be informed furthw 
upon this subject, and to know, if in declaring martial 
law he acted correctly, or whether, short of the stem 
and determined course adopted, he could have effect- 
ed the important ends he accomplished, and preserved 
firom dishonour, wretchedness and ruin, the country 
and its inhabitants, can refer to the able and eloquent 
answer, submitted to the court, and which was refused 
to be heard. It will be found replete with reasons 
calculated to satisfy the mind that the course he took 
was required by every principle of propriety and ne- * 
cessily.* 

^ See note F. 
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To suspend the writ of habeas corpus, belimgs to 
congress, by the constitution. It restricts any interfe* 
rence, except in cases of invasion or insurrecticm. To 
say that it is a privilege which must be continued to 
the citizen until discharged by a law, embracing the 
circumstances of every case diat may arise, is to sup- 
pose a something that never can happen. An invasion 
might be made, a thousand miles firom the seat of gov^ 
emment, or in the recess of congress, when no author* 
ity, competent to its suspension, did exist The Ro> 
man maxim, ifUer arma silmt leges^ had its origin in 
the necessities o( the republic, and must occasionally 
apply to .the condition and circumstances of every 
country. In all governments there are moments oi 
danger and distress, when, no matter how cautiously 
protected be the rights of the citizens, those rights 
must be disregarded, not for the purpose of being de- 
stroyed, but that they may be more permanently se- 
cured Certainly none but an officer, acting upon an 
enemy^s line, privy to all his intrigues, stratagems^ and 
wiles, can so correctly judge of the emergency, re- 
quiring the exercise of such power. He assumes a 
weighty responsibility ; but, with an intelligent worid, 
hazards no more, than to be aUe to show, that threat* 
ening danger, and unavoidaUe necessity, required him 
to act Cases have occurred where the constitution 
has been violated without reproach. A previous appro- 
priation by Congress is required, or monies are forbidk 
den to be drawn from the Treasury ; and yet this rule 
* has been disregarded when circumstances made it ne- 
cessary ; and sometimes too, violated when the nece»> 
sities of the country did not demand it Few generals 
have, in all situations, respected private property: 
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when the country afforded provisions, and their armies 
were in want, they have wrested theto from the own- 
en Here, it may be said, compensation and atone- 
ment can be offered, but none for the violation of 
personal liberty : this, howev^, is a distinction without 
a difference, because both rights are equally sacred, 
and the infringement of one is no less a constitutional 
violation than the other. We would have but little 
cause to i^plaud the prudence, energy, or good sense 
of a comma^idmg geneiral, who should suffer distress 
and want in his camp; mutiny in his army, and ruin to 
his country, when he possessed the means of preventing 
them, yet omitted l^eir exercise, because the constitu^ 
tion forbade him to act Highly as we may -appreciate 
the man, who, when clothed with authority, avoids 
injijnging this sacred shield of our liberty, yet, to hesi- 
tate, when surrounded by peril and danger, would de- 
servedly attach to him the censures of the patriotic 
and liie good Wheneyer individual rights shall be 
trampled on, and personal liberty disregarded and 
violated, merited reproach will pursue him whose only 
justification may be, that he possessed the power : but, 
when founded on necessity,-— demanded by the exi- 
gency of 'the momait, and obviously resorted to for 
the protection and safety of the country, it will be ex- 
cused, approved, nay, even commended : nor will the 
act be punished, unless some victim tQ it should 
chance to sit in judgment 

Much as has been said of this declaration of ^ mar- 
tial law, and greatly as it has been complained of, yet 
is it difficult to conceive what other course for safety 
could, with equal effect, have been resorted to. None 

3 H 
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will pretend, that it was not an infFaction of con^ 
stitutional right ; though none ean seriously entertain 
a belief, under all the circumstances, that imperious 
necessity did not demand the introduction of some 
mnilar, if not presisely such a measure. Although 89 
much has been said imd written of this imputed ag- 
gression on the rights of the citizen; and, although 
it has so often been denounced as a high handed act 
of tyranny, yet when the measure hself, and all its 
incidents, are fuDy examined, nothing of oppression or 
injustice can be traced. Jackson alone was the suf- 
ferer : he suffered by the fine imposed on him, and bj 
torrents of abuse, which ever since have been lavish- 
ly poured upon him. A member of the legislature, 
who had not merely attempted, but in fact succeeded 
in exciting mutiny and insubordination in the army, 
when in the very face of an enemy, and the arrest of 
the judge, who, by a too officious interference, seemed te 
stand forth a participant in the offence, constitutes the 
whole of what took place under the declaration of 
martial law. Judge Hall was not imprisoned : it was 
simply an arrest During the siege, he had absented 
himself from the city, and gone to Baton Rouge. He 
had afforded neither by example or advice, any assist- 
ance to our cause, while the enemy was present } but 
had retired on the first appearance of danger, nor re- 
turned until it had disappeared. Whether they would 
reappear, and where, could not be told ; and hence, 
whatever necessity may have induced the declaration, 
that same necessity imperiously demanded its contin- 
uance. On his arrest, he was merely sent to a distance, 
and placed at liberty under an order containing n9 
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ii&er restrictioii, thaa that he i^ould not approach the 
oitj nearer than twelve miles. 

Louaillier was detained under guard, and brought 
before a court-martial, of which general Gaines was 
president, charged under the second section of the 
rales and articles of war, as <me ^ owing allegiance to 
the United States of America, and found lurking as a 
spy about the encampment :''*for the reason, howeyer^ 
that the inflammatory and mutinous publication which 
had occasioned his arrest, could not be shown to have 
been conveyed to the enemy, he was acquitted-~the ^ftio 
maime being from this circumstance in the proof not 
sufficiently apparent That none might be uninform- 
ed of the law, the following official notice had been 
circulated through the public journals. 



Head Qaarters^ 7th Military 

Sect. 2.^ And be it further enacted, that in time of 
war, all persons not citizens of, or owing allegiance to the 
United States of America, who shall be found lurking 
as spies in or about the fortifications or encampments 
of the armies of the United States, or any of them, 
shall suffer death, according to the law and usage of 
nations, by sentence of a general court-martial. 

The cily of New Oriels and its environs being 
under martial law, and the several encampments and 
fortifications within its limits, it is necessary to give 
publicity to the above section, for the information oi 
all concerned 
By c<Hnmand. 

Robert Butubr, ddjutar^Qeneral 
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Conversing with general Jackson, once, concerning 
the declaration of martial law, he expressed himself 
after the following manner. " I very well knew the 
extent of my powers, and that ft was far short of that 
which necessity and my situation required. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to venture boldly forth, and pursue 
a course correspondent to the difficulties that pressed 
upon me. I had an anxious solicitude to wipe off the 
stigma cast upon my country by the destruction of the 
capital. If New Orleans were taken, I well knew 
that new difficulties woiild arise, and every' effort be 
made to retain it ; and that if regained, blood and trea- 
sure would be the sacrifice. My detemiination^ there- 
fore, was formed, not to halt at trifles, but to lose the 
city only at the boldest sacrifice; and to omit nothing 
that could assure success. I was well aware that calcu- 
lating politicians, ignorant of the difficulties that sur- 
rounded me, would condemn my course ; but this was 
not material. What became of me, was bf no conse- 
quence. If disaster did come, I expected not to sur- 
vive it ; but if a successful defence could be made, I 
felt assured that my country, in the objects attained^ 
would lose sight of, and forget the means that had 
been employed." 

The war being now ended, it was indispensable to 
hasten the necessary arrangements to relieve from the 
toils of the field those brave men who had so long 
been struggling in their country's defence. The ne- 
cessary measures to effect this were adopted. The 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Mississippi troops had 
taken their departure. General Gaines being invested 
with the command, in a few days general Jackson left 
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* New Orleans for Nashville. The good wishes and 
friendship of the people followed him : there were 
a few, however, who rejoiced at his departure ; but 
thej were those, who, in moments of peril, had stood 
aloof frcfm danger, or sought to increase it; and who, 
in the reproaches to be cast upon him, expected to 
palliate their own misdeeds. They had no unpleas- 
ant sensations at being relieved from the presence of 
one who, they believed, was fully acquainted with the 

' abandoned course tfaey had pursued : but the great 
body of the citizens, mindful of his . vigilance^ and 
of the weighty privations he had encountered for 
their safety and protection, fondly cherished a recol- 
lection of what he bad done, and felt every gratitude 
towards him. Previously to breaking up his encamps 
ment, he addressed his army, and declared the high 
sense he entertained of those valiant men, who, with 
him, had toiled in the field, and who, by perseverance 
and fidelity, had obtained safety for their country, and 
distinguished honour for themselves.^ 

On his return, the respect of all was manifested in 
his behalf : — all evinced a partiality for the man whose 
signal achievements had raised his country to a high 
and dignified standing,and whose unremitting exertions 
had closed the war with a lustre that enlightened even 
the blots of its commencement He carried with him 
a consciousness of having discharged his duty; and 
although, from necessity, he had been compelled to 
the exercise of a rigid severity, which he would gladly 
have avoided, yet now, when feeling was lulled, and 

* See note G. 
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danger past, he beheld nothing to excite regret, or 
convince him he was wrong. If, however, he could 
before have doubted, this general manifestation of 
public regard was sufficient to quiet his apprehensions* 
The citizens of the United States were yet too virtu- 
ous, merely because of his battle achievments, to be* 
stow such unqualified approbation, could they have be- 
lieved that, when invested with power, he had wanton** 
ly trampled on the rights of individuals, and outraged 
the sacred principles of the constitution : and yet this 
approval of his conduct was evinced not only by the 
citizens of the country where he passed, but by con- 
gress, and the legislatures of different states — all bore 
testimony to the propriety of his measures, by the 
commendations they bestowed ' 

The annunciation of the triumphant defence of New 
Orleans, was, in every section of the country, hailed 
with acclamation ; illuminations and fetes followed it 
into all our cities and principal towns ; and in all was 
it agreed, that none other than the decided course 
adopted by Jackson, could have attained so auspicious 
a result The legislatures of many of the states voted 
to him their approbation and thanks for what he had 
done. The congress of the United States did the 
same, and directed a gold medal to be presented to 
him, commemorative of the event Addresses from 
numerous societies and meetings of the people were 
forwarded, expressive of their great regard, and pro- 
claiming him the deliverer and second saviour of his 
country. 

A tedious journey of eight hundred miles brought 
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him to Nashville, where he was gratified with a fur-* 
ther evidence of a people's regard. An immense con- 
course was collected, to greet his return, and welcome 
his arrival. They had long known him as among the 
number of their best and most respectable citizens ; 
but curiosity had a new incentive : until now, they 
had not beheld him as one, who, to protect his coun- 
try, knew no difficulty too great to be encountered — 
who, by his firmness and unconquerable perseverance, 
amidst surrounding dangers, had shielded and saved 
her from foreign and intestine foes. An address, pre- 
viously prepared, and delivered at the court-room, in 
behalf of the citizens, welcomed his return. Relieved 
from this further display of public confidence, the more 
grateful, because from those who were his acquain- 
tances, neighbours, and friends, he retired home, to 
repair a brokc^i constitution, and to enjoy that repose, 
to which, for eighteen months, he had been a stranger. 

In the person of general Jackson is perceived no- 
thing of the robust or elegant He is six feet and an 
inch high, remarkably straight and spare, and weighs 
not more than a hundred and forty-five pounds. His 
conformation appears to disqualify him for hardship ; 
yet, accustomed to it from early life, few are capable 
of enduring fatigue to the same extent, or with less 
injury. His dark blue eyes, with brows arched and 
slightly projecting, possess a marked expression ; but 
when, from any cause, excited, they sparkle with pe- 
culiar lustre and penetration. In his manners he is 
pleasing — ^in his address commanding ; while his coun- 
tenance, marked with firmness and decision, beams 
with a strength and intelligence that strikes at first 
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sight In his deportment, there is nothing repulsive. 
Easy, affable, and familiar, he is open and accessible 
to all. Influenced by the belief, that merit should con- 
stitute the only difference in men, his attention is 
equally bestowed on honest poverty as ^>H'4itied con- 
sequence. No man, however inconsiderable his stand- 
ing, ever approached him on business, that he did not 
patiently listen to his story, and afford him all the in- 
formation in his power. His moral character is with- 
out reproach, and by those who know him most 
intimately, he is most esteemed. Benevolence, in him, 
is a prominent virtue. He was never known to pass 
distress without seeking to assist and to relieve it 

It is imputed to him, that he derives from his birth 
a temper irritable and hasty, which has had the effect 
to create enemies, and involve him in disputes. In a 
world like this, exemption from every lault is not ta 
be expected ; to a higher destiny is perfection reserv- 
ed! For purposes wiser than man can conjecture, 
has it been ordained, that vice and virtue shall exist 
together in the human breast, tending like the happy 
blending of light and shade in a picture, to reflect each 
other in brighter contrast Some of those foibles and 
imperfections therefore, which Beaven usually mingles 
in the composition of man, are to be looked for, and 
must be found with every one. In Jackson, however, 
those defects of character exist to an extent limited 
as with most men ; and the world is in error in pre- 
suming him under a too high control of feeling aad 
passion. A fixed devotion to those principles which 
honour sanctions, peculiarly attaches to him, and ren* 
ders him scrupulously attentive to his promises and 
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engagements of every description* . Preserving sys« 
tern in his monied transactions, his fiscal arrangements 
are made to correspond with his resources, and hence 
his every engagement in relation to such subjects, is 
met with marked punctuality, not for the reason that 
he is a man of extraordinary wealth, but rather, be- 
cause he has method, and with a view to his re- 
sources, regulates properly his balance of trade. 

No man has been more misconceived in character. 
Many on becoming acquainted with him have been heard 
to admit the previous opinions which they had enter- 
tained, and how great had been their mistake. Rough 
in appearance — ^positive and overbearing in his manner, 
are what all upon a first introduction expect to find ; 
and yet none are possessed of milder manners, or of 
more conciliating address. The public situations m 
which he has been placed, and the circumstances 
which surrounded him, are doubtless the cause that 
those o|)inions have become so prevalent ; but they 
are opinions which an acquaintance with him tends 
speedily to remove. The difficulties and embarrass* 
ments under which he laboured at New Orieans, were 
such as might well have perplexed, and thrown the 
mind aside from every thing of mildness. Arms and 
ammunition were wanted ; the country was in an un- 
prepared and defenceless situation : whatever could be 
done was to be decided on promptly, and executed 
speedily. Mutiny, through designing men was intro* 
duced, and disaffection stalked about Night or day there 
was no respite from duties of the most important and re- 
sponsible kind ; and yet, under all these circumstances, 
embarrassing as they were, the evidence of temper 

3i 
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and impropriety chained by his enemiea, to use 
their ovm language, is, that he turaed the legislature 
out of doors, and arrested and detained one of ita 
members^ with the judge who interposed for his re- 
lief* 

If it be true, that his princifrfes and sentiments on 
some subjects, be at variance with those practiced 
upon, and deemed correct by others, it is the effect 
(^ education, and of early impressions upcm his mind, 
by which a particular bent has been given to it Speak- 
ing one day of his mother, he observed, ^ one of the 
last injunctions given me by her^ was never to insti- 
tute a suit for assault and battery, or for defiunation ; 
never to wound the feelings of others, nor suffer my 
own to be outraged ; these were her words of admo- 
nition to me ; I remember them well, and have never 
foiled to respect them; my settled course through* 
life has been, to bear them in mind, and never to insult 
or wantonly to assail the feelings of any one ; and yet 
many conceive me to be a most ferocious animal, insen* 
sible to moral duty, and regardless of the laws both of 
God and man.** 

Controlled by a rule so golden, as always to respect 
the feelings of others, mankind would doubtless sel- 
dom err ; and seldom would disputes and differences 
in society arise. It is a misfortune, however, incident 
to the very nature of man, occasionally to be under 
the influence of excitement ; and then error of condu- 

* See the dreaimtaiices ^ thia traiuwctioii and reAitafioD of the 
chaifet at page 921. 
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tion may be the consequence. Wise is the man, pe- 
cnliariy blest, and greatly to be envied, who, in every 
situation, before he acta, can deliberatdy think, and 
ctHTectly decide. It was this received impression re- 
specting general Jackson, which, on hi& entering the 
army, induced many to fear he would prove too rash 
for a safe commander; that occasions might arise, 
when he would suffer his judgment to be estranged, 
through an improper exercise of feeling. Events 
early proved the fallacy of the conjecture, and showed 
diat there were pone who reasoned more dispassion* 
ately on the fitness and propriety of measures^ — ^none 
more cautious were caution was necessary, or more 
adventurous, when daring efforts were required Few 
generals had ever to seek for order, amidst a higher 
state of confusion, or obtained success through more 
pressing difficulties. The effects he produced, under 
eireumstances gloomy and inauspicious — ^now through 
his eloquence and persuasion, and again by his firm- 
liess, portrays a character for decision, and a mind in- 
timate and familiar with human nature. That the 
hireling soldier, — the mere echo of his superiors^ 
prodigal of life, because his sovereign orders it, should 
entertein respect for his commander, is too commonly 
the case to excite surprise : of such materials, general 
Jackson's army was not composed ; they were free- 
men, — citizens ; yet, with the exception of those who 
abandoned him in his first advance against the Indians, 
tiiere was scarcely one that served with him, officer, 
or soldier, that was not particularly and warmly attach* 
to him ; ready to serve him under any circumstances. 
The best evidence of private worth, and private cha- 
racter, is to be derived froni tho^q who know U3 most 
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intimately, — from our acquaintances and neighbours^ 
who see and know us, stripped of that concealment 
which hangs on character when surveyed at a dis- 
tance. Tested by this mle, general Jackson stands 
well, for by those who know him most intimately he 
is most esteemed. 

Light and trifling pleasantries often mark character 
as distinctly as things of consequence. Greneral Jack« 
son one day during the siege of New Orleans, was 
approached by an officer of the militia, who stated his 
desire to leave the service, and return home ; for that 
he was made game of^ and called by the company 
Pewter Foot He manifested great concern, and an 
anxious desire to be relieved from his unpleasant situ- 
ation. The general, with much apparent sympathy 
for him, replied, that he had ascertained there was a 
practice in the camp of giving nick-names ; and had 
understood too, that very many had dared to call him 
Old Hickory : now, said he, if you prefer mine, I am 
willing to exchange; if not, remain contented, and 
perform your duty faithfully, and soon as we can get 
clear of those troublesome British^ our wrongs shall 
be enquired into by a court-martial, and the authors 
punished ; for then, and not till then, shall we have 
an end of those insults. The effect was happy,; and 
induced the complaining officer to retire, perfectly 
satisfied to learn, that his grievance would be united 
with the general's, and both ere long be effectually re- 
dressed. 

General Jackson possesses ambition, but it rests on 
virtue ; an ambition, which, regulated by a high sense 
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of honourable feeling, leads him to desire ^ that ap- 
plause which follows good actions — ^not that which is 
run afler.^' No man is more ready to hear and to re- 
spect the opinions of others, and none where much is 
at stake, and at conflict with his own, less disposed to 
be under their influence. He has never been known 
to call a council of war, whose decisions, when made, 
were to shield him from responsibility or censure. 
His council of war, if doubting himself, was a few 
officers, in whom he fully confided, whose advice was 
regarded, if their reasons were conclusive ; but these 
not being satisfactory, he at once adopted and pursued 
the course suggested by his own mind. 

Much as we may delight to range through the field 
of battle^ in quest of acts, to fix a hero's character, yet 
inconsiderable circumstances oftentimes mark it more 
distinctly: it is then that the mind, retiring from 
every thing like motive, gives a loose to impulse, and 
acts from feeling alone. The general, who meets and 
repels his country's foes, is not unfrequently impelled 
by ambition, and the recollection that a nation's grsiw 
titude will succeed his efforts : but when, amidst the 
general carnage, he is seen acting as a christian, and 
sympathizing in others' woes, his character is marked 
by virtue, and more truly ennobled. At the battle of 
Tohopeka, an infant was found, pressed to the bosom> 
of its lifeless mother. This circumstance being made 
known to general Jackson, he became interested for 
the child, directed it to be brought to him, and sought 
to prevail on some of the Indian women to take care 
of and rear it They signified their unwillingness to 
do so, stating that, inasmuch as sdl its relations had 
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fallen in battle, they thought it best, and would prefer, 
it should be killed. The general, after this disclosure, 
determined he would not entrust it with them, but be* 
^ame himself the protector And guardian of the child. 
Bestowing on the infant the name of Lincoier, he 
adopted it into his family, and has ever since manifest- 
ed the liveliest zeal towards it, prompted by benev- 
olence, and because, perhaps, its fate bore a strong 
resemblance to hi» own, who, in early life, and from 
the ravages of war, was left in the world, forlorn and 
wretched, without friends to assist, or near relations 
to direct him on his course. 

Of the two great parties, which have distracted our 
country, general Jackson is attached to the republican. 
In his first political career, he rallied on the side of 
the people. During Mr. Adams- administration, when 
the party was few and inconsiderable, he appeared on 
the side of the rights of man, espousing and advocat- 
ing the principles of tolerance and free will ; until dis- 
gusted with the mode of administering the govern- 
ment, he retired from the legislative councils of the 
nation. He is not, however, one of those blind infatu- 
ated partizans, who holds the opinions of others in 
derision, and determines on the good or bad qualities 
of a man, according as he belongs to this or the other 
political sect; but, influenced by higher and nobler 
sentiments, acts on the liberal prmciple, that 

^^ Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies — 
Worth makes die man, and want of it the fisllow.^' 
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Could 0uch se&timeiits be generally difiused, of 
what importance would they not prove to our country ! 
We are aware of the opinion entertained by many 
wise politidanB, that parties, by acting as spies on, and 
correctors of^ each other's conduct, more effectually 
ensure a nation's safety. Such an idea may answer in 
a country where individuals' rights are mei^ed in the 
exaltatiim of a few, and where the contest is for the 
loaves and fishes,and not in relation to honest difference 
in opinion : but in ours, whose government is derived 
from the people, and where law is the paramount rule, 
so long as we shall continue virtuous and intelligent, 
and duly appreciate our rights, no such auxiliary cap 
be essential, either for hqipiness or tranquillity. A1-* 
ready have we witnessed innumerable evils to spring 
fronoi the acerbity and intemperance of party : but for 
the hopes and expectations of a designing power, 
which through our dissentions and domestic broils, be- 
lieved she would be able seriously to affect us, we 
mi^t have remained at peace, and preserved the lives 
of many a valuable citizen. That there should be a 
contrariety of opinion among us, is certainly nothing 
remarkable : it is only in governments absolutely des- 
potic, that oppressed and trembling subjects imbibe 
the sentiments of the sovereign and his ministers, and 
appear to think with them, for the reason that they 
dare not assert their own opinions. Our constitution, 
on this subject, bars every check, and leaves our con- 
duct, words, and actions, free ; yet, were our prudence 
consulted and regwded, it would long since have 
told us, that party rancour was carried much too far, 
both for our own and the h<mour of our country. We 
are |ar, however, from assenting to what is often urged. 
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that it is a circumstance whence foreign powers will 
be erer able to derive an advantage, by which mate- 
rially to endanger our rights. Although we may^ and 
do differ, as to the best mode of administering the gov- 
ernment, a circumstance which happens to all countries 
in proportion as liberty is enjoyed ; and although, as has 
been the case, party spirit may be carried beyond the 
bounds where reason or prudence should give sanc- 
tion, yet against the invaders of our rights, our union 
will prove strong, and all parties be the same. Should 
the period ever arrive, when our nation sbaU be vitally 
assailed, it will be perceived that all advantages calcu- 
lated to arise from our jarrings are delusive; that 
then there will be but one party, all rallied in defence 
of a country believed by them to be the freest and 
happiest in the world, resolved to swim or sink together. 
It is very true, that the history of the late war presents 
some melanchdy facts, at variance with this opinion ; 
but such has been the odium and just indignation of 
the country towards its actors, that any future recur- 
rence of such acts should not be anticipated. Involved 
in war, eveiy citizen of the country is bound in some 
form or other, to yield assistance, and steadily to main- 
tain it ; and that man, or combination of men, who, in 
such a time of peril, shall stand opposed to the consti- 
tuted authorities, in any other manner than the con- 
(dtitution authorizes, should be considered, if not the 
enemy, at least, not the friend of the country. 

The proclamations disseminated by Great Britain 
during the war, to the people of the United States, 
were an insult to our understandings, and a reflection 
on her own. The divisions she saw prevailing among 
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US, were, no doubts the in Aieesieiit If erer theie was 
a time, whmi she eould have eren partially effected the 
disorgaii]zati4MEi the so industrioQisfy endeavoufed to 
fmnent, and reached tis throu^ our diffiNreneei, it was 
before she had, by an nnusnal, onpnctised system of 
warfare, destroyed all confidence, and excited our ^st 
indignation against hw; and before she had so effectu- 
ally aided to subvert the liberty of France, and plunge 
her in a state of abs<dute vassalage, when, throughout, 
the professed suid <^enly avowed object was to rescue 
from oppression, and make her ^ free indeed.*' When 
such an example, with all its wretched and fetal con* 
sequences, is held up to view, well should a warning 
voice teach nations to spurn every external interfer- 
ence, however plausibly it may be offered. 

The principles of our government are at opposition 
with war — ^those of her citizens no less so. If, apiidst 
the general confusion of the world, we have been 
forced into a struggle, let it be remembered, it was 
for the preservation of our .rights, arid to resist ag- 
gressions which had become too numerous and griev- 
ous to be longer borne. With nations, as with indi- 
viduals, a submission to insult serves but to authorize 
a repetition; and forbearance under injuries is fre- 
quently construed into an inability to redress them. 
We boast not of any thing acquired by our contest 
Conquest and power were not the inducements to its 
commencement : what was sought has been attained. 
We have evinced a determination not to submit to re- 
peated wrongs, and secured from other nations that 
respect which our peaceful habits had forfeited. We 
have brought more closely into view our own strength, 
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and our own resources ; and shown our enemies, that, 
however we may be solicitous for peace, and opposed 
to war, there is a point where even patience ceases 
to be a virtue, and where it may become exhausted. 
But, above all, our contest has had the effect of draw- 
ing closer the cords of our union, — quieting party op- 
position, and allaying discontents. . In future, there- 
fore, when we shall be told we have gained nothing 
by the war, laying aside all minor considerations, we 
will point to our union, which it has more strongly 
and indissolubly cemented, as a matter of greater im- 
portance than any thing that has happened, since the 
all-glorious hour when our Independence was de*- 
claredt 

^ Patriots hare toUed, and in their coantvy^s cauae. 
Bled nobly; and their deeds as they deserve 
Receive proud recompense. We give in change, 
Their names, to the sweet lyre. The historic muse, 
Proud of her treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and sculpture in her turn 
Gives bond, in stone, and ever during brass. 
To guard them, and immortalize hor trusf 



THE END. 
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(A) 

Protkanatum of eoUmel MchoUs to the $outhem and muUm inhahUanUs. 

Natives of Louidana! on yon tibe first call is made, to assist in 
liberatiDg from a faithless, imbecile goyemment, your paternal soil : 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, Italians, and British, whether settled, or resid- 
ing^ for a time in Louisiana, on you, also, I call, to aid me in this just 
cause : the American usurpation in this country must be abolished, and 
the lawful owners of the soil put in possession. I am at the head of 
a lai^e body of Indians, well armed, disciplined, and commanded by 
British officers — ^a good train of artilleiy, with every requisite, se« 
conded by the powerful aid of a numerous British and Spanish squad- 
ron of ships and vessels of war. Be not alarmed, inhabitants of the 
country, at our approach ; the same good faith and disinterestedness, 
which has distinguished tiie conduct of Britons in Europe, accompa- 
nies them here ; you will have no fear of litigious taxes imposed on 
you for the purpose of carrying on an unnatural and unjust war ; your 
property, your laws, the peace and tranquillity of your country, wUl 
be guaranteed to you by men who will suffer no infringement of 
theirs; rest assured that these brave red men only bum with an ar- 
dent desire of satisfaction for the wrongs they have suffered from the 
Americans ; to join you in liberating these southern provinces from 
their yoke, and drive them into those limits formeriy prescribed by 
my sovereign. The Indians have pledged themselves, in the most 
solemn manner, not to injure, in the slightest degree, the persons or 
properties of any but enemies. A flag over any door, WDether Span- 
ish, French, or British, will be a certain protection ; nor dare any In- 
dian put his foot on the threshold thereof, under penalty of death from 
his own countrymen ; not even an enemy will an Indian put to death, 
except resisting in arms; and as for injuring helpless women and chil- 
dren, the i:ed men, by their good conduct, and treatment to them, 
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will (if it be possible,) make the Americans blush for their more 
inhuman condoct,* lately on the £scambia, and within a neutral ter 
ritory. 

Inhabitants of Kentucky, you have too long borne with grievous 
impositions — the whole brunt of the war has &llen on your brave 
sons; be imposed on no longer, but either range yourselves under the 
standard of your forefathers, or observe a strict neutrality. If you 
comply with either of these ofiEers, whatever provisions you send 
down, will be paid for in dollars, and the safety of the persons bring- 
ing it, as well as the firee navigation of the Mississippi, guaranteed to 

you. 

Men of Kentucky, let me call to yotir view, (and I trust to your 
abhorrence) the conduct of those factions which hurried you into 
this civil, unjust, and unnatural war, at a time when Great Britain was 
straining every nerve, in defence of her own, and the liberties of the 
world-— when the bravest of her sons were fighting and bleeding in 
so sacred a cause— -when she was spending nallions of her treasure 
in endeavouring to puU down one of the most formidable and danger- 
ous tyrants that ever disgraced the form of man«^when groaning Eu- 
rope was almost in her last gasp— when Britons alone showed an un- 
daunted front^-4>asely did those assassins endeavour to stab her from 
the rear; she has turned on theai, renovated from the bloody, but 
successful struggle — Eui^ope is happy and free, and she now hastens, 
justly, to avenge the unprovoked insult Show them that you are 
not collectively unjust : leave that cwUemptMefew to shift for them- 
selves: let those slaves of the tyrant send an embassy to Elba, and 
implore his aid; but let every honest, upright American spurn them 
with united contempt After the experience of twenty-one years, can' 
you longer support those brawlers for liberty, who call it freedom, 
when themselves are free ? Be no longer their dnpes-«-aceept of my 
offer»--every thing I have promised in this paper, I guarantee to you, 
on the sacwed honour of a Britiih t^fiur. 

Given imder my hand, at my head^quarienj 
Pensacola, this S9th day of August, 1814. 

EDWARD NICHOLLS 
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(B) 
Litter to cmnmodore Daniel T. PaUerion, 

Pensacola, 4ih Deeemher^ 1814. 

Sir — ^I feel It m duly to sppiice yoQ of a yery large force of the 
enemy off this port, and it is generally understood New Orleam is 
the object of attack. It amounts, at present, to abont eighty vessels, 
and more than double that number are momentarily looked for, to- 
form a juoction ; when an immediate commencement of their opera- 
ti(Mis will take place. I am not able to learn, how, when, or where 
the attack will be made ; but I understand that they have vessels of 
all descriptions, and a large body of troops. Admiral Cochrane com- 
mands ; and his ship, the Tonnant, lies, at this moment, just outside 
the bar. They certainly appear to have swept the West Indies of 
troops, and probaUy no means will be left untried to obtain their ob« 
ject The admiral arrived only yesterday noon. 

I am yours, &c 



(C) 

Letter frinn Charles K. Blanchard to general Jachson. 

New Orleans, March 1^, 1814. 

Sir — I have the honour, agreeably to your request, to state to your 
excellency, in writing, the substance of a conversation that occurred 
between quarter-master Peddle, of the British army, and myself; on 
the 1 1th instant, on board his Britannic Majesty's ship Herald. Quar- 
ter-master Peddle observed, that the commanding officers of the Bri- 
tish forces werfe daily in the receipt of every information from the 
city of New Orleans, which they might require, in aid of their ope- 
rations, for the completion of the objects of the expedition ; — ^that they 
were perfectly acquainted with the situation of every part of our 
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forces, the manner in which the same was situated) the number of our 
fortifications, their strength, position, &c. As to the battery on the 
lefl bank of the Mississippi, he described its situation^ its distance from 
the main post, and promptly offered me a plan ol the works. He 
furthermore stated, that the above information was received from 
seven or eight persons, in the dty of New Orleans, from whom he 
could, at any hour, procure eveiy information necessary to promote 
his majesty's interest. 



(i>) 

Address of major-general Jackson^ on the Sth of January^ to the troops on 

the rig?U bank of the river. 

While, by the blessing of heaven, one of the most brilliant victo- 
ries was obtained by the troops under my immediate command, oo 
words can express the mortification I felt, at witnessing the scene ex- 
hibited on the opposite bank. I will spare your feelings and my own, 
nor enter into detail on the subject. To all who reflect, it must be a 
source of eternal regret, that a few moments' exertion of that courage 
you certainly possess, was alone wanting to have rendered your succens 
more complete than that of your fellow-citizens in this camp. To 
what cause was the abandonment of your lines owing? To fear ? No I 
You are the countrymen, the friends, the brothers of those who have 
secured to themselves, by their courage, the gratitude of their coun- 
try ; who have been prodigal of their blood in its defence, and who 
are strangers to any other fear than disgrace — to disaffection to oar 
glorious cause. No, my countrymeii, your gfeneral does justice to 
the pure sentiments by which you are inspired. How then could 
brave men, firm in the cause in which they were enrolled, neglect 
their first duty, and abandon the post committed to their care f The 
want of discipline, the want of order, a total disregard to obedience, 
and a spirit of insubordination,' not less destructive than cowaitlice it- 
self, are the causes which led to this disaster, and they must be eradi- 
cated, or I must cease to command. I desire to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that every breach of orders, all want of discipline, every 
inattention of duty, will be seriously and promptly punished ; that the 
attentive ofiicers, and good soldiers, may not be mentioned in the di»- 
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grace asd danger which the neglq^ence of a few may produce. Sol- 
diers ! joQ want only the will, in order to emulate the glory of your 
fellow-citizens on this hank of the river — ^you have the same motiyet 
for action ; the same interest, the same country to protect ; and yon 
have an additional interest, from past events, to wipe off reproach, and 
show that yon will not he inferior, in the day of trial, to any of your 
countrymen. 

But remember ! without ohedience, without order, without disci- 
pline, aJl your efforts are vain. The brave man, inattentive to hii 
dutjr, is worth little more to his country than the coward who deserts 
her in the hour of danger. Private opinions, as to the competency 
of officers, must not be indulged, and still less expressed ; it is impos- 
sible that the measures of those who comomod should satisfy all who 
are bound to obey; and one of the most dai^rons fkults in a soldiei^ 
is a disposition to criticise and blame the orders and characters of his 
superiors. Soldiers! 1 know that many of you have done your duty; 
and I trust, in future, I shall have no reason to make any exception. 
Officers! 1 have the fullest confidence that you will enforce obe- 
dience to your commands ; but, above all, that by subordination in 
your different g^des, you will set an example to your men ; and that^ 
hereafter^ the army of the right will yield to none in the essential 
qualities which characterize good soldiers ; — that they will earn their 
share of those honours and rewards which their country will preps^re 
for its deliverers. 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

MajoT'Oeneral eommafiding. 



(E) 



Aidrea delioered to mqjar'geiieral Andrew Jackson^ by the rcMrend W. 
Dvbourgj adminiitrator apostolic of the diocen o/Louuiana, 

GflVERAL, — ^While the state of Louisiana, in the joyful transports of 
her gratitude, hails you as her deliverer, and the asserter of her 
menaced liberties— while grateful America, so lately wrapped up in 
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anxious migfeoaej mn thefate of thkimportanCcitj,' is re-eclioinf foai 
shore ta shore yoar splendid acfateyeneiitB^ aiid pcepartng to inscribe 
your name on her iminortal rolls, among those of her Washii^totts — 
while history, poetry, and the nooomeiiialftrta, mil wie in caosigmng 
to the admiration of the latest posterity, a triumph perhaps uDparsl- 
leledin their peeords— while thus raised, by universal acclamation, 
to the Yery pinnacle of fame, how easy, had it been for you, f eoeral, 
to forget the Prime Mover of your wonderful successes, and to as- 
sume to yourself a praise, which must essentially return to that ex- 
alted source whence every merit is derived. But^ better acquainted 
with the nature of true glory, and justly placing the summit of your 
ambition, in approving yourself the worthy instrument of HeayenV 
Bfterciful designs^ the first impulse of your religious heart was to ac* 
kiMwledge tA« iignal tttUrpoiiiion of Providenee-^yonr first step^ 4 
solemn display of your humble aetut of Hm fmoowru 

Still agitated at the remembranoe of Ihoae dreadful agoaiea, from 
which we have been so mtraculoosly rescued, it is our pride to ao- 
Itqewiedge, thai die Alai^;hty has truly had the principal hand in our 
(deUverance,. and to follow you, geneial, in attributing to his infinile 
gooikiess^ the hoou^ of our unfirigtied gratitude. Let the infatuated 
votary of a bUndchaiice deride our credulous simplicity f let the cold- 
fcearted Atheist look for (he ezplaaataon of Important events to the 
mere eoneatenatioa of human causes : ta us, the whole universe l« 
loud in proclaiming a Supreme Ruler, who, as he holds the hearts of 
men m his hands, holds also the thread of all contii^nt occurrences. 
^ VHiatever be His intermediate agents,'^ says an illustrious prelate, 
^ still on the secret orders of His all-ruling providence, depend the 
vise and prosperity, as well as the decline and downfal of empires. 
From His lofly throne, he moves every sceue below, now curbing, 
now letting loose, the passions of men; nb<v infusing His own wisdom 
into the leaders of nations ; now confounding their boasted prudence, 
and spreading upon their councils a spirit of intoxication ; and thus 
executing His uncontrollable judgments on the sons of men, according 
to the dictates of His own unerring justice.'' 

To ^m, therefore, our most fervent thanks are due, for our late 
unexpected rescue, ft is Hxm we Intend to praise, when coasiderii^ 
you, general, as the tnan of his r^ht hand^ whom he has taken pains 
to fit out for the important commiBfiion of our defence. We extol 
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thftt fecandity of genius, bj which, imder the most discouraging dis- 
tress, yon created nnforeseen- resources, raised, as it were, from the 
ground, hosts of intrepid warriors, and provided every vuhierable 
p<^t with ample means of defence. To Him we trace thri instinc- 
tive superiority of your mind, wliich at once rallied around you uni- 
versal confidence; impressed one irresistible movement to all the* 
jarring elements of which this political machinais composed; aroused 
their slumbering spirits, and diffused through every rank^ the noble 
ardour which glowed in your own bosom. To Hun^ in fine^ we ad- 
dress our acknowledgments for that consummate prudence which 
defeated all the combinations of a sagacious enemy, entangled him in 
the very snares which, he had spread for us, and succeeded in effect- 
ing his utter destruction, without exposing the lives of our citizens. 
Immortal thanks be to His Supreme Majesty, for sending us such an 
instrument of His bountiful designs ! A gift of that value is the best 
token of the continuaiice of His protection — the most solid encourage* 
ment to sue for new favours. The first which it emboldens us humbly 
to supplicate, as nearest our throbbing hearts, is, that you may long 
enjoy the honour of your grateful country; of which you will permit 
us to present you a pledge, in this wreath of laurel, the prize of vic- 
tory^ the symbol of immortalitf . The next is a speedy and honourable ; 
termination of the bloody contest in which we are eng^aged. No one 
has so efficaciously laboured as you, general, for the acceleration of 
that blissful period; may we soon reap that sweetest fruit of your 
splendid and uninterrupted victories. 



General JaekionU Reply. 

f/ 
Revcrgiid Sir, — ^I receive, with gratitude and pleasurei :the sym** 
bolical crown which piety has prepared. I receive it in the name 
of the brave men who have so effectually seconded my exertions ;r- 
they well deserve the laurels which their country will bestow. 

For myself, to have been instrumental in the deliverance of such a 
country, is the greatest blessing that heaven could confer. That it 
has been effected with so little loss — ^that so few tears should cloud 
the smiles of our triumph, and not a cypress leaf be interwoven in 
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the wreath which yoa present, is a source of the mcA exquisite 
pleasure. 



I thank joa, reverond sh', most siocerely^ lor the prayers 
yoo offer up for my happiness. May those your patriotism dictates, 
for our beloved country, be first heard: and may mine^ for your in- 
dividual prosperity, as*weU as that of the congregation committed ta 
your care, be favourably received — the prosperity, wealth, and hap- 
piness of this city, will then be commensurate with the courage and 
other qualities of its inhabitants. 



(F) 



Anamer siJtmitted try majar^0nerul Jackson^ an a nde to $how eatue 9% 
an aUaehmeni for contempt $hmdd not iMtueagainH hiau 

Thi» respondent has received a paper^ purporting to be the copy 
of a rule of the district court of the United States for Louisiana, in a 
suit entitled ^* The United States vs. A. Jackson; commanding him to 
show cause why an attachment should not issue i^^ainst him, for divers 
alleged contempts bf the said court.'' Before be makes any answer 
whatever to the said charges, he deems it necessary to protest, and 
he does hereby protest against, and reserve to hunself all manner of 
benefit of exception to, the illegal, unconstitutionaly and informal na- 
ture of the proceedings instituted against him; it appearing, by the 
said proceeding — 

I. That witnesses have been summoned by process of subpoena, ia 
a suit or prosecution of the United States against him, when in fact, 
in truth tliere was not then any such suit or prosecution legaMy pend- 
ing in said court. 

II. That the said rule was obtained at the instance of the attomej 
of the United States, for the district of Louisiana, who had 00 right 
officially to ask for or obtain it ; the duties of the attorney being, by 
law, restricted to the prosecution of ^^ ail delinquents for crimeM fend 
offences, cognizable under the authority of the United States, and all 

''cyril actions in which they shall be concerned.'' As this proceeding- 
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is not pretended to be a civil action, to brin^ it wltliin the pnrview of 
the duties of the attorney, it mnst be a prosecution for a crime or of- 
fence, cognizable under the authority of the United States. But the 
facts stated in the rule do not constitute any ^ crime or ofiehce, tog" 
nleable nnder this authority.^'' The courts of the United States liafe 
no common law jurisAction of crimes or offences ; if, therefore, tike 
facts stated in the rule are not made such by statute, they are not 
eo^izable by the courts: bat the statutes have been searched, and 
no such provision can be Ibcuid; therefore, the facts charged are not 
offences which are either cognizable by this court, or liable to be 
prosecuted by the attorney for the United States. 

III. That If this he a prosecntion for a crime or offence under the 
authority of the United States, the mode of proceeding is both un* 
constitutional and Illegal : the 7th and 8th amendment to the constitu- 
tion contain many provisions directly contrary to tiie mode of pro^- 
cee^ng by attachment, for contempt ; particularly the 7th amendment, 
that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; and of the 8th, that, In all criminal prosecutions^ , 
the accused shall enjoy the right of a speedy trial, by an impartial 
jury ; and in the 32d section of 'the law for punishing certain crtmee 
against the United States^ is contained a conclnsive implication. If not 
nn express provision, that no offence can h€ prosecuted, except by 
information or indictment ; neither of which have been filed, in this 
instance. The respondent, therefore, concludes those heads of ex* 
ceptions, by the dilemma, that, if the proceeding be a prosecution for 
a crime or offence^ cognizable by the authority of the United States, it 
is both unconstitutional and illegal in its present ft>rm ; and if it be not 
fluch a prosecution, then has the attorney of the United States no right 
to institute it ; his ministry by law extending only to them. 

IV. That this court has no right to Issue an attachment for any con- 
tempt whatever; or to punish the same, -in any other cases than those 
prescribed by the 1 7th section of the judiciary act, which confines 
euch authority to the punishment, by fine and imprisonment, for con- 
tempt in any caiise or hearing before the same — whereas, by the rule^ 
nor the affidavits, does it appear, that the alleged contempts were 
<yffered in any came or hearing before the said District Court; on the 
coolrmy, all the acts complained of as contempts, are stated to have 
been^done-in relation to an ex-parte application made to the judge of 
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the said court, at his chambers, at a time when hisbourt was in vaca^ 
ttoo, and not in a came or hearing before the court, 

V. That no attachment oaght to iBsne, for neglectbg or refusing a 
return to a habeas corpus, issued and returnable out of court: the 
statutes on that subject, both in England and in the United States, 
wherever they have been re-enacted, contain express penalties for 
this offence ; doubtless for the reason that "Such negUd or refittali in 
relation to an act done, not in a eau$e or hearing pending in court, bat 
in an ex-parte proceeding at a judge^s chambers, could not be puniab* 
ed, bj attachment, as a contempt. 

VI. That no act in relation to the writ of habeas corpus, or the al* 
lowance of the same, in the case mentiimed in the said iMe, can be 
considered as a contempt ; because the judg^ of tliis honourable court, 
by the 14th section of the •judiciary act of the United States, is ex- 
pressly inhibited from issuing any writ of habeas corpus, except in 
cases of prisoners ^^ in custody, under, or by colour of the aothoritj 
of the United States, or committed for trial before some court of the 
eame; or who are necessary t6 be brought into court to testify; nei- 
•ther of which circumstances appear, either in the writ, the allowance 
«f the same, or the affidavit <m which it was founded. This court, 
then, having no jurisdiction of the case, according to a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, this respondent had a right to 
consider the service as a trespass. , 

VIL That, by the said writ, no place was designated at which the 
same -should be returned. 

VIII. That the writ was served on the respondent, long aAer the 
return thereof, by reason whereof he could not have complied with 
the tenor, had he been so disposed. 

IX. The said writ of habeas corpus was issued in an irregular nan- 
ner, and the respondent was in no wise compelled by law to obey it; 
inasmuch as the name of the judge, allowing the same, was oftt iigned 
on the writ with his proper hand writing: nor were the words, ^^ac- 
cording to the form of the statute,'^ marked thereon — ^both which are 
positively required, by the statutes regulating the issuing of such pio* 
teas ; and without^ which they need not be obeyed. Should it be oh- 
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jected, that the Eoglkh statutes are not bindhig here, it is answered 
that the United States are without a statutory provision on the sub- 
ject; and that the introduction of the writ of habeas corpus generally, 
amst introduce it, as it stood at the time of nuiking the conatltutioo. 

X. That if the allowance on the back of the affidavit, contrary to 
the express words of the statute, be deemed sufficient, yet the re* 
apoodent was not bound to pay any attention to the writ of habeas 
corpus, because the same was not issued in conformity with the al- 
lowance given on the fifth ds|r of March ; this was for a writ returnable 
on the next day, and afterwards altered, so as to bear date on the 
sixth of the same month, returnable on the succeeding morning, which 
would have been the 7 th ; whereas the writ actually issued, bore date 
the 6th, and was returnable the same day — thus varying materially 
from the allowance. This circumstance is an excellent illustration of 
the wisdom of the statutory provision, which requires that the writ it- 
self be signed by the judge. 

Under aU which protestations and exceptions ; — ^without submitting 
to the juristfiction of the said court, or acknowledging the regularity 
of the proceedings, but expressly denying the same — This respon- 
dent, in order to give a fair and true exposition of his conduct, on 
every occasion in which it may be drawn into question— 

Salth— 

That previoudy to, and soon after, his a|rival fai this section of tie 
seventh military district, he received several letters and communicir 
tions, putting him on his guard against a portion of the inhabitants of 
the state, the legislature, and foreign emissaries in the city. The 
population of the country was represented as divided by political 
parties and national prejudices ; a g^eat portion of them attached to 
foreign powers and disaffected to the government of their own country, 
and some, as totally unworthy of confidence. The militia was de- 
scribed as resisting the authority of their conunander-ln-chief, and en- 
couraged in their disobedience by the legislature of the state. That 
legislature characterized as politically rotten, and the w)iole state in 
such a situation as to make it necessary to look for defence princi- 
pally from the regular troops, and the militia from other states. 
Among those representations, the most important, from the official 
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station of the writer, were those of the govenor. On the Sth of 

Aug^t, 1814, he says-^ 

^' On a late occasion I had the mortification to acknowledge my 
inability to meet a requisition from general Flonmoy ; the corps of 
this city having, for the most part, resisted my orders, belief encour- 
aged in their disobedience by the legislature of the Btate, then in ses- 
sion; one branch of which, the senate, having declared the regmn* 
tion illegal and oppressive, and the house of representatives havfaig 
rejected a proposition to approve the measure. How far I shall be 
supported in my late orders, remains yet to be proved. I haye rea* 
son to calculate upon the patriotism of the interior and western 
counties. I know also that there are many faithful citizens fai New 
Orleans; but there are others, in whose attachment to the United 

* 

States / ought not to confide. Upon the whole, sir, I cannot disguise the 
fact, that if Louisiana should be attacked, we must principallj depend 
for security upon the prompt movements of the regular force under 
your command, and the militia of the western states and territories. 
At this moment, we are in a very unprepared and defenceless condi- 
tion : several important points of defence remain unoccupied, and in 
case of a sudden attack, tiiis capital would, I fear, fall any easy sa- 
crifice.^' 

On the 12th of the same month, the respondent was told — 

^ On the native Americans, and a vast majority of the Creoles of 
the country, I place moci^ confidence, nor do I doubt the fidelity of 
many Europeans, who have long resided in the country ; but there 
are others, much devoted to the interest of Spain, and whose partiali- 
ty to the English is not less observable than their dislike to the 
American government.'' 

In a letter of the 24th, the same ideas are repeated — 

^^ Be assured, sir, that- no exertions shall be wanting, on my part; 
"but I cannot disguise from you, that I have a very difficult people to 
manage : to this moment, no opposition to the requisition has manifest** 
ed itself, but 1 am not seconded with that ardent zeaJ^ which, in my opi* 
nion, the crisis demands. We look with great anxiety to your move- 
ments, and place our greatest reliance tor safety, on the energy and 
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patriotism of the western sttitee. Id Louisiana, there are many faithful 
citizens ; these laq^ persuade themselTes, that Spun will soon re- 
possess herself of Louisiana, and they seem to helieve, that a com- 
hined Spanish and English force will soon appear on our coast 
If Louisiana is invaded, I shall put myself at the bead of such of my 
militia as will follow me to the field, and, tm reetwing, $haU obey your 
orders. I need not assure you of my entire confidence in you, as a 
commander, and of the pleasure I shall experience in supporting all 
your measures for the common defence ; but, sir, a caaae of inde- 
scribable chagrin to me is, that I am not at the head of a willing and 
united people : native Americans, native Loulsianians, Frenc*unen, 
and Spaniards, with some Englishmen, compose the mass of the popu* 
Iation---«mong them, there exists much jealousy, and as great differ- 
•encea in political sentiments as In their language and habits. But, 
nevertheless, sir, if we are supported by a respectable bo^y of regu- 
lar troops, or of western militia, 1 trust I shall be able to bring to 
your md, a valiant and faithful corps of Louisiana militia: but if we 
are left to rely principaUy on our awn resources^ I fear existing jeal- 
ouses will lead to a distrust so general, that we shall be able to 
make but a feeble resistance.'' 

On the 8th of September, the spirit of disaffection is said to be 
greater than was supposed — the country is said to be filled with 
spie$ and traiion: ^^ Inclosed you have copies of my late general 
orders. They may, and I trust will be obeyed; but to this moment 
my fellow«citixens have not manifealed all that union and zeal the 
crisis demands, and their own safety requires. There is in this city 
a much greater epirit of duaffectiom than I had anticipated ; and among 
tbe fiiiti^ul Louisianians, there it a degpondehcy which palsies all my 
preparations ; they see no strong regular force, around wbidh they 
could rally with confidence, and they seem to think themselves net 
within the reach of seasonable assistance from the westem^states. 1 
am assured, sir, you will make the most judicious disposition of the 
forces under your command ; but excuse me for suggesting, that the 
presence of the seventh regiment, at op near New Orleans, will 
have the most salutary effect. The garrison here at present is 
alarmingly weak, and is a cause of much regret: from the great 
noixture of persons, and characters, in this city, we have' as much to 
apprehend from within as from without In arresting the intercourse 
between New Orleans and Pensacola, you have done right. Pensa- 
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cola, is, in fact, an enemy's post, and had our commercial intercourse 
with it continued, the supplies furnished to the enemy would have 
90 much exhausted our own stock of provisions, as to have occasioned 
the most serious inconvenieiice to ourselves. I was on the point of 
taking on myself the prohibition of the trade with Pensacoia : I had 
prepared a proclamation to that effect, and would have issued it the 
very day I heard of your interposition. Enemies to the country may 
blame you for your prompt and energetic measures; but, in the per- 
son of every patriot, you will find a supporter. I am veiy confident 
of the very lax police of this city, and indeed throughout the state, 
with r3spect to the visits of strangers. I think, with you, that our 
Country is filled with spies and traitors : I have written pressingly oo 
the subject to the city authorities and parish judges. — I hope some 
efficient regulations will speedily be adopted by the first, and more 
vigilance exerted for the future by the latter.'^ 

On the 19th of September, speaking of the drafts of militia, he 

says— 

^^ The only difficulty I have hitherto experienced in meeting the 
^requisition, has been in this city,- and exclusively from some European 
Frenchmen, who, after giving their adhesion to Iiouis XVIII, liave, 
through the medium of the French consul, claimed exemption from 
the drafts, as French subjects. The question of exemption, however^ 
is now under discussion, before a special court of inquiry, and I am 
not without hopes, that these ungrateful men may yet be brouglit 
to a discharge of their duties.'' 

On the necessity of securing the countiy against the machinations 
of foreigners, he, on the 4th of November, informed the reqpoor 

dent — 

> 

^^ You have been informed of the contents of an intercepted letter, 
written by colonel Coliel, a Spanish officer, to captain Morales, of 
Pensacoia. — This letter was submitted for the opinion of the attorney- 
general of the state, as to measures to be pursuied against the writer. 
The attomey-general was of opinion, that the courts could take nO 
cognizance of the same: but that the governor might order the' 
writer to leave the state, and in case of refusal, to send him off by 
force. 1 accotdingly, sir, ordered colonel Coliel to take liis departure, 
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in fortj-eif ht hoan, for PeoMcola, and gave him the necessary pass* 
ports. 1 hope this measure may meet your approhation. It is a just 
retaliatioD for the conduct lately ohsenred by the gOTemor of Pensa* 
cola, and may induce the Spaniards residing among ns, to he less 
commnnicatiTe apon those sohjects which relate to our military 
moyements. 

With the impressions diis correspondence was caknliited to pro- 
dace, the respondent arrived in this city, wliere, in different convert 
sations, the same ideas were enforced, and he was advised, not only 
by the governor of the state, but very many influential persons, to 
proclaim maatul i^w, as the only means of prodndng union, ovei^ 
coming disaffection, detecting treason, and calling forth the energies 
of the country. This measure was discuned and recommended to 
the respondent, as he well recollects, in the presence of the judge 
of this honourable court, who not only made no objection, but seem* 
ed, by his gestures and silence, to approve of its being adopted 
These opinions, respectable in themselves, derived greater weight 
from that which the governor expressed, of the legislature then in 
session. He represented their fidelity as vei^ doubtful ; ascribed de« 
sign to their prolonged session $ and appeared extremely desirous that 
they should adjourn. 

The respondent had also been informed, that in the hoiMe of re- 
presentatives, the idea, that a very considerable part of the state be- 
longed to the Spanish government, and ought not to be represented, 
had been openly advocated, and favourably heard. The co-operaHon 
of the Spaniards with the English, was, at that time, a prevalent 
Idea. — ^Tht9 information, therefore, appeared highly inqKMrtant He 
determined to exandne, with the utmost care, all the facts that had 
been communicated to liim ; and not to act upon the advice he had 
received, until the clearest demonstration should have determined its 
propriety. He was then almost an entire stranger, in the place he 
was sent to defend, and unacquainted with the language of a majori- 
ty of its inhabitants. While these circumstances were unfavourable 
to his obtaining information, on the one hand, they precluded, on the 
other, a suspicion that his measures were dictated by personal friend- 
riiip, private animosity, or paipty views. Uninfluenced by such mo* 
tives, he began his observations. He soi^t for information, and to 
obtain it,, communicated with men of every description. He believed 

3m 
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that even then he discovered those high qtialifies, which have nace 
distinguished those brave defenders of their countrj : — ^that the va- 
riety of language, the difference of habit, and even the national pre* 
judices, which seemed to divide the inhabitants, might be made, if 
properly directed, the source of the most honourable emulation. 
Delicate attentions were necessary to foster this disposition ; and the 
highest energy, to restrain the effects, that such an assemblage was 
calculated to produce ; he determined to avail himself of both, and 
with this view, called to his aid, the impulse of national feeling, the 
higher motives of patriotic sentiment, and the noble enthusiasm of 
valour. They operated in a ooanner which history will record ; all 
who could be influenced by those feelings, rallied withput delay, 
rohnd the standard of their country. Their efforts, however, would 
have been unavailing, if the disaffected had been permitted to coun- 
teract them by their treason, the timid to paralyze them by their 
example, and both to stand aloof in .the hour of danger, and enjoy 
the fruit of* victory, without participating ia the danger of defeat 

m 

A discipUned and powerful army was on our coast, commanded bj 
officers of tried valour and consummate skill ; their fleet had already 
destroyed the feeble defence, on which, alone, we could rely to pre- 
vent their landing on our shores. Their point of attack was uncer- 
tain — a hundred inlets were to be guarded, by a force not sufficient 
in number for one ; we had no lines of defence ; treason luiked 
among us, and only waited the moment of expected defeat to show 
itself openly. Our men were few, and of those few, not all were 
armed ; our prospect of aid and supply was distant and uncertain ; our 
utter ruin, if we failed, at hand, and inevitable ; every thing depend- 
ed on the prompt and enei^etic use of the means we possessed — on 
calling the whole force of the community into action ; it was a con- 
test for the very existence of the state, and every nerve was to be 
strained in its defence. The physical force of every individual, his . 
moral faculties, his property, and the energy of his example, were 
to be called into aclion, and instant action. No delay — no hesitation, 
-—no inquiry about rights, or cdl was lost; and every thing dear to 
man, his property, life, the honour of his family, his country, its cos^ 
stitution and laws, were swept away by the avowed principles, the 
open practice of the enemy with whom we had to contend. Fortifir 
cations were to be erected, supplies procured, arms sought for, re- 
quisitions made, the emissaries of the enemy watched, lurking trea- 
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ton oyerawed, insobordiQalioik poniflhed, and the contagion of cow- 
ardfy example to be stopped. 

In ^iB cikis, and under a firm persnasion that none of those ob- 
jects could be effected by the exercise of the ordinary powers con- 
fided to him — ^under a scriemn conviction that the country committed 
to his care could be saved by that measure only from utter ruin-* 
under a religious belief, that he was performing the most important 
and sacred duty, the respondent proclaimed martial law. He intend- 
ed, by that measure, to supersede such civil powers as, in their ope- 
ration, interfered with those he was obliged to exercise. He thought, 
in such a moment, constitutional forms must be suspended, for the 
permanent preservation of constitutional rights, and that there could 
be no question, whether it were best to depart for a moment, from 
the enjoyment of our dearest privileges, or have them Tvrested from 
us forever. He knew, that if the civil magistrates were permitted 
to exerdse their usual functions, none of the measures necessary to 
avert the awful fate that threatened us, could be expected. Personal 
liberty cannot exist at a time when evexy man is required to become 
9, soldier. Private property cannot be secured when its use is indis- 
pensable to the public safety. Unlimited liberty of speech is incom- 
patible with the discipline of a camp ; and that of the press more 
dangerous still, when made the vehicle of conveying intelligence to 
the enemy, or exciting mutiny among the troops. To have suffered 
the uncontrolled enjoyment of any of those rights, during the time 
of the late invasion, would have been to abandon the defence of the 
country : the civil magistrate is the guardian of those rights ; and the 
proclamation of martial law was therefore intended to supersede the 
exercise of his authority, so far as it interfered with the necessary 
restriction of those rights ; but no further. 

The respimdent states these principles explicitly, because they 
are the basis of his defence, and because a mistaken notion has been 
circulated, that the declaration of martial law only subjected the 
militia in service to its operation. This would, indeed, have been a 
very useless ceremony, as such persons were already subject to it, 
without the addition of any other act. Besides, if the proclaHiation. 
of martial law were a measure of necessity, — a measure, without the 
exercise of which the country must unquestionably have been con- 
quered, then does it form a complete justification for the act If it do 
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not, in what manner wQl the proceeding by attachment for contefl^ 
be JQstified? It is undoubtedly and strictly a criminal prosecution; and 
the constitution declares, that in all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
4KbaQ haye the benefit of a trial by jury ; yet a prosecution is erea 
•DOW going on in this court, where no such benefit is allowed. Why ? 
From the alleged necessity of the case, because courts could not, it 
•is said, subsist without a power to punish promptly by their own act, 
and without the intervention of a jury. Necessity then, may, in some 
-cases, justify a departure from the constitution : and if, in the doubt- 
4ul case of ayoiding confusion in a court, shall it be denied in the ae- 
jious one of preserving a country from conquest and ruin ? The re- 
ti^ndent begs leave to explain, that in using this argument, he does 
not mean to admit the existence of necessity in the case of attach- 
ment; but to show that the principle of a justification from necessity 
is admitted, even in the weaker case: If the legislature of the Unit- 
ed States have given to courts the .power to punish contempts, it is 
no answer to this defence, for two reasons-^first, because the words 
-of the law do not necessarily exclude the intervention of a jury ; and 
secondly, if they do, the law itself is contrary to the words of the 
constitution, and can only be supported on the plea of necessity ; to 
which head it is referred by the English writers on the subject. 

The 6nly responsibility which has been incurred in the present 
case, is that which arises firom necessity. This, the respondent 
agrees, most not be doubtful ; it must be apparent, firom the circum- 
stances of the case, or it forms no justification. He submits all hiift 
acts, therefore, to be tested by this rule. 



To the forcible reasons which he has detailed, as impelling 
to this measure, he ought to add, that he has since, by the confessioa 
of the enemy himself, received a confirmation of the opinions, which 
lie had then good reason to believe ; that there were men among us 
«o depraved, as to give daily and exact information of our movements, 
and our forces ; that the number of those persons was considerable^ 
and their activity unceasing. The names of those wretches will 
probably be discovered ; and the respondent persuades himself, that 
thb tribunal will employ itself, with greater satiafiiction, in inflicting 
tike punishment due to their crimes, than it now does in inveatigating 
Ihe measures that were taken to counteract them. 
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If example can jostify, or the practice of others serve as a proof 
of Decessity, the respondent has ample materials for his defence; not 
jGrom analogous constmction, hat from the conduct of all the differ- 
ent departments of the state government, in the veiy case now under 
discussion. 

The l^fislature of the state, having no constitutional power to 
regulate or restrain commerce, on the — — day of December last, 
passed an act laying an embargo— the executive sanctioned it, and, 
from a conviction of its necessity, it was acquiesced in. The same 
l^fialature shat up the courts of justice for four montlis, to all civil 
suitors— ^e same executive sanctioned that law, and the judiciary 
not only acquiesced, but solemnly approved it 

The goyemor, as appears by one of the letters quoted, undertook 
to inflict the ponishment of exile upon an inhabitant, without any form 
of law, merely because he thought that an individual's presence 
might be dangerous to the public safety. 

The judge of this very court, duly Impressed with the emergency 
of the moment, and the necessity of employing every means of de- 
leoce, consented to the discharge of men committed and indicted for 
-capital crimes, without bail, and without recognizance : and probably 
smder an impression that the exercise of his functions would be use* 
lest, idnented himself from .the place where his court was to be hold- 
en, and postponed its session, during a regular term. 

Thus the conduct of the legislative, executive, and judiciary 
branches of the government of this state, have borne the fullest te9- 
timony of the existence of ^le necessity, on which the respondent 
miles. 

The unqaallfied appi^bation of the le^lature of the United States, 
smd such of the individual states as were in session, ought also to be 
admitted, as no slight means of defence ; inasmuch as all these re- 
spectable bodies were fully apprized of his proclamation of martial 
law, and some of them seem to refer to it, by ^hapiring him for the 
fsaeigy <^his measures. 

The respondenti therefore, beUeves he has established th^ aeces- 
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8ity of proclaiming martial law. He has shown the effects of {hat 
f declaration ; and it only remains to prore, in answer to the rule, that 

the power assumed from necessity, was not ahused in its exercise, 
nor improperly protracted in its duration. ^ 

p 

. All the acts mentioned in the rule, took place afler the enemy 
I had retired from the position they had at first assumed — after they had 

V met with a signal defeat, and after an unofficial account had heen re- 

ceived of the signature of a treaty of peace. Each of these circam- 
stances might he, to one who did not see the whole ground, a suffi- 
cient reason' for supposing that further acts of energy and v^ur 
were unnecessary. On the mind of the respondent, they had a diP 
ferent effect. The enemy had retired from their position, it is true; 
hut they were still on the coast, and within a few hours^ sail of the 
city. They had been defeated, and with loss; but that loss was to 
be repaired by expected reinforcements. Their numbers still much 
more than quadrupled all the regular forces which the respondent 
could command ; and the term of service of his most efficient militia 
force was about to expire. Defeat, to a powerful and active enemy, 
was more likely to operate as an incentive to renewed and increased 
exertion, than to inspire them with despondency, or to paralyze their 
efforts. A treaty, it is true, had been probably signed ; yet it mighl 
not be ratified. Its contents had not transpired, and no reasonable con- 
jecture could be formed, that it would be acceptable. The Infloence 
which the account of its signature had on the army, was deleterious 
in the extreme, and showed a necessity for Increased energy, instead 
of a relaxation of discipline. Men, who had shown themselves zeal- 
ous in the preceding part of the campaign, now became lukewarm 
In the service. Those whom no danger could appal, and no laboor 
discourage, complained of the hardships of the camp. When the 
enemy were no longer immediately before them, they thought them- 
selves oppressed, by being detained in service. Wicked and weak 
men, who, from their situation in life, ought' to have furnished a bet- 
ter example, secretly encouraged this spirit of insubordination. They 
affected to pity the hardships of those who were kept in the field » 
' they fomented discontent by insinuating that the merits of those to 
whom they addressed themselves, had not been sufficiently noticed 
or applauded ; and to so high a degree had the disorder at length 
risen, that at one period, only fifteen men and one officer, out of a 
wIioIq regiment, stationed to guard the veiy avenue through which 
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the enemy had penetrated into the country, were found at their post. 
At another point equally important, a whole corps, on which the 
greatest reliance had been placed, operated upon by the acts of a 
foreign agent, suddenly deserted their post 

If, trusting to an uncertain peace, the respondent had revoked his 
proclamation, or ceased to act under it, the fatal security by which 
we were lulled, might have destroyed all discipline, have dissolved 
all his force, and left him without any means of defending the country 
against an enemy, instructed, by the traitors within our own bosom, 
of the time and place at which he ntight safely make his attack. In 
such an event, his life might have been offered up ; yet it would have 
been but a feeble expiation, for the disgrace and misery, into which, 
by his criminal negligence, he had permitted th^ country to be 
plunged. 

He thought peace a probable, but by no means a certain event If 
it had really taken place, a few days must bring the official advice of 
it ; and he believed it better to submit, during those few days, to the 
salutary jrestraints Imposed, than to put every thing dear to ourselves 
and country at risk upon an uncertain contingency. Admit the chances 
to have been a hundred or a thousand to one in favour of the ratifi* 
cation, and against any renewed attempts of the enemy ; what should 
we say or think of the prudence of the man, who would stake his 
life, his fortune, his country, and his honour, even with such odds In 
his favour, against a few days^ anticipated enjoyment of the blessings 
of peace ? The respondent could not bring himself to play so deep a 
hazard ; uninfluenced by the clamours of the ignorant and the designing, 
he continued the exercise of that law which necessity had compelled 
him to proclaim ; and he still thinks himself justified, by the situation 
of afiairs, for the course which he adopted and pursued. Has he 
exercised this power wantonly or improperly ? If so, he is liable ; 
not, as he believes, to this honourable court for contempt, but to his 
government for an abuse of power, and to those individuals whom he 
has injured, in damages proportioned to that uijury. 

About the period last described, the consul of France, who ap- 
pears, by governor Claiborne's letter, to have embarrassed the first 
drafU, by his claims in favour of pretended subjects of his king, re- 
newed bis interference ; his certificates were given to men in the 
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ranks of the army ; to some who had neyer applied, and to othen 
who wished to use them as the means of obtaiaing an inglorious ex- 
emption from danger and fatigue. The immunity derived from these 
certificates not only thinned the ranks, by the withdrawal of those to 
whom they were given, but produced the desertion of others, who 
thought themselves equally entitled to the privilege; and to this 
cause must be traced the abandonment of the important post of Chef 
Menteur, and the temporary refusal of a relief ordered to occupy it 

Under these circumstances, to remove the force of an example 
which had already occasioned such dangerous consequences, and to 
punish those who were so unwilling to defend what they were so 
ready to enjoy, the respondent issued a general order, directing those 
French subjects, who had availed themselves of the consuPs certifi- 
cates, to remove out of the lines of defence, and hr enough to avoid 
any temptation of intercourse with our enemy, whom they were so 
scrupulous of opposing. This measure was resorted to, as the mild- 
est mode of proceeding against a dangerous and increasing evil; and 
the respondent had the less scruple of his power, in this instance, as 
it was not quite so strong as that which governor Claiborne had ex- 
ercised, before the invasion, by the advice of his attMney-^neral, 
in the case of colonel Coliel. 

It created, however, some sensation ; — discontents were again fo> 
mented, from the source that' had first produced them. Aliens and 
strangers became the most violeht advocates of ConstitntioDal rights* 
and .native Americans were taught the value^of their privileges, bj 
those who formally disavowed any title to their enjoyment. The 
«rder was particularly opposed, in an anonymous publication. In 
this, the author deliberately and wickedly misrepresented the order, 
as subjecting to removal all Frenchmen whatever, even those who 
had gloriously fought in defence of the country ; and, after manj 
dangerous and unwarrantable declarations, he closes, by calling upon 
all Frenchmen to flock to the standard of their consul— thus advising 
and producing aa act of mutiny and insubordination, and pobUshmg 
the evidence of oar weakness and discord to the enemy, who were 
still in our vicibity, anxious, no doubt, before the cessation of hostili- 
ties, to wipe away the late stain upon their arms, To have silently 
looked on such an offence, without making any attempt to punish Hf 
would have been a formal surrender of all dicipline, ail order, ail 
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personal dignity and public safety. This could not be done ; and the 
respondent immediately ordered the arrest of the offender. A writ 
of habeas corpus was directed to issue for his enlargement. The very 
08^ which had been foreseen, the very contingency on which mar- 
tial law was intended to operate, had now occurred. The civil magis- 
trate seemed to think it his duty to enforce the enjoyment of civil 
lights, although the consequences which have been described, would 
probably have resulted. An unbending sense of what he seemed to 
think his station required^ induced him to order the liberation of the 
prisoner. This, under the respondent's sense of duty, produced a 
conflict which it was his wish to avoid. 

t 

No other course remained, than to enforce the principles which he 
had laid down as his guide, and to suspend the exercise of this judicial 
power, wherever it interfered with the necessary means of defence. 
The only way effectually to do this, was to place the judge in a situa- 
tion in which his interferepce could not counteract the measures. of 
defence, or give countenance to the mutinous disposition that had 
shown itself in Sb alarming a degree. Merely to have disregarded 
the writ, would but have increased the evil, and to have obeyed it, 
was wholly repugnant to thie respondent's ideas of the public safety, 
and to his own sense of duty. The judge was therefore confined, 
and remored beyond the lines of defence. 

As«to the paper mentioned in the rule, which the respondent is 
charged with taking and detaining, he answers, that when theSr^rn^ 
was produced by the clerk of this honourable court, the date of its 
issuance appeared to have been altered from the 5th to the 6tb! He 
was questioned respecting the apparent alteration, and acknowledged 
it had been done by judge Hall, and not in the presence of the party 
'Who made the affidavit. This material alteration, in a paper that 
concerned him, gave the r^pndent as he thought, a right to detain 
it for further investigation, which he accordmgiy did; but gave!a 
certified copy, and aii acknowledgment that the original was in his 
possession. 

The respondent avows, that he considered this alteration . in the 
date of the affidavit, as it was then explained to him by the clerk, to y 

be such evidence of a personal, not judicial interference, and activity, 
in behalf of a man charged with the most serious offence, as justified 

3n 
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th^ id(ea tlien fqrmed, that the judge approved his conduct, and lup- 
ported his attempts to excite disaffection among the troops. 

Tills was the conduct of the respondent^ and the^ the motives 
Vrliich prompted |t. They have heen fairly and openly exposed to 
^is tribunal, and to the world, and would not haye been accompanied 
by any exception or waver of jurisdiction, if it had been deemed ex- 
pedient to ^ve him that species of trial, to which he thinks himself 
entitled, by the constitution of his country. The powers which the 
exigency of the times forced him to assume, have been exercised 
exclusively for the public good ; and, by the blessing of God, they 
have been attended with unparalleled success. They have saved 
the country ; and whatever may be the opinion of that country, or 
the decrees of its courts, in relation to the means be has used, he 
can never regret that he employed thein. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 



(G) 

Adireu to the iflDopa at JVew Orleans j after the anwrnciafton of peace. 

The major-^neral is at length enabled to perform the plMiog 
task of restoring to Tennessee, Kentucky, J^uisiana, and the tierrito^ 
of the Mississippi, the brave troops who have acted such a dlstiogoish- 
ed part in the war which has just terminated. In restoring these 
brave men to their homes, much exertion -is expected of, and great 
responsibility imposed on, the commanding ofl&cers of the different 
corps. It is required of major-generals Carroll and Thomas, and 
llrigadler-general Coffee, to inarch their commands, without nme- 
ecssary delay, to their respective states. The troops from the Mifr 
sissippi territory and state of Louisiana, both militia and volunteers, 
will be immediately mustered out of service, paid, and discharged. 

< 

The major-generad has the satisfaction of announcing the approba- 
tion of the president of the United States to the conduct of the troops 
under his command, expressed, in flattering terms, through the ho- 
nourable the secretary at war. 
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In parting with those bniTe meo, w&ose destinies' have]^ been so 
long anited with his own, and in whose labours and glories it is Us 
happiness ^Uid Us boast to have participated, the commanding general 
can neither suppress his feelings, nor gir^ utterance to them as he 
ooght In what terms can he bestow suitable praise on merit so ex- 
traordinary, so unparalleled? Let him, in one bunt of yoy^ gratitude, 
and ezultatton, exclaim — ^^ These are the saviours of Uieir country-- 
these die patriot soldiers, who triumphed over die invindbles of 
Wellington, and conquered the conquerors of Europe !*' With what 
patience did jou submit to privations — ^with what fortitude did you 
endure fatigue — what valour did you display in the day of battle ! 
You have secured to America a proud name among the nations of the 
earth — a glory wUch will never perish. 



those dispositions, .tftiich equally adorn the citizen and 
die soldier, the expectations of your country wfll be met in peace, as 
her wishes have been gratified in war. Go, then, my brave com- 
panions, to your homes'; to those tender connexions, and blissful 
scenes, which render life so dear — full of honour, and crowned with 
laurels which will never fade. When participating in the bosoms of 
your families, the enjoyment of peaceful life, with what happiness 
will you not look back to the toils you have borne — to the dangers you 
have encountered ? How will aU your past exposures be converted 
into sources of inexpressible deKght? Who, that never experienced 
your sufferii^, will be able to appreciate your joys ? The man who 
slumbered ingloriously a| home, during your painful marches, your 
nights of watchfubess, and your days of toil, will envy y^ the hap- 
piness which these recollections will afford— 4till more will he envy 
the gratitude of that country, wUch you have so eminently contri- 
buted to save. 

« 

Continue, fellow soldiers, on your passage to your several destina- 
tions, to preserve that subordination, that dignified and manly deport- 
ment, wUch have so ennobled your character. 

While the commandmg general is thus giving indulgence to his 
feelings, towards those brave companions, who accompanied Um 
through difficulties and danger, he cannot permit the names of Blount, 
and Shelby, and Holmes, to pass unnoticed. With what generous 
ardour and patriotism have these distinguished governors contributed 
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all their ^eifio&s, to provide the meaps. of victory I The recoUec- 
tion of their exertioiisi, 9fid of the ^mcfi9a» which has resoUed, will be 
to them a reward more grateful ihap aojr w^cb the poinqp of title, or 
thje i|>leiidour of wealth, can be^w. 

What h^plness it i9 to the c^n^iipding. general, thai, while dan- 
ger was before him, he was, on no occasion, cranpelied to use to- 
wards his compwioyis in anas, eidier s^erity or rebuke. If, after 
the enemy had retired, In^iroper passions began their empire io a 
few unworthy bosom8» and rendered a resort to eneigetic measures 
necessary for their suppression, he has not confounded the imMtcent 
with the guilty-^he seduced with the seducers. Towards you, fellow- 
soldiers, the most cheering recoUectionB ez|9t ; blended, alas ! with re- 
gret, that disease and war should have ravished from us so many 
worthy conqtanipns. Bqt the memory of the cause in which thej 
perished, and <^ the Tirtoes which animated them wjulie living, mxut 
occupy the place where sorrow woujd claim to dwell. 

Farewell, feUow-eoldiers. The expression of your general's fiianM 
is feeble ; but the gratitude of a country of freemen is yoonr— youn 
the applause of an admiring world. 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

Major-GmeroX commaiMng- 
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GEORGE BANCROFT, 

|r THE GOMMEMORilTlON, IN WASHIWGTdlSf, OP THE DfeATH OP MmtW 

JACKSON, JUNE 27, 1845. 



men of the Amtrittcti rtrohiUon 4re no mo^. 
agfc of creative power tins passed away. The 
tmring 8%Aef of Che Declaration of Indepen- 
has long »ince )e(i the earth. Wanhrnginn 
near his own Potomac, surroonded by his 
and hitf servants. Adams, the eorlossus of 
idence, reposes in the modest ^rsve-ynrd of 
ttiTc region. Jefferson sleeps on the het/^hrs of 
I Mnnticello, whence his eye overfooked his 
Virginia. Madisoh, the Iit»t scrrvivor of the 
who made our consiilutiorr, htea only in 
[liearts. But who shall say that the heroes, in 
1 the image of Qod shone most brightly, do 
re forever? They Were filled with the vastcon- 
It whieh caned America into being) thev lived 
conceptions; and fheir deeditf praive them. 
^( are met to commemorate the virtues of one 
^■faed his blood for our independence, took pari 
Nsnkigthe territory and formiifg.the early in- 
■ione of the Wesit, and was imboed with all the 
M ideas whieh constitute the moral ^irce of our 
My. On the spot where he gav^ his solemn 
ly 10 the people — here, where he pledged himself 
m the world to freedom, to the con8lrtution,and 
ftelaws — We me«t to pay our tribute to the memo- 
if the last great name, which gathers roirnd itself 
Ike aasociattonflT that fomtf ihe glory of America. 
hnih Caroltria gave a iiirih -place to Andrew 
■Wn. On \18 renfote frontier, far up on the for- 
*ll«l bonks of the Catawba, in a region where 
'•etilers were just bfginninsT to cluster, his eye 
l*w the light. Ther* his inftincy sported in the 
fcni forests, and his mind was nursed to freedom 
Kbeir influence. He was the youngest son of an 
fcttnigmnt,of Scoitinh origin, who, two years af- 
«e great war of Frederic of Prussia, fled to Amer- 
mreiief from indigence and oppression. His birth 
Mn 1767^ at a time when Ihe people of i>ur land 
■ but a body of dependent cotometA, scarcely 
*J[»n two millions in number, scattered along 
■•wcnse coast, with no army, or navy, or union; 
[wposed to the anemnCs of England to control 
Jnca by the aid of iwilrtary force. Hi» boyhood 
• ttf in the midst of the contest with Great Brit- 
f J^heliTsrgi^t potitical truth that reached his 
Jti was that all men SJre free and equal; the first 
» fact that beamed on his tftiderslanding, was 
gentry's independence. 

Wc strife, as it increaned, came neHf the shades of 
gwitu pfctnii i^idence. As a boy of thirteen, he 
■•"••* the scenes of hoitor that aceompony civil 
lytnd when but a year older,'>iHth «n ehier bi^th'^ 



er, he shouldered his muslitet,^atid WAftt* ftrth Uf 
strike a blow for his ooilntry. 

Joyous era for Amierica and for hnmatiity! But 
for him, the orphan boy, the events were fnU of et^ 
ony and grief. His fkther was no more. lAk old- 
est brother fell a victinr to the War of the revolution^ 
anotlrer (his companion in'arrns) died of woundii* 
received in their jdint ccfptrviCy; his mother went 
down to the ^rave tt victiny to grief and e^rta to' 
rescue her Smia^ anid When peace came, he war 
alone in the world. With no kindred to cherish hifn,« 
ami little inheritance but bis own untried powers. 

The nation Which erriBncipated itscff from British 
rule organized riself: the confederation gives way to 
the constiiutibnr the perfecting of that constitution — 
that grand iiertl of tlie thousand years of modern* 
history — iisr accomplished: America exists as a pfio^' 
pie, gains' unity as a government, and takes its plkcd" 
us a nnfiioii among the powers of the earth. 

The next great ofl^ce to be performed by Ameri- 
ca, is the taking possession of the wilderness; The 
magnifkent western val!ey cried out to the ciViViza-* 
tion of popular power, thai it must be occupied by 
cultivated man- 

Behold, then, our orphan hero, isier,v^f earnest, 
consecruted to humanity from chihfhuod' by sorrow, 
having^ neither father, nor moiher,'m)f sister, nor 
surviving brother, so young and y6t do^litary, and 
therefore bound the more cl<»sely to'co^ectrve man- 
behold him elect for his lot to go ^fih and assist 
in laying the foundations of society in the great val- 
ley of tlie Mississippi. 

At the very time when Washmgtoii v^as pledging 
his own and future generations to the support of the 
popular institutions which were to be the light' of 
the human race — at the tinoFe when the institu- 
tions of the Old World were rocking to their Centre, 
and the mighty fabric that had come down frbm 
the middle ages Was falling in — ihe adventurous 
Jackson, in the radiant glory and boundless hope and 
confident intrepidity of twenty-one, plunged into the 
wilderness, crossed th6 great niountain-baiYier that 
divides the western watfefsfrom the Atlantic, follow^ 
ed the paths of the eavly hunters and fugitives, and, 
not content with the* nearer neighborhood to his 
parent State, went still further and further to the 
west, till he found his home in the moat beautiful 
region on the Cumberland. There, from the first, 
he was recognised as the great pioneer: under his 
courage, the comiBg emigrants were sure to find a 
shield. 

1^ be lovers of adtenture began to pour ihemselver 
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into the territory, whose delicious climate and fer- 
tile seil invited the presence of social man. The 
hunter with his rifle and his axe, attended by his 
wife and cliildren; the herdsman driving the few 
cattle that were to multiply as they browsed; the 
cultivator of the soil-^ail came to the inviting region. 
Wherever the bending mountains opened a pass — 
wherever ihe buflfaloes and the beasts of the forest 
had made a trace, these sons of nature, child- 
ren of humanity, in the highest sentiment of per- 
flosal freedom, came to occupy the beautiful wilder- ! 
ness who»e prairies blossomed everywhere profuse- 
ly with wild flowers — whose woods in spring put to 
shame, by their magnific-ence, the cultivated gardens 
of<nan. 

And now that these unlettered fugitives, educated 
only by the spirit of freedom, destitute of dead letter 
erudition, but sharing the fivin? ideas of tlie age, 
had made their homes in the West — what would 
folIo\^? Would they degrade themselves to ignor- 
ance and infidelity? Would they make the solitudes 
of the desert excuses for licentiousness? Would 
the doctrines of freedom lead them to live in unor- 
fl^nized society, destitute of laws and fixed institu- 
tions? 

At a time when European society was becoming 
broken in pieces, scattered, disunited, and resolved 
into its elements, a scene ensued in Tennessee, than 
which nothing more beautifirily grand is recorded in 
the annalfl of the race. 

These adventurers in the wilderness longed te 
«ome together in organized society. The overshad- 
owing genius of their time inspired them with good 
designs, and filled them with the counsels of wi»> 
dom. Dwellers in the forest, freest cf the free, 
bound in the spirit, they came up by their repre- 
sentatives, on foot, on horseback, through the forest, 
along the streams, by the buffalo traces, by the In- 
dian paths, by the blazed forest avenues, to meet in 
convention among the mountains at Knoxville, and 
frame for themselves a constitution. Andrew Ja':k- 
8on was there, the greatest man of them all — modest, 
bold, determined, dcnnnnding nothing for himself, 
and shrinking from nothing that his heart approved. 

The convention came together on the eleventh day 
of January, 2796, and finished its work on the sixth 
day of February. How had the wisdom of the Old 
World vainly tasked itself to frame constitutions, 
that could, at least, be the subject of experiment; 
the men of Tennessee, in less than twenty-five days, 
perfected a fabric, which, in its essential forms, was 
to last forever. They came togetlier, full of faith 
and reverence, of love to humanity, of confidence in 
truth. In the simplicity of wisdom, they framed 
their constitution, acting under higher influences 
than they were conscious of-— 

They wrought in sad sincerity. 
Themselves from God they could not free; 
They builded better tlian they knew; 
The conscioas stones to beauty grew. 

In the instrument which they framed, they em- 
bodied their faith in Gk)d, and in the immortal na- 
ture of man. They ^ve the right of suffrage to 
every freeman; they vindicated the sanctity of rea- 
son, by giving freedom of speech and of the press; 
they reverenced the voice of God, as it speaks m the 
0oul of man, by assertinip; the indefeasiole right of 
man to worship the Infinite according to his con- 
science; they established the freedom and equality 
of elections; and they demanded from every future 
legislator a solemn oath '*never to consent to any 



act or thing whatever that shall have even atei 
cy to lessen the rights of the people.'* 

These majestiu lawgivers, wiser tlian the 8d 
and Lycurguses, and Numas of the Old Woi 
these prophetic founders of a State, who emhi 
in their constitution the sublimest truths of Ini 
ity, acted without reference to human praises. 

They kept no special record of their doings ;i 
took no pams to vaunt their deeds; and when i 
work was done, knew not that they hud finished 
of the sublimest acts ever performed amoo; i 
They left no record, as to whose agency vst 
spicuous, whose eloquence swayed, whose ^ 
will predominated: nor should we know, b« 
tradition, confirmed by what followed among ^ 
selves. 

The men of Tennessee were now a peoph^ 
they were to send forth a man to stand torthd 
the Congress of the United States— dist areo^ 
glory — that home of eloquence — the citadel of a 
iar power ; and, with one consent, they uniu 
selecting the foremest man among their law'giif 
AvDksw Jackson. { 

The love of the people of Tennessee fol^ 
him to the American Congress^ and he had d 
but a single term, when the State of Tennesmj 
him one of its i-epreseniatives in the Aroericaaj 
ate, where he sat under the auspices of Jdhss^ 

Thus, when he was scarcely more tfasntliift| 
had ^ided the settlement of the wilderpe^«l| 
the deliberation of a people in esuiblishingiur 
mental laws; acted as the representative oifi 
ple^ and a^ain as the repremntative of hii i 
SState, disciplined to a knowledge of the powerj 
people and the power of the States; the 
republicaa statesmen, the friend and com 
Jefferson. 

The men who framed tlie constitution of i ^ 
ted States, many of them, did not knowtheil 
life and self^preserving energy of their work 
feared that freedom could not endure, uA 
planned a strong government for its proiecmj 

During his short career in Congress, Ja 
showed his quiet, deeply-seated, innate, ' 
faith in human freedom, and in theinatiti 
freedom. He was ever, by his votes and 
found among those who had confidence in hi 
and in the great division of minds, thiachild^ 
woodlands, this representative of forest life ' 
west, was found modesUy and firmly on the 
freedom. It did not occur to him to doabii' 
of man to tlie free development of his , 
did not occur to him to place a guardiamf 
the people ; it did not occur to him to seek i 
durability to popular institutions, by givii^J^ 
ernment a strength independent of popular^ 

From the first, he was attached to the foi 
tal doctrines of popular power, and of the 
that favors it ; and though his reverence for 
ington surpassed his reverence for any hi 
ing^ he voted against the address from the ' 
Representatives to Washington on hia it 
because its language appeared to sancdon i 
cial policy which he believed hostile to r 
freedom. 

During his period of service in the i 
son was electee major eeneral by the I: . 
field officers of the muitia of TenneiMe. 
ing his place in the Senate, be was made 
the supreme court in law and equity; ntk 
confidence in his integrity of porpMHS, his d 
of judgment, and his vigor of will io deu 
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tbe turbulent wha crowded into Um new aet- 

19 of Tenne&aee. 

9, in the short period of nine years, Andrew 
bon waa aij^nalized by as many evidences of 
Be esteem as could fall to the lot of man. The 
^r of the wilderness, the defender of its sta- 
^ he was their lawgiver, the sole representative 
I new people in Congress, the representative of 
[State in the Senate, the highest in military con>> 
Id, the hiehest in judicial office. He seemed to 
two^nised as the first in love of liberty, tlie 
I in tbe science of legislation, in judgment, and 

ly. 

d of private life, he would have resigned the 

' ofBre; but the whole country demanded his 
^. ">atnrc,*' they cried, ^ never designed that 
r powers of thought and independence of mind 
M be lost in retiremenf* But after a few years, 
tving himself from the cares of the bench, he 
• himself to the activity and the independent Hfe 
lifauslmndnian. He carried into retirement the 
^ of natoral intelligence, and was chenshed as '*a 
Inpt, frank, and ardent soul." His vigor of 
Incter constituted him first among all with whom 

fisociated. A private man as he was, his name 
familiarly spolcen round every hearth*8tone in 
fenesaee. Men loved to discuss his qualities. All 
^emed his power; and when the vehemence and 
jpetuosity of his nature were observed apon, there 
le not wanting those who saw, beneath the blazing 
^of his genius, the solidity of his judgment. 
' hospitable roof shehered the emigrant and 
pioneer; and, a0 they made their way to their 
homes, they fitled the mountain tides and the 
9 with his pmipe. 

nnecting himself, for a season, with a man of 
ness, Jackson soon discerned the misconduct of 
aasociate. It nnarked his character, that he in- 
, himself, on payiner every obligation that had 
contracted; and, rather than endure the vassal- 
! of debt, he instantly parted with the rich domain 
ich his early enterprise had acquired — with his 
rn mansion — with the fields which he himself had 
It tamed to the ploughshare — ^with the forest 
pose trees were as familiar to him as his friends — 
|d chose rather to dwell, for a time, in a rude log- 
|Un, in the pride of independence and integrity. 
|0n all great occasions, Jackson's influence was 
ifemed to. When Jefferson had acquired for the 
Mmiry the whole of Louisiana, and there seemed 

felne hesitancy, on the part of Spain, to acknowl- 
our possession, the services of Jackson were 
Ued Dy*the national administration, and were 
M called into HxH exercise, only from the peaceful 

nnination of the incidents that occasioned the sum- 
ions. 

In the long series of aggressions on the freedom 
f the seas, and the rights of the American flag, 
pckson was on the side of his country, and the 
^ maritime code of republicanism. In his inland 
Dme, where the roar of the breakers was never 
>ud, and the mariner was never seen, he resented 
w continued aggression on our commerce and on 
Dr sailors. 

yhen the continuance of wronz compelled the 
uion to resort to arms, Jackson, led by the instinctr 
Ni knowledge of his own greatness, yet with a 
fMesty that would have honored the most sensi- 
i*e delicacy of nature, confessed his willineness to 
jii employed on the Canada frontier, and it is a fact, 
m he aspired to tbe command to which Winehes- 
» was appointed. We may ask, what would have 



been the result, if the command of the northwesterly 
army had, at the opening of the war, been intrusted 
to a man who, in action, was ever so fortunate, that 
his vehement will seemed to have made destiny ca- 
pitulate to his designs? 

The path of duty led him in another direction. On 
the declaration of war, twenty-five hundred yoliUH 
teers had -risen at his word to follow his standard; 
but, by countermanding orders from the seat of gov- 
ernment, the movement was without effect. 

A new and great danger hung over the West. 
The Indian trit>es were to make one last effort to 
restore it lo its solitude, and recover it for savage 
life. The brave, relentless Shawnees — who, from 
time immemorial, had strolled from the waters of 
the Ohio to the rivers of Alabama — were animated 
by Tccumseh and his brother the Prophet, who 
spoke to them as with the voice of the Great Spirit^ 
and roused the Creek nation to desperate massa- 
cres. Who has not heard of their terrible deeds, 
when their ruthless cruelty spared neither sez nor 
af^e? when the infant and its mother, the planter and 
his family, who had fled for refuge to the fortress, 
the garrison that capitulated— all were slain, and not 
a veatige of defence was lefl in the counti^? The 
cry of tne West demanded Jackson for its defender; 
nnd though his arm was then fractured by a ball, 
and hur^ in a sling, he placed himself at the head 
of the volunteers of Tennessee, and resolved to ter- 
minate ft)rever the hereditary stru^le. 

Who can tell the horrors of that campaign? Who 
can paint rightly the obstacles which Jackson over* 
came — mountains, the scarcity of untenanted forests, 
winter, the failure of supplies from the settlements, 
the insubordination of troops, mutiny, menaces of 
desertion? Who can measure the wonderful power 
over men, by which his personal prowess and at- 
tractive energy drew them in mid-winter from their 
homes, across mountains and morasses, and through 
trackless deserts? Who can describe the personal 
heroism of Jackson, never sparing himself, beyond 
any of his men encountering toil and fatigue, shar- 
ing every labor of the camp and of the march, 
foremost in every danger; giving up his horse to the 
invalid soldier, while he himself waded through the 
swamps on foot? None equalled him in.power of 
endurance; and the private soldiers, as ihey found 
him passing them on the march, exclaimed, */he is 
as tough as the hickory." **Yes," they cried to one 
another, "there goes Old Hickory!'* 

Who can narrate the terrible events of the double 
battles of Emuckfaw, or the glorious victory of To- 
liopeka, where the anger of the general against the 
faltering was more appallingthan the war-whoop 
and the rifle of the savage? Who can rightly con- 
ceive the field of Enotochopco, where the general, aa 
he attempted to draw the sword to cut down a fly- 
inff colonel who was leading a regiment from the 
field, broke again the arm which was but newly 
knit toother, and, quietly replacing it in the sling, 
with his commanding voice arrested the flight of the 
troops, and himself led them back to victory? 

In six short months of vehement action, the most 
terrible Indian war in our annals was brought to a 
close; the prophets were silenced; the consecrated 
Tenon of the Creek nation reduced. Through scenes 
or blood, the avenging hero sought only the [MUh to 
peace. Thus Alabama, a part of Aiiasissippi, a 
part of his own Tennessee, and the highway to the 
Floridas, were his gifts to the Union. These were 
his trophies. 

Oenius as extmordiimry m military eventa can 



£«H'f<iicfa, innwwmon^ into action in thw rapid, 
leScieDt, aiid' mosi forttinately conducted war. 

Viqie would foil were 1 to track our hero down 
ihe jwaiercourses of Alabama to the neifchborhood 
of Penaacola. How he lonfced to plant the eagle of 
his country on its batUemenis! 

liUme would Csujl, and worda be wanting, wece I to 
dwell on the noafflcal infaence of hia appearance in 
New Qrloaoa. Bia preaeuuse 4iliaajipated gloom and 
dispelled alarm; at once be changed the aspect of 
despairrinto la .HX>i>fidence of aacurity and a hope of 
acquiring ^lacy* Every man knows the tale nfith4% 
heroic, <su4denv and yet deliberate daring which led 
nim, on the n^t of Uie twenty-third of December, to 
preci^taie his little army on his'/oes, in ihe \\iiek 
oarl^neBil, < before ihey grew familjarvith their en 
cam|M9ent, ^Maitering dismay ibrough veteran regi* 
ments of fitiglfMsd, and defeating (hem, and arrestii^ 
their pjFOgrea6 by a far inferiov'^cce. 

Wno shall MMcouni the eouna<is af prudence, the 
kindling words of eloquence, that f^iahed from Ma 
lips to cheer his soldiers, hisskirmisheiaiild battles, 
till tha^ sventful morping when the day at Bunker^s 
Hill had its fulfilment in the glorious battle erf HfiW 
Orleans^ and American independence stood before 
the woi^l in the majesty of victorjous power. 

These were^reat deeds for the nation: for him- 
•elf he did a greater* Had not Jackson been re- 
nowned for the Tehement impetuosity of his pas- 
sions, for his ^fiance of other's authorixy, axwi the 
unbending Vigor of his self-will? Behold tike savior 
of Louisiana^ all garlanded with victory, viewing 
around him tjnc city he had preserved, the roaidcvsa 
and childrsiR whom his heroism had protected, 
stand in the oresence of a petty judge, who gratifies 
his woundad vanity by an abuse of his judicial 
power. Ey«ry bneast m the crowded audience 
heaves wilh indigi^tioii. He, tha passionate, th« 
impetuous — he whose power was to be humbled, 
whose honor questioned, whose laureis tarnished, 
alone atood sublimely aecene; and when the craven 
judge trembled, and faltered, and darad not proceed, 
himself, the arraigned one, bade him tiUce courage, and 
stood, by the law even in the K9onient when Skt law 
was made the instrument of insult and wrong on 
himself— at thamomeat of hi>. most perfi^ct claim to 
the highest civic honors. 

His country, when it grew to hold many nusre 
millions, the generation that then was coming in, 
Eas riseni up to do homa^ to the noble heroism of 
that hour. Womaa, whose foeling is always rights 
did howMT firom t^e first tp tha purity of his heror 
ism. The people of Louisiana, to the latest hour, will 
cherish his name as their greateat benefactor. 

Tbef«iiMtura of Jacksoa^i mind had been much 
procwijEad by hia services and aasoeiatioivi in the 
yftdj^ Hia diaci|i]inaof himaelf aa the chief in com- 
nuyad, his intimale relations with men like Livings 
•ton, the wond|srful discds in which ha bore a part, 
aU matiirad hia judgment; an4 maUowM his char* 
acter. 

Peace eama wiik ita. delights; once mone tha.caun- 
try niahad forward in tha davelopment of ita pow-^ 
an; once mora tha arte oC industry J^ealeo* tba 
wounds, that war had in^cted; and, froq} commarcet 
and agricuUura and manu^turea, wioaMi gushed' 
abundantiy under. th(B irea activity of unrestrained 
anterpjdsa.^ 

jlind Jackson ceUN9>edta hia ov^Mda and his 
Awn pursuits, to cherish hia plantation, to care for 
liisaervan|»,tdlookadMehia.Btnd,to eii|o|rthaa^ 
([(^tioA of the logpt kind and deyoted wife, whom ha 



respected with the gi^ntleat daferenee, «a4 1«| 
with an almost miraculous tenderness. 

And there he stood, like one of the miefatiettf 
est trees of his own West, vigorous and colos 
sending its summit to the skies, and growing oo 
native soil in .wild and inimitable magnificenoe. oj 
Iqis of l)eholdQt«. From all parts of the country 
received appeals to his political ambition, aruli 
severe modesty of his wcfll-balanccd mind tan 
them all aai^e. tHe was happy in hia farm, bip 
in aeclusion, happy in his family, happy within )ti 
self. 

But the psaaions of the southern Indiana wcrei 
allayed by the peace with Gnsat Briuiin^and fonj 
emiaaariea were atiil aniong them, to inflame i 
direct their noyalignity. Jacl^soQ was called funhl 
Ilia country to resiraip th^ cruelty of the trearhem 
and unspariog.vSaminoles. It was in the tniis 
the eventa of Uiiii«/ar that he placed the Ami 
ican ea^le on &. Markka and above the ancientts 
era of St. Ai^u^tiue. His deeds in that wu^i 
themselves, form a monument to human power, 
the ctderiiy of his genii\s, tp the creative fertili^i 
his resourcea, his intuiiive sagacity. At Sfsii,^ 
his judgment, had comniited aggression, be wti 
h^ve emancipated her islands; of the Ha?an,j 
csufKsd the reconnoissa«ica to be made; aiid,« 
AQ army of five thouaand men, he stood wUy\ 
guaranty her redemption from colonial thraUaa. 

But when peace was restored, and bis oScer 
accomplished, his physical strength sunk uoder 
pestilential influence of the climate, and, fa«t~' 
ing to disease, J>e wqs borne in aliueraoo 
swamps of Florida towards his home. Itvu 
son^s character that be never solicited aid from 
one; but he never forgot those who rendered 
service in the hour of need. At a lime when 
arpund him beliaved him near hia end, hia wife 
tened to his aide; aad, by her teoderneaaand do 
care, her patient asai^uity, and the apothiag 
eoce of devoted love, s^ithheld him from tbegiam 

He would have regained cjuieily at hia boot 
repose, but that he was pnvately infoivKd,| 
good name was to be attainted by some inier 
congression.al proceedings; he came, therefoie, 
the presence of tbe peopled represeniatini 
Washington, only to vindicate his name; aod 
that was achieved, he waa once more comi 
with his own thoughta among tlie giOTCtof 
Hermitage. 

It was not his own amlHtion which broogn 
again to the public viaw. The a^eciion ofTa 
aee compelled him to resuma a scat on the iir 
iha An>cn<'an Senate, and, afler years of the ioi 
political atrife, Andrew Jackson was elected 
dant of the United States. . . 

Far Arom advancing hia own pretenaioai^i 



ways kepttheni back, ^ndiiuul for yeartnpROTi 
solicitations of his frisnds to become a caadM^ 



Ha felt senaibiy that he waa devoid of sdeobM 
Uir«, andiittla familiar with letters; and be«M 
obtoudad hia opinions, or preferred daimato 
"But, whenever his opinion was demanded, hei 
waya ready to pronounce it; and whenever hit 
«try invoked hia services, he did not shrinV evoi 
the station which had been l^led by Uie ootf 
vated men our nation had. produced. . ^. 
Behold, then, tiie unlettered man of then 
the nursling of the wilds, the fiurmer of the 
aga, little versed in books, unconnected by 
With tha traiJition. of the piu^t, raised bv the 
the people to the highest pinnacle of hoiwri ■ 



] 



il post IB tb« olvHizatton orref>ubliean IVeedam, 
the skilion wlieve 9II the naiions of the e«rth 
lid watch 1^8 actinns — where his words would 
,te through the civilized world, and his spirit be 
mofin^-star to guide the nations. What pol* 
vili he pursued What wisdom wilt he brinff 
him Trom the forest? What rules of duty wlU 
evolve from the oracles of his own mind? 

The man of the Wcsi<f ame as the inspired pro- 
it of the West: he cai^e as one free fVom the 
ida of hereditary or established custom; lie came 

!tli no superior but conscienoe, no oracle but his 
ive judgment; and, true to h^s origin and his edr 
ition — true to the conditions iandctrcumstanccs 

[liisadvancement, he valued right more than usage; 
reverted from the pressure of established inter- 
to theenei^y of first principles. 

We tread on ashes, where the fire is not yet ez- 

Lgoished', yet Mot to dwell on his career as Presi- 

pt, were tu leave out of view tlie grandest illustrar 

MM of his iiiognanimity. 

.The legislation of the United States had followed 
precedents of the legislation of European mon- 
iea; it was the office of Jacksoy to lift the coun* 
out of the European forras of legislation, and 10 
to it a career resting oo American sentiment 
Ameici^ae freedom. He would have freedom 

S*^ 'Where — fr^om under tibe restraints of right; 
om of industry., of comiuerce, of mind, of uni- 
Ipal action; freedom^ unshacicled i^y restrictive 
Kvileges, unrestrained ty the chraldoro of monop- 

h^he.uoity of his mind and his coi^sisteney were 
Wt a parallel. With n^ityral dialectics, he 4e- 
'ped the political doctrines that suited every 
irvency, with a precision jind it harmony that no 
>n8t could hope to eqiud. 0» ^very subject in 
tics — I speak but a fact-^-^e was thoroughly and 
^oundly and immovabjiy radioal; ai>d would sit 
hours, and in a continued flow of Gemaiidc make 
application of his principles to every qiiesfcon 
it^ould arise in legislatioi^ orin the interpretation 
the consiitutioji. 

, His expression of himself was so clear, that his 
l^uence pervaded not our land only, but all Amer- 
jftsad aU mankin4- Th.ey say that, in the physical 
Nd, the nsa^etic Auid is so difTuecd, that its vi- 
jstions are discernible aiiDultaneou^y in «very part 
Fthe globe. So it is with the element of freedom. 
lUd as Jackson developed its doctrines from their 
^rce in the mind of humanity, the popular nyny^ 
^y was moved and agitated throughoMt the world, 
9 his nanie gx»w ^veryin^eve i» be the symbol of 
^lar power. 

^Himself Uve witness of the ruthlessness of savage 
'^i he planned the removal of the Indian tribes be- 
N the limits of the organised States; and it is the 
iolt of his determined policy thsi the legion east of 
|B Mississippi has been transferred to the eacclusivs 
NHseion of cultivated man. 
A pupil of the wilderness, his heart was with the 
P'^^^ra of American life towards the setting sun. 
^ American stektesman has ever embraced within 
P affections a scheme so iibeml for the emigrants 
I. that of Jackson. Ho longed to secure to tfaem> 
H preemption rights only, but more than pre-emp- 
)n nghts. He longed to invite labor to take pos- 
gion of the unoccupied fields without money and 
ppjoutfjrice; with no obligation except the perpet- 
|l devotion of itself by allegiance to its country. 
Mer the beneficent influence of his opinions, 
» Jons^f smMfattundf the shildiien of adyentuM, 



$nd their way to 4he UAeattivftted West. There 
in some wilderness glade, or in the thick for- 
est of the .fertile plain, or where the prairies 
most sparkle with 'flowers, they, like the wild bee 
which sets them the ecample of industry, may 
ibhoose their home, mark the extent of their posses- 
sions by driving «Uikcs or blazing trees, shelter 
ik^'tr logrcabin with, boughs and turf, and teach the 
virgin soil to yield itseU* to the ploughshare. Theirs 
shall be the soil, Iheirs the beautiful farms which 
they teach to be productive. Come, children of 
sorrow! you on Whom the Old World frowns; 
crowd fearlessly torthe fonests; plant your homes in 
coii4(dc»ce, for the country waiches over you; ^our 
children grow around you as hostages, and the wil« 
derness, at your bidding, surrenders its grandeur of 
useless luxuriance to the beauty and loveliness of 
culture. Yet beautiful afld lovely as is this scene, it 
siill by far falls .-^oiBt of the ideal which lived in the 
aifeciions of Jackson. His heart was ever with the 
pioseer; his policy (ever fevered the diffusion of in* 
dependent fVeehoMs throughout the laboring classes 
of our land. 

It would be a sin against the occasion, were I to 
omit to jcomraemorate the deep devotedness of Jack-* 
son •to the cause jind -to ike rights of labor. It was. 
for the welfare of the laboring classes that he defied 
all ib^ storms of political hostility. He longed to 
secure to labor the ^uits of its own industry; and 
he unceasinfl^y opposed every system which tended 
to lessen their rewjurd, or which exposed them to be 
defrauded of^their dues. The laborers may bend 
over his grave with utfectionate sorrow; for never, 
in the tide of tiqie, did a statesman exist more heart* 
ily resolved >to protect them in their rights, and to 
advance their ^happiness. For their benefit, he op- 
posed partial legislation; fbr their benefit, he resisted 
all artificial methods of controlling labor, and sub- 
jecting it to capital. It was for their benefit that he 
loved fVeedom in all its forms — freedom of the itidi- 
vifhial >in persoaal independence, freedom of the 
Statos as separate sovereignties. He never would 
listen to counsels which tended to the centralizatioi% 
of power. The true American system presupposes 
the diiTusion of freedom — organized life in ail the 
parts of the Atnerican body politic, as there is or- 
ganized life in every part of the human syiitem. 
Jackson was deaf to every counsel which sought to 
subject general labor to a eentral will. His vindica- 
tion of the just piinciples of the constitution derived 
its sublimity fifsem hie deep conviction that this strict 
construction is required by the lasting welfere of the 
great laboring classes of the United States. 

To this end^ Jackson revived the tribunicial power 
of the .veto, and exerted it against the decisive action 
of both branches of Congress, against the votes, the 
wishes, the entreaties of personal and political 
friends. ^^Show me," was his re|»]y to them, "show 
me an expiess clause in the constitution authorizing 
Congress to tslce the business of Slate leffislatares 
out of their liattda.'' ** You wi!i ruin us ul," cried 
a firm partisfta friend, ** you will ruin your party 
and your own firospects.'* ''Providence," answer- 
ed Jackson, "will take care of me;** and he perse- 
vered. 

In proeeediog to diseham the debt of the United 
States — a measuie thoroughly American — Jackson 
fofiowed the example of his predecessors; but he fol- 
lowed it with the ftill eonsciousness that he was 
rescuing. the country from the artificial system of 
finance which had prevailed throughout the world; 
and witb biM it fbimed a pari of a syatem by whicl\ 



Amerrcan legfisloUon wna to separate itself more and 
more eflfectually from European precedents, and de- 



velop itoelfmore and more, according to the vital, preeerved.** From every battle field of thererolu- 



principles of oui poliliical existence. 

Tbe discharge of the debt brought with it, of ne- 
cessity, a great reducfibn of the publkt buMlens, and' 
brought, of necessiiy, inco view, the question, how 
far America should follow, of f-hoice,* the old re- 
strictive aystem of high duties, under which Europe 
bad oppiessed America; or Hov far slie should rely 
on her own freedom^ and enterj^rise and* power, de- 
fying the competiMon, and seekincr the markets, ati^ 
receiving tbe prodnets of the world. 

The mind of Jacksoa on this subject ireasoned 
c)early, and without passion. In the.abuseS of the 
system of revenue oy excessive imposts, he saw 
evils which tbe public mind would remedy; and, 
incUmng with the whofe might of hts energetic na- 
ture to tbe side of revenue duties, he made l^is^ ear- 
nest but tran^ii appeal to the Judgment of ibepco* 

The portions of country that suflered^ most se- 
verely from a system of legislation, which, in itseit- 
trerae character as it then exietef^, is now uni^i> 
sally acknowledged to have been un«q\tel and; un- 
just, were leas tranquil; andi rallying on the- doc- 
trines of freedom y which mode our government a 
limited one^they sf»w in the oppressive action as> 
sumption of power which was nugsltory, because it 
was exercisea, as they held, without avrthotrity from 
the. peoptfr. 

The contest that ensued was the most moment^ 
oas in our amialsk The gresAest minds of America 
engaged in the discussion.! ^Hoquence never 
achieved subliraer triumphs in the American senate 
than on< those occasions. The country became 
deeply divided^ and the antagonist elen>ent» were 
arrayed against each otl»er under forms of clashing 
authority menacing civil war; the freedom of the 
several Statei» was invoked^ against the power of the 
United States; and itnder the organiaatiisn of a 
State in conven^on, the reserved rights of the people 
wete summoned to display their eneilgy, and ba^ 
anee the authority and neutraliiie the legislation of 
the central government. The States were agitated 
with prolonged excitement^ the friends of freedom 
throughout the world looked on with diitided sym- 
pathies, praving that th« union of the States might 
oe perpetual, and also- that the commerce of tbe 
"Vorld might be free. 

Fortunately for the country, and fortwiately for 
mankind, Andrew Jackson was at the helm of state, 
the representative of the principles thait were to al- 
ky excitement, and to restore the hopes of peacJe 
and freedom. Ry nature, by impulse, by education, 
by conviction, a friend to personal freedom— by ed- 
ucation, political sympathies, and the fiixed habit of 
his mind, a friend to the rights of the States — urv- 
ivilling that the liberty of the ^tes- should be tram- 
pled under footr^unwilling that the constitutios 
should lose its vigor or be impaired, he rallied for 
tbe constitutions and in its name he published to the 
world '^Thb Union: it must be prese^vkb^*' The 
words were a spell to hush evil passion, and to re- 
move oppression. Under his guiding influence, the 
favored interests, which had struggled to perpetuate 
unjust legislation, yielded to the voice of moderation 
and reform; and every mind that had for a moment 
eontemplated a rupture of the States, discarded it for- 
ever. The whole influence of the past was invoked in 
favor of the constitution; from the council chambers 
of the fath9is,whoiBOttldedouriniiitoci<NU— firomthe 



hall whew American indepenc^snce was declaml, tlie 
clear, loud^cry wall' utterbu— "the Union: it mutt be 



tion — from> Lexington and Bunker Hill — from San- 
toga and Yorkto>tn — from the fields of Eataw^ 
ifrom the cane-brakes thoA sheltered the men of Ma- 
Vion — the repeated, long-prolonged echoes came Qp-~ 
"the l/nionrit must be p^eserted.'^ From every val- 
ley in* our landS — from every cabin on the pleaaaar 
mountain sides— 4'ronvthe sliips at our wharveft-^froai 
the t^ts of the hunter in our Mtest'ernmost prairiei^ 
>5fOmi the fiving minds <»f the living millions of Amer- 
ican freen>en — from' the thicl^ly coming glories of 
fiiturity — fibe shout went up>; like the sound of 
many waters, **the Unions it must be preserred."' 
The ffiendb of the protective system, and they who 
had denounced the protective systenv— the states' 
meiy of the Norths that had wotinded Ute constitu- 
tion in their love of centralism — the statesmen of the 
Sbnth,. whose mind» had carried ta its extreme the 
theory of State rights — all con^pifed tDgelber:alF 
breathed prayers for the perpetuity of tlie Union* 
t/nder tlie prudent firmniess of Jackson— under the 
mixture- of ^stice and general rt^ard for all inters 
ests, tbe greatest danger to our institutions was tnm^ 
ed aside, and mankind waj» encouraged tobdievel 
that our Union, like our freedom, is imperishable. 

The moral of tlie great events of those days is 
this: that the people can discern ri^ht, and wilf 
make tlheir way to a knowledge of right; that the 
whole human rm'ndy and therefore with it the mind 
of the nation, has a continuous, evjir improvitiges- 
istence;. that the appeal fronv the unju»t Iq^slatiooof 
to-day must be madie cyuietliv, earnestly, perKie- 
linglyylb tine more enlightened collective reason of 
lb-nu>rrow; that submission is due to thepopaiar 
will, in- tKe coniidence that the people, when in entv^ 
witi amend their doings ■, that m a popular govern- 
ment injustice is neither to be establisned bv fonxy 
nor to be resisted by foree *^ in a word, that the 
Union, which was ctonstit'iited by consent, most \k 
preserved by love. 

It rarely falls to the happy )bt of a statesman to 
receive sucl> unanimous applause n*om the heart of 
a nation. Duty to the dead demands that, on this 
occasion, the course of measures should not pass 
unnoticed, itt the progress of which, his vigor of 
character most dearly appeared^ and his confliei 
with opposing psrties was most violent and protract- 
ed. 

From his home in Tennessee, Jackson came to 
the' presidency resblved to lift American legislauott 
out of the forms of Enslish legislation, and to pbce 
our lawff on the currency in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of our government. He came to the presi- 
^dency of the United States resolved to deliver tbs 
government from the Bank of the United Stat», 
and to restore the regulaition of exchanges to the 
.rightful depository of that power — the cemnicreeof 
the country. He had designed to declare his view 
on this subject in his inaiiiguval address, but iw 
persuaded to reliiuplish that purjbose, oft the groood 
'that it belonged roflier to a legisfeitive roe«|e. 
,Whcn the period' foT ad&ressing Congrcas diwr 
near, it was still urged, that to attack the bank wouM 
forfeit his poputeuiiy and secure his future dcfesL 
"It is not," be answered, "it is not for myself that! 
care."" It was urged that haste was unnecesaaiy, as 
the bank had still six unexpended years of charteiw 
existence. "I may die," he replied, "before anotlier 
Congress comes together, and 1 could nottw* 
quiedy in my grave, if I failed ta do what I Ud 



m essential to Oie liberty or my coantry.*^ 
And his first annual message announced to 
the country that the bank was neither con- 
stitutional nor expedient. In this he was in ad- 
fance of the friends about him, in advance of Con- 
cress, and in advance uf his party. This is no time 
for the analysis of measures or the discussion of 
questions of political economy: on the present oc- 
casion, we have to contemplate the clMiucter of the 
man. 

Never, froflt the 'first moment of hie administra- 
lion to the last, was there a calm in the strife of par- 
Ciea oo the subject of the currency; and ncirer, du- 
ring the whole period, did he recede or falter. Al- 
srays in advance of his parly — always having near 
him friends who cowered before the hardihood of 
hie courage, he himself, throughout all the contest, 
was unmoved, from the first suggostion of the un- 
ftonBtiiutionality of the banlc, to the moment when 
he himself, first of ail, reasoning from the ceitain 
tendency of its ])olicy^ with singular sti^Hcity pre- 
dicted to uabelieving friends the coming msolvcncy 
«f the institution. 

The storm throughovt the country rose with «n- 
exampled vehemence: his opponents were not sat- 
isfied with addnessiHg the public, or Congress, or 
his cabinet; they threw their whole force personally 
ten him. From aH parts men pressed around him, 
urging him, entreating him to bejid. Congress 
,«rds flexible; many of his personal friends faltered; 
[the impetuous swelling: wave rolled on, without one 
.•uAicient obstacle, liFl it reached his presence; bat, as 
lit dashed in its highest fury at his leet, it broke 
iliefore his firmness. The commanding majesty of 
litis will appalled his opponents and revived his 
I friends. He, himself, had a proud consciousness 
(liat his will was indomiialile. Standing; over the 
tocka of the Hip Raps, and lookino| out upon tlie 
«cean, "Providence,*' said he to a friend, ''Provi- 
dence may change my determination; but man no 
more can de it, than he can remove these Rip Raps, 
which have resisted the rolling ocean from the ue- 
^inning of time." And though a panic was spread- 
ing through the land, and the whole credit system as 
itUien existed was crumbling to pieces and crash- 
ing around him, he stood erect, like a massive 
eolumn, which the heaps of falling ruins could net 
break, nor bend, nor sway from its fixed fouadation. 

In the relations of this country to the world, Jack- 
son demanded fer America equality. The time was 
come for her to take her place over againtft the most 
«ncient and moat powerful states of the Old World, 
and to gain the recognition of her pretensions. He 
revived the unadjusted claims for injuries to our 
commerce, commiiled in the wantonness of Euro- 
pean hostilities; and he taught the American mer- 
; chant and the American sailor to repose confidingly 
4inder tlie sanctity of the American fiag. Nor would 
heconsentthatnie payment of indemnities which 
were due, should be withheld or delayed. Even 
•gainst the beautiful and refined, the cherished and 
cultivated Franoe, the veteran of the West enforced 
I the Just demand of Americ I, with an heroic vigor 
^ which produced an abiding impression on the 
world. He did this in the love of peace. ** You have 
' set your name to the most important document ef 

2 oar public life,** esid one of his cabinet to him, as 
e signed the annual message that treated of the 
I unpaid indemnit]^. **This paper may produce a 
[ war." "There wiH be no war," answered Jaeksen, 
I decisively; and rising on his feet, as was his custom 
when he wpokt wsratly, he expressed with sslem- 



nity his hatred of war , fecoonting Yts horrors ns a 
witness, and protesting against its crimes. He 
loved peace; ana to secure permanent tranquillity, he 
made the rule for his successors., as weH as for him- 
self, in the intercourse of America with foreign 
powers, *Mo demand nothing but what is right, and 
to submit to nothing that is wrong." 

People of the District of Columbia: I should fhil 
of a duty on this occasion, if 1 did not give utter- 
ance to your sentiment of gcatitnde whidi followed 
General Jackson into retiremenL DwelKiig amonjgst 
you, he desired your prosperity. This beautiful 
city, surrounded by heights the most attractive, 
watered by a river so magnificent, the home of the 
gentlcand the cultivated, not less than the seat of 
political power — this dty, whose site Washin^on 
bad selected, was dear to his afi'ections; and it he 
won your gmeful atuichment by adorning it with 
monuments of useful architecture, by establishing 
its credit, and relieving its burdcris, he regretted 
only that he had not the «pportunity to have eon- 
nected himself still mare inumately with your ]>ro6- 
perity. 

As he prepared to take his final leave of the Dis- 
trict, the mass of the population of this city, and the 
masses that had gathered from around, followed 
his carriage in crowds. All in silence stood near 
him, to wish him adiea; and as the cars started, and 
he displayed his gray hairs, as he lifted his hat in 
token of farewelL, you stood around wKh heads «il- 
covered, too full of emotion to speak, in solemn si- 
lence gazing on him as he departed, never move to 
be seen in your midst. 

Behold tlie warrior and statesman, his woiit well 
done, retired to the Hermitage, to hold converse 
With his forests, to cultivate his farm, to gather 
around him hospiubly his friends! Who was Kke 
HIM? He was still the load-star of the Ameri- 
can people. His fervid thoughts, frankly uttered, 
still spread the fiame of patriotism through the Amer- 
ican breast; his counsels were still ii:«tened to with 
reverence; and, almost alone among statesmen, he 
in his retirement was in harmony with every on- 
ward nnovement of his tinM. His prevailing mfiu- 
ence assisted to sway a neighboring nation to desire 
to share our institutions; Ins ear heard the footsteps 
of eke coming millions that are to gladden our west- 
ern shores; and his eye discerned in the dim distance 
the whitening sails that are to enliven the watem of 
the Pacific with the social sounds of oursucoesslul 
comnserce. 

Age had whitened his locks, and dimmed his eye, 
and spread around him the infirmities and venerable 
emblems of many years of toilsome service; but his 
heart beat as warmly as in his youth, and his cour- 
age was as firm as it had ever been in the day of 
battle. But while his affections were still for his 
friends and his country, his thoughts were already 
in a better world. That exalted mind, which in ac- 
trve life had always had unity ^ peeoepcion and 
will, which in action had never faltered from doubt, 
and which in council had always reverted to first 
principles and general laws, now gave itself «p to 
communing with the Infinite. He was a believer, 
from feeling, from experience, from convictioa. Not 
a shadow of scepticism ever dimmed the lustre of 
his mind. Proud philosopheil will yoa smile to 
knew that Andrew Jackson perused reverently his 
Psaller and Prayei^book and Bible? Know that 
Andrew Jackson had faith in the etemi^ of truth, 
in the imperishable power of popular freedom, in 
* ^ ' — ofhuauuiity, in the virtues -*^^ '*'- 
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ty of th« people, in hur cmmtry% ittMituCStmi, in the 
being and overruliog providence of a merciful and 
ever-UTing Grod. 

The iaet moment of his life on eiDrth is at band. 
Itietbe Sabbath of the Lord:- the brightness and 
beauty of summer clothe the fieldii around him'/ 
nature. is in her glory: but the sublimest spectacle 
on thai day, on earth, was the fictory of his un- 
blenching spirit over death itself. 

When he first felt the hanid of death upon him, 
'|May my enemnes," he. cried, "find' peace} may the 
liberties of my country endure iorevef." 

When liis exhausted aryMenti, under the excess of 
pain, sunk, for a moment, from* debility, '*Do not 
weep,*^ said he to his adapted daughter; *'my suf- 
ferings are less than those of Christ upon the cros^;*' 
for be, too, as a disciple of the cross, cotiki hnve de« 
voted himself, in sorrov, for mankind. Feeling 
his end near, he would see all his family once more> 
and he spoke to them, oiro by one^ io words of tenit 
demesa and affection. His two little grandchildren 
were absent at Sumlay-schooK He amced for them; 
and as they came, he prayed for them, and kissed 
them, and blessed them. His servantsf were then 
admitted: they gathered, some in his room^ and 
aome on the outside of the house, clinging to the 
windows, that tl>ey might gaze and hear. And 
that dying man, tlius surrounded, in a gush of fcp 
▼id eloquence^ spoke wklr inspiration of Gk>d, of 
the Redeemer, ox aalvation through the atonement, 
of immortaHty, of heaven. Fur he ever thought 
that pore and undefied reMgion was the foundation 
of private hafpptness, and the bulwark of republican 
institDtions. llavine spoken of inmnortf^ity in per- 
lect consciousness of his own approaching end, he 
bade tbem all feieweU. '*Dear children,'" such were 
him final words, "dear children, servants, and friends, 
I trust to meet you all in heaven, both white and 
blaek— «H, both white and block." And having 
borne his testimony to immortality, he bowed his 
vighty head, and, without a groan, the spirit of the 
ktest roan of his age escaped to the bosom of his 



Id life, bis Qsntr had been like t-he blaze of th<> 
■on in the fierceness of its noon-diiy glory; hie ' 
death was lovely as the mildest seinsetof orsummer's 
evening, when the sun goes down in tranquil beauty 
without a elovd. To the majestic energy of an in-* 
domitable will, he joined a heart cap&t^le of the 
p<irestand most devoted love^ rich in the tenderest 
afTections. On the bloody battle- field of TopohecA, 
he saved an infant that clang to the breast of its 
dying mother: in the stormiest m'omcnt of his presi'' 
dency, at the imminent moment of decision, he 
paused in his way, to give good counsel to a poor 
suppliant that had come up to him fi>r succor. Of 
the strifes in which he was engaged in his 
earlier life, not one sprung from himself, but in 
•very case he became involved by standing forth as 
the champion of the weak, the poor,and the defence- 



leas, to shelter the gentle agtimst oppRnion, toui 
teet the emigrant against tkeaVAHceoftheipecalaa 
His geniirous soul revolted at the barbnoua pncii 
of duels, and by no ntan in the kmd huve lo qoi 
been prevented. 

The sorrows of those that were near to Mm v« 
deeply into his soul; and at the anguish of (he vi 
whom he loved, the orphan«r whom he adopted, J 
would melt into tears, and weep and sob li^ adiil 

No man in private fife so possessed the heaiti 
all around him: no public man of litis ceniaryei 
returned to private life with sUth an abikiing tnaite 
over the anections of the people. No mu vl 
truer instinct received Anfcrican ideas: no nan e 
pressed them so completely, or so boldly, ori 
sincerely. He was as sincere a num u n 
lived. He was wholly, always, and altogethera 
cere and true. 

Up to the last, he dared do anjrthin»; that its 
right to do. He united personal couraj|« and moi 
courage beyond any mian of whom History ka 
the record. Before the nation, before the v(t^ 
before coming ages, he stands forth (he rtpmes 
tive, for his generation, of the American mrid. ii 
the socret of his greatness is this: By inluitiTt a 
ception, he shared and possessed oR the crali 
ideas of his country and his time. He exprta 
them with dauntless intrepidity, he enforaedik 
with an immovable will; he executed then viAi 
electric power that attracted and stayed iheAaa 
ican people. The nation, in his tiTne^hadnoiti 
great thought, of which he was not thn boldoi i 
clearest ex()ositor. 

History does not describe the man thsieqdl 
him in fhrmness of nerve. Not danger, notn; 
my in battle array, not wounds, net wid«j« 
damor^ not age, not the anguish of di8t«K,a> 
impsiir in the least degree the vigor of his«eil 
mind The heroes of anticyuity would ha»e d 
templated with awe the unmatched hardihood cf' 
character; and Plapoteon, had he posMSMdiisi 
interested will, could never have been vaoqoil 
Jackson never was vanquished. He tfas dfi 
fortunote. He conquered the wilderness; h«« 
qucred the savage) he conquered the bntvotie 
ana trained in the battle-fields of Eoropei kc 

3ucred everywhere in statesmanship; sad, ^ 
eath came to get the mastery over him, he nm 
that last enemy aside as tranquilly as hehtdj 
the feeblest or his adversaries, and pamd i 
earth in the triumphant consciousness of is i 
taliiy. 

His body has its fit resting-place in fhegratJ 
tral valley of the Mississippi; his spirit iw»«j 
our whoK territory J it hovers over the taiesrf * 

fon, and guards, in advance, the frontier o^» 
forte. The fires of party spirit are qucadW* 
ffrave. His faults and frailties !»** I**j* 
Whatever of good he has done, lives,.aDdwffl 

forever# 
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